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—4 

The writing of this book, especially of the last 
chapters, in all their heart-breaking sadness, has been 
for me a most diflB.cult task. The very title, however, 
compelled me to explain how it came about that in later 
years my brother led such a lonely life. At heart every 
man of genius is and remains lonely, but Nietzsche, of 
all men, had no need of loneliness in his relations with 
the world. He was always regarded as a most lovable 
personality, and in his youth he was surrounded by a 
large circle of friends, who idolised him even if they did 
not understand him. In order to make this plain, I have 
been forced to tell of much painful and unpleasant treat- 
ment suffered by my brother. I would rather have 
passed this over, but after all I, more than anyone, am 
in duty bound to repel attacks, to remove errors, and to 
portray the facts and experiences of my brother’s life 
with the most scrupulous accuracy ; for no one stood so 
near to my brother as I did. Many details of his career 
and individual traits will here be described for the first 
time. The attentive reader will remember how great a 
value Nietzsche set upon the recital of individual experi- 
ences, and even of traits that appeared trivial. Such 
things, he was convinced, gave the world a better idea 
of a philosopher than the subtlest expositions of his 
teachings. 

The reason why my narrative was so detailed was that 
I saw how people had often formed an entirely false 
impression of Nietzsche. There is no doubt that such 
false impressions were often the result of malice afore- 
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thought. Some, for instance, who believe these mis- 
representations, speak of “ The unhappy Nietzsche ” ; 
they ignore all his priceless avowals that “ he felt himself 
overflowing with happiness,” and forget that he writes in 
Zarathmtra, " They divine nothing of my roaring torrent 
of happiness.” True, his soul possessed an inconceivable 
capacity for sorrow ; but one who can suffer so deeply 
must also know the sensations of joy in their noblest and 
loftiest form. 

Unfortunately, my brother’s letters, though full of life 
and colour, also often give a false picture. Professor 
Hofmuller remarks, with great subtlety, that in 
Nietzsche’s correspondence the addressees fade away 
into nothingness. My brother’s most free-and-easy 
letters, in his later years, were those to his mother and 
sister, and to Peter Gast. In other cases, however, his 
regard for the feelings of the person addressed often 
alters his mode of expression. Thus he is far too con- 
siderate towards the two Overbecks, with their unpleasant 
suggestions and innuendoes. Once, when he was feeling 
happy about his convalescence, he wrote to me : “ Please 
be very careful in writing to Overbeck. Strange to say, 
he seems to assume that the B&le authorities mean to 
pay my pension only while I am ill ; he hints here and 
there that if I get well I shall have to look for a post 
again. That would mean the loss of all that I have 
gained up to the present. So pray be careful ! It is 
only on my bad days that I write to Overbeck — or, in 
fact, to anyone ; that is why there is so much grumbling 
in my letters.” From this passage, however, we see how 
seldom he complains about his bad health in his letters. 
He uses his frequent indisposition as a pretext against 
importunate or unsympathetic acquaintances. Goethe 
also used to go to bed and play the invalid when an 
unwelcome visitor was announced. This pretence oi 
being unwell was perhaps the only mask that my brother 
ever wore. Otherwise I quite agree with Professor 
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Kaftan, that his amiability in intercourse was never 
a mask, hut simply the natural expression of his 
personality. 

In the present book I have also been forced to repel 
several attacks, yet I have not devoted much space to 
this feature ; for those attacks of Nietzsche’s last years 
are mainly derived from one book, Herr C. A. Bernoulli’s 
Overbech-Nietzsche, and this book has since been recognised 
as devoid of all significance. Nevertheless, the story of 
how that book came into being is not without interest, 
and may be told in a few words. 

On October 15th, 1903, Herr C. A. Bernoulli, accom- 
panied by Professor Dr. Eudolf Burckhardt, of BMe, 
came to assist at the opening of the new rooms in the 
Nietzsche Archive at Weimar. Owing to a misunder- 
standing, I assumed that Herr O. A. Bernoulli had come 
at the request of Professor Overbeck of B5,le. Great 
was my astonishment when Herr Bernoulli, on my 
expressing regret that Professor Overbeck had not come 
himself, answered : “ You have no need to regret that, 
for Overbeck is an enemy of Nietzsche, not a friend.” 
On that same day, in the evening, he violently attacked 
Overbeck in the presence of Peter Gast and other 
witnesses, whereupon Gast felt himself obliged to speak 
warmly in Overbeck’s defence. Till then, nothing had 
ever been said against Overbeck — ^let alone published — 
in the Nietzsche Archive. I had always expected that 
Overbeck would make amends for his numerous sins 
against Nietzsche’s memory. Shortly after the above- 
mentioned ceremony Herr Bernoulli wrote an enthusiastic, 
highly poetical article about it in the leading Zurich 
newspaper. Two years later his whole attitude was 
reversed. Professor Overbeck, who had no inkling of 
Bernoulli’s verdict upon him at the Nietzsche Archive, 
had meanwhile fixed upon Bernoulli as editor of the 
Overbeck - Nietzsche correspondence. Bernoulli now 
vehemently assailed the Nietzsche Archive, and extolled 
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Overbeck as Nietzsche’s best friend. In order to 
prove this, he compiled the volume called Overheck- 
Nietzsche. This book shows great fertility of invention ; 
starting from a standpoint of utter ignorance it con- 
stantly flies in the face of fact and indulges in the most 
shameless libels. The son of my brother’s friend, Erwin 
Eohde, expressly reproaches Bernoulli with coarse mis- 
representations, closing his protest with the words ; “I 
am firmly convinced that Overbeck would have severely 
condemned Bernoulli’s disregard of truth and defamation 
of my father’s memory ! ” I, too, am firmly convinced 
that Overbeck would have severely condemned the book 
not only on this account, but also on others. 

Bernoulli’s book gave little pleasure to its author, and 
unfortunately did poor Overbeck a great deal of harm. 
A distinguished scholar wrote to me : “ Old Overbeck, 
for whose sake the volume was written, has lost his 
scientific and personal reputation through this very 
book. ” Professor R. Meyer concludes his most adverse 
criticism of Overheck-Nietzsche with these words : “In 
short, the book is enough to make one weep — ^but not for 
Nietzsche’s sake. ” 

Herr Bernoulli, in fact, had suffered the same fate as 
the dwarf Mime in the Siegfried story ; what he said in 
his book was quite different from what he intended to 
say. In two stout volumes he endeavoured to portray 
Overbeck’s friendship for Nietzsche, yet everyone who 
has managed to get through those tedious volumes has 
discovered BernouUi’s real opinion — that Overbeck was 
an enemy, not a friend, of Nietzsche. Was he really an 
enemy? My view is different. In many respects the 
present book will supply an answer, although I have 
omitted a much documented chapter entitled “ Was 
Overbeck a friend ? ” as I intend to publish it elsewhere. 
A kindly destiny has ordained that my brother should 
not live to know a deep disappointment from one in 
whom he reposed boundless confidence. 
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I am not repelling any of the attacks to which I my- 
self have been exposed. In order to wound me, some 
have published so-called drafts from my brother’s letters, 
all of which were invented or forged ! 

To explain the feud between the house of Overbeck 
and the Nietzsche Archive, I may quote the first words 
of Overheck’e Beminiscences : “ Nietzsche was not a great 
man in the true sense of the word.” Professor Eudolf 
Burckhardt on one occasion asked Overheck what he 
really had to reproach Nietzsche’s sister with, seeing 
that she had founded the Nietzsche Archive under great 
difficulties, and directed it with scrupulous conscientious- 
ness. Overbeck was greatly disconcerted by this 
question. “ Well, well,” he answered, after some 
hesitation, “ that is just what I reproach her with — 
this Nietzsche Archive ! It’s a ridiculous idea. She 
regards her brother as a genius, and thinks aU his stray 
jottings are valuable.” Eudolf reported this conversa- 
tion to me, and said with a smile ; “ That reproach need 
not make you feel uneasy.” Accordingly the main hone 
of contention is this — that the Overbeck party and the 
Nietzsche Archive set a different value upon the great- 
ness of Friedrich Nietzsche. This explains much, if not 
all, of the hostility shown towards the Archive and 
towards myself. 

During the first years after my return from Paraguay 
I was often asked : “ What sort of a man was your 
brother 1 ” As I remarked to Eohde, how absurd it was 
to expect me to explain that in a few words. “ Yes,” 
said Eohde, “ that is impossible, but we can explain it 
by some verses of his. ” Then he recited : 

“ Lest at liis joy otir gorge should rise 
He cloaks himself in deviFs gnise, 

Devil’s wit and devil’s dress. 

All in vain ! For through his eyes 
Shines the ray of holiness.” 

“ Yes,” he said softly, “ Nietzsche was a saint in disguise." 
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That was Kohde’s opinion, and in some respects it is 
mine — but not in all, for he was far more than can be 
expressed in words. On August 28 th, 1900 , when my 
beloved brother was buried in our family vault at Rbcken, 
Peter Gast addressed the dead man, whom he revered 
so highly, in words that will be graven in my heart for 
ever : 

“ But we, who had the supreme privilege of coming 
into close contact with you in your daily life, we know 
only too well that no written word can reproduce the 
spell which your nature cast over others. That spell is 
gone for ever. 

“ The message uttered by your eyes and lips was all 
kindness and forbearance, it was a concealment of your 
majesty: to quote one of your tenderest sayings, you 
sought to spare us shame. For the wealth of your 
inteUect, the impulse of your heart to give joy to others 
— who of us could have brought you anything to match 
them ? 

“ You were one of the noblest and purest spirits that 
ever walked this earth. 

“ And though this is known to friend and foe alike, I 
cannot think it superfluous to declare this truth at your 
graveside. For we know the world, we know the 
fate of Spinoza. Even Nietzsche’s memory might be 
blackened by posterity. And that is why I conclude 
with the words : ‘ Peace be to your ashes ! May your 
name be holy to all future generations ! ’ ” 

ELISABETH FOESTER-NIETZSCHE. 

Weimab, Nietzsche Archive, 

Ootoler l&thy 1913. 
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The ‘‘Drunken Song” from the Fourth Part of 
T/itc 8 Spake Zarathicsfra, 


Translation. 

O man I Take heed ! 

What saith deep midnight's voice indeed ? 

“ I slept my sleep — 

“ From deepest dream I've woke, and plead :* 
“ The world is deep, 

“ And deeper than the day could read. 

“ Deep is its woe — , 

“ Joy — deeper still than grief can be : 

“Woe saith : Hence I Go ! 

“ But joys all want eternity — , 

“ — ^Want deep, profound eternity I ” 
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When my Urntlu'r left 15aynnith iti Aiigunt, 1876, after 
the {terformuiun'K of the ** Ih'r Riiuj di's Nthflmigen” ha 
wuH in the Htrangest ef iiummIh. He kepi en asking 
himself eunt itiually : ” How was it iliui I nmldenly felt 
HUfh a hntitulleHs ilisHatisfacthin with <n‘erything — that I 
was sei/.eil with <!iHgUMt. ami ran away from it all ?” In 
a later noU' this astonishment, and the explanation ho 
made to himstdf at the tiiiu' ar<^ clearly t'xpreBSod : 
“■ What really was it that eanm ovtn' me at this moment? 
I did not understand myself, hut tlui impulse was like a 
command. It seems ns if wt' wert« controlled hy our 
destiny of the dim future ; fora long time < air lives are 
hut riddles la us, 'fhe eiioici^ ladwtani altt^rnatives, tlie 
grasping am! smhhm tlesiring, the rejection of what wo 
like most «*r even rt'veremost ; such things t<aTify us, as 
if h<*re and thm-e some indejs'iulent will leapt (Hit of us, 
sttmelhing nsHidy. insane ami volcanic. Yet it is only 
<»ur higher reason^ the prevision of our future task.” 

From his muiy youth ati idtail, a womh'tful, secret, still 
vi'iled ideal, hail hovi*red Isdore my brother. He liMikod 
for the ideal lejwh*r, one who might bring the type 
*• man " to a higl»*r stage of jairfltetion. He had trietl to 
imadd Diamanitus, the pre-Stsiraiics ami (*H|M»cially 
HeraciitiiH into the form of his ideal leader. But it was 
uIkjvo all in Hcliojamhauer and Wagner that these lofty 
tispirations ha«l la'en centred. He in'ver knew Schopen- 
hauer js'rsonally, and was thus pi>rha{)8 spare*! a dis- 
ap{M»intment. itichard Wagms', howevasr, in tin* halo 
which surrounded him at Trihsehen, fur from all the 
jH'ttv contlicts and money treuhles that rolthed him of so 
un. ‘ B 
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much of his greatness, might well have appeared as that 
ideal leader. We understand why Nietzsche could then 
say that in Wagner’s presence he felt himself brought 
near to the divine. 

For the sake of this ideal picture he^had suppressed his 
individual tastes and, with secret sorrow, renounced many 
an opinion peculiarly his own; but since Bayreuth it 
no longer answered to his highest aspirations, and had 
begun to fade. From the depths of his soul his personal 
feelings now burst forth with a certain vehemence. The 
enthusiastic days of his youth were over, his gigantic 
life-task, with its stern challenge, stood before him, and 
he had no more time to squander on others. 

What was it really that repelled him in Wagner’s 
music and made him scent corruption 1 “ The violation 

of all the higher laws of style ” ; “ the degeneration of all 
feeling for rhythm ” ; “ the recklessness, the lack of form 
and repose in every bar, the attempt to portray a passion 
which is really the lowest grade of aesthetic barbarism ” ; 
“the restless, fluctuating, wavering element that per- 
meates the Wagnerian music ” ; “ the dearth of melody ” ; 
“the continual repetition of themes and recitatives, 
which might reduce the most patient to despair.” Much 
should be expunged as “ arbitrary and superfluous. ” He 
considered it a piece of arrogance on W agner’s part to look 
upon his work as “ necessary ” in all its minutest details. 
Wagner had no right to claim for his operas that artistic 
necessity which allows of no omission or abridgment. 

It has often been said that Nietzsche was not enough of 
a musician to appreciate Wagner’s music properly. My 
brother’s exaggerated praise of Gast’s music has so far 
found no vindication, and this has been cited as a proof 
of his defective musical judgment. But all who have 
read my brother’s marginal notes to the piano score of 
Carmen have retracted the above opinions with shame, 
and confessed that these notes prove him a musical critic 
of rare discernment. 
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My brother’s violent distaste for the Ring was un- 
doubtedly based to some extent on ethical and gesthetic 
considerations as well as upon musical grounds. Such 
were “the dilution of the Edda saga by perverse traits from 
French Romanticism,” e.g., in regard to Siegfried’s origin, 
and “ the tumult of the distracted senses, amid which our 
vision is dangerously led astray by the mists and veils 
of an excessive sensuality. Altogether these Wagnerian 
operatic figures, with their “ erotic obsession,” seemed to 
him like “ wild beasts with occasional fits of tenderness 
and melancholy. ” Finally, his antipathy finds vent in 
the following outburst : “ Wotan, wrathful disgust — a 
fig for the world ! Brunnhilde loves — a fig for the world ! 
Siegfried loves — what cares he for the means of deception ? 
So it is with Wotan. How I loathe it all ! ” 

Yet with all his essential hatred of theatricahty, 
Nietzsche was never tired of praising isolated passages in 
Wagner’s music as wonderfully beautiful and affecting. 
One of these was the scene between Siegfried and the 
Rhine-daughters, which we sometimes tried to sing on 
our lonely walks. “ Fits of beauty : the Rhine-daughter 
scenes, dim lights, a wealth of colour as under an autumn 
sun, a brightness in the landscape, with a blending of 
fiery reds and purples, of melancholy yellows and greens. ” 
Nothing, however, in the Wagnerian music could com- 
pensate Nietzsche for its root defect : the pervading atmo- 
sphere of hothouse sensuahty. He delighted in strong, 
healthy and cheerful senses, kept within bounds by joy, 
pride and gladness, such gladness as the strong horseman 
feels in curbing a fiery steed. The music he desired 
was accordingly one full of happiness, pride, high spirits, 
limpidezza, a music of gigantic power, but held in restraint 
by the highest laws of style. He had expected such 
music from Wagner, the creator of Siegfried, but he 
had certainly not found it at Bayreuth. 

He now tried to interpret to himself these conflicting 
emotions, and the five weeks spent in, BS,le between 

B 2 
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Bayreuth and his visit to Italy were a gloomy period. 
The following passage occui's in his reply to a telegram 
from Wagner, asking him to execute some commission 
in BMe (September, 1876): “I now have time to think 
of the past, remote as well as recent ; after my return 
home I was ordered atropine treatment for my eyes, 
and I am sitting for hours together in a darkened room. 
The autumn after this summer wiU be for me— and not 
for me only — more of an autumn than any previous one. 
Behind the great event there lies a streak of black 
melancholy, and one must speedily find salvation in Italy 
or in work — or in both. ” 

In order to understand this melancholy to the full, we 
must picture to ourselves his earlier idea of a Bayreuth 
summer, even without a Festival : “ Prospect of a Bayreuth 
summer : a reunion of all men who are truly alive : artists 
bring their art, authors their works for recitation, 
reformers their new ideas. It shall be a universal bath 
for souls : here genius shall arise, here a kingdom of pure 
merit shall come into being.” The hope of such a 
Bayreuth summer he had now lost for ever. 

The University of B&le granted my brother a year’s 
vacation from October Ist, 1876, and for the few weeks 
that were to elapse before his departure for Italy he 
moved into Overbeck’s furnished lodgings. Overbeck 
had married, and was then away on his honeymoon. The 
landlady was still Frau Baumann, with whom Nietzsche 
had previously lived here for six years. His friends had 
called the house “ the Baumann cave.” Of the weeks 
before the journey to Italy my brother used to say : “I 
was at this time as melancholy as cave-dwellers must 
surely always be.” He took the opportunity of under*- 
going treatment under Professor Schiess for his short- 
sightedness ; for we had reverted to the theory that 
his extreme shortsightedness was a prime cause of his 
constant eye-strain and headaches. He was glad that 
one of his older students, Heinrich Koselitz, known later 
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as Petor Gast, was staying on in B41© in spite of the 
vacation. Peter Cast’s beautiful handwriting had already 
brought him under Nietzsche’s notice, and in the spring 
of 1876 my brother had begun making him copy out parts 
of “ Kichard Wagner in Bajareuth.” Nietzsche now 
dictated to him those notes which he had already begun 
at Klingenbrunn, when he fled from the Festival, and 
which he intended for The Free Spirit, the fifth of his 
Thoughts Out of Season. 

Besides Peter Gast, my brother had other helpers for 
writing and for reading aloud. In the summer of 1874 
he had made the acquaintance of Dr. Paul E4e during a 
visit of the latter to B^le, without entering into intimate 
relations. In the course of these weeks before the journey 
to Italy, Dr. B^e came to B§.le and offered to give my 
brother any assistance that he might require. Dr. B^e 
was four years younger than Fritz, and looked up to him 
with extraordinary reverence. He was in this respect on 
the same footing as a large number of young men who 
admired my brother at close quarters or at a distance. 
Fritz was interested in him, as in all his fi:iends and 
acquaintances. This interest grew more lively and per- 
sonal after he had chanced to get hold of a little book by 
Dr. B4e, published anonymously ; its title was Psycholo- 
gical Observations, from the Bemains of . We can only 

understand my brother’s delight in this little volume if 
we remember that for a long time he had to keep his new 
way of thinking to himself, since he had no friend in 
whose soul he could find a joyous and intelligent echo. 
In fact, no one could fathom why he liked this book. 
Cosima Wagner said to me : “ Your brother knows the 
old French writers so well — ^Montaigne, La Boche- 
foucauld, Vauvenargues and the rest ; I can’t under- 
stand what he finds worth reading in these Observations.” 
The truth was that in B4e Nietzsche recognised a kindred 
spirit, one to whom he could speak a language that no 
one else understood. This made him happy, and blinded 
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him to the real value of the unimportant little treatise. 
H4e, for his part, was filled with gratitude for my brother's 
all too favourable verdict on his maiden effort. He 
dedicated a copy to Nietzsche as the fountain for the 
author's future inspiration. " 

Later on, my brother himself clearly found it necessary 
to make excuses for this curious predilection. In 1878 
he writes : 

‘‘Scarcely anything ever delighted me more than E6e’s Psycho- 
logical Obsej'vations. It was purely a matter of feeling : the 
source of our feelings is of small moment. What Socrates held 
of the Sophists, I hold of the moralists. At that time I made 
exceptions ; in order to put the exceptions high, I put the 
ordinary moralists so low (and in so doing certainly misunder- 
stood the author). How is it that we can find such enjoyment 
in triviality that self-love supplies the motives for all our 
actions ? (1) Because for a long time I knew nothing about 
the matter (metaphysical period). (2) Because the doctrine 
may often be put to the test, gives scope to our sagacity, and 
affords us pleasure. (3) Because we feel ourselves to be in the 
company of all wise and experienced men throughout the ages : 
it is a language of honest men, even among the base. (4) 
Because it is a language of onen and not of idealistic youths. 
(Schopenhauer found the philosophy of his youth, especially 
the fourth book, quite alien to him.) (5) Because it impels 
us to enter on the battle of life with our own weapons, and 
banishes false standards : it acts as a spur.’* 



CHAPTER II 


SOBRENTO 

At the beginning of October, 1876, my brother’s 
vacation began, and he started at once for Italy. He 
was accompanied by Dr. R4e, who had realised that he 
could be of great help to my brother in saving him from 
eyestrain, and had begged the privilege of joining him 
The journey from Geneva to Genoa, although he travelled 
by night, proved very interesting. The Baroness von 
Ungern-Sternberg, in her book Nietzsche in the Mirror of His 
Writings, gives a witty and racy account of this journey, 
on which she made my brother’s acquaintance. She was 
then still a young girl, Isabella von der Pahlen, travelling 
to Italy with an elderly relative, Frau von Brevern ; and 
her active intellect and sparkling conversation pleased 
my brother immensely. He spent some time with these 
ladies in Genoa, and the following description is given by 
the Baroness in the book mentioned above : 

“ On our arrival at Genoa, we went to the same hotel, an old 
palace not far from the harbour, and spent some days together 
in lively intercourse. This Professor from Bale was still 
unknown to fame outside the Wagner circle and the company 
of his brother scholars. The three of us made many charming 
excursions, among which a long night walk through Genoa’s 
picturesque lanes and alleys remains my most vivid recollection. 

“ As we listened to Nietzsche, Genoa’s past in all its form and 
colour rose before our mental vision. He helped us to under- 
stand the art of the Eenaissance and the Baroque period, which 
have left their peculiar mark upon ‘ Genova la superba,’ the 
city of palaces, the former rival of Venice. Our delight in 
the picturesque surroundings was increased tenfold, when 
Nietzsche’s eloquence conjured up the shadow of the mighty 
past to add to the magic of the present. 
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The crowning aesthetic joy of the evening lay in a walk 
down the * Via degli Orefici,’ the alley of the old goldsmiths’ 
guild, with a continuous row of open shops all shining in a 
airylike splendour of gold and silver filigree. After our eyes 
had feasted to the full upon this charming sight, the desire to 
buy was aroused in us daughters of Eve. Haggling with the 
shopkeepers, I rummaged among the dainty wares, which for 
fragrance and artistic design rivalled any lacework. Nietzsche 
asked me to choose an ornament for his sister, and I did so with 
all the eagerness that a girl feels on such occasions. 

“ This shopping gave me the opportunity of asking questions 
about his mode of life, and his parents and other near relatives. 
He spoke in most affectionate terms of his rare intimacy with 
his only sister Elizabeth, remarking how well she had always 
understood his nature.” 

All this sight-seeing naturally brought on severe head- 
aches and eye-strain, and my brother had to bid the ladies 
farewell by letter. Meeting them again by chance in 
Pisa, he was asked to join them once more in sight-seeing. 
The Baroness gives a most interesting account of this 
meeting, and winds up with a sketch of Nietzsche's 
manner and appearance as they then impressed her : 

“ In Nietzsche’s manner and appearance there lay something 
that he afterwards called ‘ The Pathos of Distance.’ His whole 
person bore the marks of a life of high thinking, so that 
Uhland’s lines, 

‘A lofty pride in every feature, 

And on his brow the trace of thought/ 

recurred to my mind, when I saw him in Pisa meditatively 
walking towards the Cathedral. The look of pride was indeed 
toned down by lassitude and by a slight awkwardness in his 
movements, due to his being very short-sighted. In his 
manner, great courtesy and a pleasing address were united 
with simplicity and distinction— a compound which in this 
perfection cannot be acquired, but betokens the born aristocrat.” 

Of his journey to Naples he writes (October 28 th) : 

“ Here we are in Sorrento ! The whole journey here from 
Bex took eight days : in Genoa I was ill for some time, then we 
had a sea-passage of about three days— and behold ! we 
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escaped sea-sickness. I far prefer this form of travelling to 
those detestable railway journeys. We found Fraulein von 
Meysenbug at a hotel in Naples, and we all went together yester- 
day to the new home — Villa Eubinacci, Sorrento, near Naples. 
I have a large, lofty room with a balcony in front. I have just 
come back from my first sea-bathe : the water was warmer, 
says Eee, than the North Sea in July. Yesterday we were at 
the Wagners’ — they are living in the Hotel Victoria, five 
minutes’ walk from us, and are staying over November. 
Sorrento and Naples are beautiful, they have not been over- 
praised. We get mountain air and sea air combined, which is 
very good for the eyes ; there’s some hope for me yet. In front 
of my balcony I have a large green garden of trees just below 
(the leaves remain even in winter) and behind this the dark sea, 
stni further back Vesuvius.” 

Owing to the state of his eyes, his letters at this 
time had to be very laconic ; hut he was never weary 
of expressing in words what a magical effect the South 
and the Bay of Naples had had upon him. In touching 
language he records his first impression : “I have not 
strength enough for the North : the rulers there are men 
of heavy, artificial souls, who must perforce always he 
working in accordance with the rules of prudence, like a 
beaver at his building. And it was among them that I 
spent my whole youth ! This idea smote my brain 
when for the first time I saw the approach of evening 
over Naples, with its sky of satin-grey and red. You 
might have died without seeing this ! — ^then came a 
shudder, a fit of self-pity, at the thought that I was 
beginning life when already old ; and after that tears 
and joy at being rescued in the nick of time. I have 
intellect enough for the South. ” 

When he is depicting the happiness and the brilliance 
of the South, his words become music ; witness the follow- 
ing stanzas : 

“I gaze on tlie ocean asleep, 

On tlie purple sail of a boat; 

On tbe barbours and tower steep, 

On the rocks that stand out of tbe deep, 

In tbe South 1 
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‘*For I could no longor wtay, 

To cniwl in tho old Clanniin way; 

Bo I called to tho birdH» bade tho wind 
Lift mo up and bear me away 
To the Bi>uth I * 

Henceforth the South reinaiuod Iuh coiintnut place of 
refuge from the heavy, gloomy atmoHphero of the North ; 
yet on every occtiaiou that he returncil to Italy he 
remembered with a peculiar glow of fotsling that first 
sojourn in the Bay of Naples. vSo late as tlie year 1887 
he writes to Fraulein von Meysenhug ; “ That first quiet 
stay ‘down there ’ has loft mo evt'r Kiiict> with a kind of 
superstitious yearning, as if I had l>rt^athed more deeply 
there, though only for a few moments, than at any other 
time in my life. For instanct', at that first drive in 
Naples, when we all wont to Po.silippo. ” 

On his arrival in Naph^s with Dr. Roe, my brother 
heard that Richard Wagner was at Sorrento with his 
family. This gave him a shock, since he feared the 
necessity for e.xplanations aliout tin* Festival of the 
preceding summer. Yet, strange* to say. while he was 
with Wagner in Sorrento the Bayreuth Fiwtival was 
scarcely mentioned. 'I'lie reastm was that the Festival 
had wound up with an enormous pecuniary deficit 
(£10,000, it was runnmred), and the Bayrc'uth managing 
committee was at its wit’s eiul as to liow it slnadd make 
good the loss. .Letters from the cenmuittee drove 
Wagner frantic, and MaUvida von Meyst'nhug implored 
my brother not to liring Bayreuth into the convorsation. 
Nietzsche was only too reiuly to acewh* to her wish, for 
there was no lack of other topics. 'I’hus there was a 
great deal of cheerful ami friendly int(*rcourHe between 
the two villas. Nietzsche and Wagner constantly mot 
as if on the old f<K>ting ; Imt at these mutual visits 
Wagner generally refusoil to admit the priisenco of 
Dr. R^e. Wagner could never overcttjue the ilislike ho 

' From the admirable vereiun by Miee M. 1). I’etro {Jtii/ful Wmdm, 
Euglish Edition, p. 3tK)). — T k. 
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had felt for E^e — at the very first sight of him ; he thought 
that my brother would come to grief through E^e — 
words which Nietzsche ruefully remembered later on, 
when they proved true. At the time, he scouted the 
pi’ophecy in most emphatic terms, and so did Malwida. 
Both held that Wagner’s judgment was warped by 
his excessive prejudice against Jews. None of those 
who had intercourse with Nietzsche at this period 
were allowed to know his feelings towards Wagner ; we 
only know that he earnestly tried to remain on a footing 
of genuine friendship. 

We should be utterly mistaken in assuming that, 
because my brother was disappointed with the W agnerian 
art and foresaw its corrupting influence, his personal 
aflection for Wagner was at the same moment killed. 
Far from it ! If Wagner was no longer the idol of old, 
he was still Nietzsche’s dearest friend, one to whom 
loyalty was still due. Since the migration to Bayreuth 
Nietzsche had striven hard to maintain this loyalty, 
although it was often difficult to reconcile his feelings of 
friendship with his intellectual convictions. Finally there 
came an incident which touched him very closely, and is 
mentioned again and again in his private jottings. 

On the last evening they were together, Wagner and 
my brother took a wonderful walk along the coast and 
up the heights, where a glorious view of sea, island and 
bays is obtained. It was a fine autumn day, mild, and 
with that touch of gloom in the light which presages 
winter. “An atmosphere of farewell,” said Wagner. 
Then he suddenly began to speak of Parsifal. It was 
the first time he had dilated upon this work, and he did 
so in a remarkable way, outlining it not as an artistic 
creation but as a religious, a Christian experience. .Per- 
haps Wagner felt that a Festival play for the consecration 
of the stage, conceived and composed by such a downright 
atheist as he had always declared himself to my brother 
in Tribschen — and in fact, through his outspoken utter- 
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ances, to all his friends since the beginning of the 
’seventies — could scjrrcely he credited with the requisite 
amount of Christian piety. Hence lie began to confess to 
my brother various Christian emotions and experiences, 
such as repentance and atonement, and all manner of 
leanings towards Christian dogmas. He told Nietzsche, 
for instance, of the joy he felt in the celebration of the 
Eucharist — of course in its plain and unadorned Pro- 
testant form ! Had it only been the Catholic High Mass, 
which must make a deep impression upon every man of 
artistic feeling, there would have been more excuse. My 
brother had a great liking for upright, sincere Christians, 
such as he met in BS,le ; but he thought it impossible 
that anyone who, like Wagner, had expressed himself as 
an uncompromising atheist, should ever revert to a simple 
and genuine faith. Thus he could regard Wagner’s 
sudden change of front only as an attempt to come to 
terms with the ruling powers in Germany, who had now 
grown pious — his sole aim being material success. 

While Wagner talked on and on, the last gleam of 
sunshine vanished on the sea, and a slight fog, together 
with the growing darkness, crept over the scene. In 
my brother’s heart, too, darkness had arisen. At last 
Wagner exclaimed, “Why, you don’t say a word, my 
dear fellow ! ” Nietzsche sought to explain his silence 
by some excuse or other, but his heai't was filled to 
bursting with sorrow at this histrionic self-deception on 
Wagner’s part. He wrote the following severe words : 
“I am quite unable to recognise any genius who is not 
.honest towards himself. Histrionic self-deception fills 
me with disgust : where I detect its presence, the mail’s 
achievements weigh as nothing with me ; I know that 
this staginess lies at his very core. ” 

If Wagner had said to my brother, in all simplicity 
and sincerity, “ The Christian Middle Ages, with their 
intense^ religious feeling, give the artist plenty of scope 
for artistic musical treatment ” ; if he had said, with a 
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touch of sly humour, “ It’s high time that I set the spirit 
of that age to music,” then my brother would have 
understood and approved. But this staginess of Wagner, 
this pretence of having become a simple, pious Christian, 
was more than Nietzsche could endure. It seemed to 
him unutterably sad that Wagner, who with untiring 
energy had once held himself erect “ to face the whole 
world’s hooting,” now lay prostrate, a slave to the fashion- 
able notions of the day, and had become a reviler of 
life. 

For all that, I am inclined to raise a doubt as to what 
were the fundamental ideas lying at the back of Wagner’s 
mind. Were they his atheistical ideas — or those of a 
Christian pessimism, thirsting for redemption 1 Lohengrin 
and Tannhduser favour the latter view. 

In this sense Anselm Feuerbach’s mother tried later 
to explain Wagner’s volte-face : “Parsifal is a religious 
achievement, a redemption for sinners, such as Wagner 
sorely needed after the wild and unedifying life he him- 
self had so often led.” This verdict was repeated to me 
by Erwin Eohde, who had heard it from Frau Eibbeck ; 
he added, half jestingly : “ That was just the difference 
between Wagner and Nietzsche. Nietzsche had no need 
to yearn for redemption ; in fact, I can’t see what there 
was in him to redeem — he was so incredibly good.” 

My brother did not speak of this melancholy last walk 
until much later. What really happened on that even- 
ing ? Two passionately loved ideals suddenly faced each 
other in fierce conflict : the one, that of Parsifal, Roman 
Catholic, saying “ no ” to life ; the other that powerful 
figure of Siegfried, saying “yea” to life, defying, trans- 
figuring life. And Nietzsche had held Wagner’s ideal to 
be the latter ! What a disillusionment ! Malwida could 
only remember that my brother was much depressed all 
that evening and retired to his room early. He had a 
presentiment that Wagner and he would never meet 
again. 
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the Deutsche Rundschau [^Getman Review'] for July, 1877. 
Unfortunately, this gifted young man died a year later. 
My brother had entertained great hopes of this pupil. 
Brenner himself declared that The Flaming Heart owed 
its merit to its having been written under Nietzsche’s 
influence. Efe held the same view about his Origin of 
the Moral Emotions : in the dedicatory copy which he 
gave my brother he wrote, “ From the mother of this 
book to its father, in grateful remembrance. ” These two 
instances serve to show what an uncommon influence my 
brother exercised on those around him : his presence 
acted as a powerful spur to their energy and produc- 
tivity. 

Furthermore, all manner of splendid projects were out- 
lined, and an idea Nietzsche had had in his youth once 
more fired his brain. He wrote to me : “ The ‘ school for 
teachers ’ (also called the modern monastery, the colony 
of ideas, the free university) is once more in the air — 
who knows what may come of it 1 We have already 
appointed you (in the spirit) manager of all domestic 
affairs for our institution of forty members. ” This time 
the site of this training-coUege for teachers was shifted 
from Switzerland to Italy, and several prospective 
members were included in addition to the bid circle : for 
instance, Freiherr von Seydlitz and his wife, who had 
come to Sorrento for the winter at my brother’s request, 
and whom he liked very much. But this noble scheme, 
like that projected in 1873, remained a beautiful vision ; 
nothing was done towards its realisation. 

Those magical walks in Sorrento were always a 
delightful memory for my brother. In 1877, Peter Gast 
writes, in an essay on Human, All Too Human : 

“ I remember, among other things, a hymnal composition of 
about two quarto pages, where Nietzsche had significantly 
expressed his own relation to the Allegretto of Beethoven’s 
Symphony in A major. Every morning he used to walk above 
Sorrento, past cypresses and wild roses, wrapped in thought ; it 
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AUliiiugh tinii' passtnl ciu't'rfnlly {i>r thi< i’nnr 

(>ecupants of tlu' Villa Ihihiuncci Mahvida vun Mvyjtt-j;. 
Fuji;, Nift/.-sclu', I>r. iUn*. aiitl .VUmtIiih BrciuuT, a 
Hiudi'ut Kunt ahroiul tor luH houlth and invitjHl ln’io l»y 
Maiwida— things ditl not jj;o ultttoof For Miuoothly wtlli 
my lu'other, 'riio motuFot'K of' tho party woro ^viiF'ty 
windorotl, not onh' in aj'is (MaKvida vva« nixty, IFoiuHit 
twantv), Fut in o{>inionH ; and cttnHtdoniti' ns my Frol For 
was, ho could nov('r go vory tlooply into anything, sinn* 
ho wishotl tit otrond noitFor yointg Eronucr, imr otir doar 
idtadiKtie Mahviila, nor tho sooptiral lu'o. Tho lasl- 
nainod in partlmlHr, in spito of his really touehing kiii»F 
ness towards niy Frutlu‘r, proved soniewliat trying. 

rn*t|ueut aHsuniptiou that he Feld the nanio views 
a.H Niet/,sch(' sonudimes made my Froiher impntient ; 
nlthongh in jnstiet' to Hei* I niiist add that he often told 
ma Im did not share or even understand the greuter p 5 »rt 
of uiv Frother's ideas. Malwiilu, witF all her fiolde, 
jnotFerly cFaracttu', whieF one coidd not Fut reven*, wiu* 
a. hiHH (lisooneerting eompnnion : yet even she Fad noiiih 
qualities vvhielt mnile her hard to giq, on with, r>»r 
inatatiay her ineapaeity to distingnisli lietween man and 
man, her kindly fushioii of putting jHople of uiieily 
ditterent moral and intellertnnl powers on the same levid 
At the tim(\ my Frotln'r found this fault of .\!idwid.«'s 
rather jratludie. l^uter, vvhi'U it often eansetl him inanv 
unpleasant Ciiniirtt‘m(>s, his viudiet was F .hh favouraFle 
The vvinU«r was spetii in walks, eimrming t-xeniesiou*, 
to Massa and tlnpri, ilietation and reading aloud, lie' 
nuige of authors was very varlml : Voltuiro, thd'O-e 
Michelet, 'rhurytiides and others. Apart fr>-in 
stutlies pursued in c<»mmon, each of the four mmates F ei 
his own task, and was writing a F<«ik : FrauF its 
MeyseuFug was writing /iVwuMmriaY.v of an t iLi It 
my Frtither lluvuin^ All 'l'00 ihimnn, Ufe dn ih> dt-.f-.r , • 
Murtd EmutiuuH^ and Brenner aoine short storn s, ineludn g 
an excellent one, Thi- i'Umimj Heart, whirfj apj'earetl ni 
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constantly moving towards that goal. Soon the day 
for my real work will surely come ; the preliminary train- 
ing for the Olympic Games is over. 

“My aim is to restore to mankind that repose, without 
"which no culture can arise or endure. Repose, simplicity 
and majesty ! Even in my style I wish to give a reflec- 
tion of this endeavour, as the result of the concentrated 
forces of my personality.” 
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wasthosliadow-fipirifcof thosomoditativo walkn which. 'inmulod Or 
him in that weird Allegretto, and which he inyHlically exprimHcd 
in words. . . . Hineo I canioacroH.H tha hymn in the aniinun 
of 1877 — unfortunatoly I road it in too cursory fa.^^hion > I havo 
always soon Niotzscho, when I think of him at SorrtniU), in the 
light of this piece. I figure him like Boolhoven, tlriven hy 
his spirit, roaiuing the mountain -Hide ; gazing into the world 
with a colder, yet keener vision, and, intoxicated l»y thi.H 
now aspect, fashioning a eomplomentary worhl of imw vistas, 
new concepts. What he sees uj> tl«'re is a new picture of 
humanity, especially of the wise man, who may raise himstdf 
aliovo the morality of good and evil (that is, mr morality), 
because ho is of too noble stock ami is too intelleclim! ami tm* 
sure of himself to need any longer the narrow outlook ami the 
fanaticism of the man who must fetter and traiii himself hy 
morality.” 

Unfortunatoly, in spittsofull (hi.s Impjnru'ss, NioiZNi-ho’s 
luuilth umU'rwont no cdinngi* for tho hotti'r, 'rin* 
of it Wiis that tho doctors all diugiioHod his oii.so difforont I y 
— and all wrongly. Btuno trt'atotl him fu* his iumvoh, 
others for his digestion : one advised him " to got a nioo 
Italian swcHitheart.” Wliat my hr<»tln*r really needeil 
was tho strict oculist w'ho dictatorinlly ordered i»im tu do 
no writing or n^wlitig for a whole year. He would 
have been spared many a year of tin* juiiij that tvas 
caused in particular Ijy tho so-calitHl nct'ojnmmlative 
spasms of tho ciliary imisclos. My hrothor once said 
with great truth: “If I were l»litid, I slaudd 
healthy.” 

If he did not regain cimiploto health in Sornmto, at. any 
rate he found tho joyful Cf»nvi<;ti(»n that he was on the 
right way towards intelUictunl onmneipation and towards 
himself. Such thoughts as tho following may often have 
occupied his mind : “ Wore I already free, I slaudd 

not need all this struggling, Imt should apply javsidf 
to a work or an occupation in which 1 could put my 
Ml powere to the test. Now I can otdy ho|M. gradmdlv 
to l)ecome free ; and at presont I ‘fee! that I nm 
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I am still at times a little vexed with myself for not having 
stayed a few days at Milan for her sake. From Como to 
Lugano I went by the St. Gothard line, which is now finished. 
How did I reach Lugano ? Eeally I did not want to go, but 
now I am there. As I crossed the Swiss frontier it was rain- 
ing hard, and we had a short but sharp thunderstorm. I took 
this as a good omen : nor can I deny that the nearer I drew 
to the mountains, the better I felt. At Chiasso my luggage 
was split up between two different trains — what with this and 
the Customs, it was a hopeless muddle. Even my two 
umbrellas went in opposite directions. Then a kind porter 
came to my rescue ; he spoke the first Swiss-German I heard. 
You can imagine that it moved me somewhat; I suddenly 
observed that I would far rather live among Swiss-Germans 
than among Germans. The man looked after me so well — 
ran about in so fatherly a fashion (all fathers have a touch of 
clumsiness) — that at last everything was set right again, and 
I went on to Lugano. The carriage from the Hotel du Parc 
was waiting for me, and I was fairly overjoyed ; it must be the 
best hotel in the world. I have got into touch with some of 
the Mecklenburg landed nobility ; this is a type of German 
which suits my taste. In the evening I looked on at an 
informal ball of the most innocent sort ; nothing but English 
people — it was all so funny. That night I had my first sound 
sleep, and this morning I see all my beloved mountains before 
me — each mountain a memory.” 

Although Nietzsche ended this letter by saying You 
ive me a big dose of motherly treatment, and I shall 
iver forget it,” Malwida was somewhat nettled at this 
Report of Odysseus.” Our dear Malwida had little 
nse of humour, and was liable to take very seriously 
hat my brother meant only in fun. At Genoa Nietzsche 
rote, in a postcard to Freiherr von Seydlitz : To-day 
am in all respects a broken man, even morally : for 
am terribly suspicious, count my money every minute, 
strust my fellow-creatures and feel that I do not deserve 
I have the sun shining upon me : and it isn't shining ! ” 
alwida read this postcard in a tragic spirit, and wrote 
various people that Nietzsche was quite broken with 
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HBTT'ItN Tt> KWITZKHI.ANM 

Tow A»»8 spring hin i*ytt tr*rtil»l*> iii'giui w.»riic, 

ThtMjppnwmvtj HcirtH'ci* uirjilHi’ iuthu-m! lain l>> ri turn la 
Hwitzorhuul, in <irtifr tirst to ni»l»'rg*< h run’ nt I'iaflrrH 
niitl HiigjiK, nnti thru, in thr hut wratlu-r, tu rrvinit }jj« 
boluvrti nitiuntuinx. Wi’^lung tuirr imtir !.• avujii iravrl- 
listg by train, Ijis ti«»k nbip tit (irimu. 

in » lung Irttnr tVuui l.ugiiiH. l*. I’lnul.-iu vuij 
Mnyiit'nbng, hr givrn a livrly arruiiul of hi'* ” ! 
■wanderings'' baek tii Swit/.urland ; 

“ Kt*.’i-«n;kneHai« trrrihlM Hi»l yi t n.iilly ri4i*’nlu«*4. , . . .\U 
that litilil mo hack fnnn Huiridr whh u tiuuta nn tu wlj,>rii itm 
»oa wti« - for «n« n«t want lu }>** *1 ma 

and pay oiiw’s rwHcntirs ui» up}>aUjn|f huju h'i h ^nuu-.lnl i<’»i»rd, 
. . . Arrivdi at (bfiwa, I want tilr<M«bi tii thr H .ti l ij*. 
Ijotidnw and rotirwl tu Iwud, in griHit jiain, i Hi I Vt.hiy, a dull, 
rainy day, I pluckad up eouragu atmiit ««.un, sus«i wrut i.> Ui« 
picture-gaUaty of th«i i*ak/.a«i ftiigiudr. W..n<lrr!»i! h.)W lh» 
sight of thoao family jairtniita rriittir«4 an.l jn*}»ii..l iuk’ 
'i'hisro'o a llrignwia tm }iar»w*lia*:}i -and m Us.* .*).* t.f ihai 
{amorful war-horwi you min thw whoh* ».f di.* f;u(idy ; 

that wjiH wjinothing for iny »!opn<a<a’4 staU*! l'< ; u.ijidly, I 
rato Van iJyck atul Hui«»ns higher ihan imy i thur l iunnru, 
Tho other pirturrs l«ft imi c«»ld, escopt a l»ynut <1, .pijtrrt |,y 
(imirriiio. 

*’ Thun I canifl hack to life, and the rent .4 the day I *at, 
calm and couragaoua, in my h«4«d. Ni .hty ihiu.’ * 
fresh distractiKn. t made lha wholw Jiiuritey <husu:i t** 
Milan in th« company of a Very idiarmiiti.* y-mo' haU. ! dm. •«» 
from a Milan theatre * em cseloii i-h, ynu 

ahoiih! have heard my Italian ! Had I I«hh <i ,, I 4..*;*! I 
havit tiikrit |ji.r with me to l'‘falTi.r!. ; ii«>*.uir! thu*. loani ».-r« j# 
forbidden nw.shw mighl haVB«nl«rlan»»tt mu wsih hn 
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pain on his journey out of Italy. The nuHuiKUu-Ht aiuliug 
was cleared up during Malwida’s visit to Brde, hut tny 
brother sighed at the thought that Mahvida so I'asily 
mistook his meaning when he “talked a little nonsense.’' 
In any case she had felt ottended at Nietzsche’s juhilutiou 
over his return to Switzerland. 

Malwida and my brother had taketi the opportunity 
while at Sorrento of making plans for his future career, 
especially with regard to his marriage. Friivilein von 
Meysenbug had only one object in view^ — to makc^ him 
pecuniarily independent and to release him from his 
B2ble professorship ; accordingly, to fiu<l a young lady 
whose highest ambition it would be to afford the 
philosopher an opportunity of carrying out his great 
life-work. But as Wagner once said, in the coui’si^ of 
a similar discussion ; “ How is one to take witliout 
stealing 1 Such young ladies are Imrd to find ! " 
During the winter Malwida wrote to me, asking whether, 
among the girls whom my bi'other liked, I did not- know 
one who would be specially suited for this task. I could 
not help treating the whole affair as something of a joke, 
although I did not refuse to make suggestiotm. My 
brother writes to me on April 25 th : 

“Nothing, dearest sister, could have been more clujorful 
than your letter, which at every point hit the nail on the 
head. 1 was very unwell. ... As soon as I got up Fniuleiu 
von M. took to her bed for three days, owing to rheumatism. 
Amid all our misery we laughed heartily together when I reiul 
her some chosen passages from your letter. The plan which 
Fraulein von M. regards as unalterable, and in the execution 
of which you must help, is as follows. We are convincetl that 
my professorial career in Bale cannot be a permanent «««* ; 
that I could only go on with it at the expense of all my 
more important projects, and even then at the risk of com- 
pletely sacrificing my health. Next winter, indeed, I shall 
have to continue my work at Bale, but after Easter, 1878 , it 
will be all over, if the other combination succeeds— that is to 
say, my marriage. The lady will have to suit my taste, but 
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sh« must be well off— that is an essential. ‘ Good, but rich,’ 
as Frjiulein von M. said, and we laughed loudly at that ‘ but.’ 
If I married, I should live the next few years in Homo — a 
most convenient place for health, for socioty and for my 
studios. The matter is to bo taken in hand this summer, in 
Hwitzorland, so that I can return as a married man to Bale.” 

Yet tlu^ fnrtihor awny from Mahvida rny brother went 
the more inipi’a.cticahlo her Hcheines appearetl to him, 
and very soon afUnnvardH lu' wrote to me : “ d'ho ])n>- 
powsl marrinp;(i is indtMMl a.n ('xcolUmt id(ui, l)ut most 
unlikely G) he realised — of that I am cortain.” 

From Lugano he had gone to Ilagaz, hnt linding tlu^ 
{)laa^ not high enough hei went on to Itoscuilaui, nc'ar 
Meiringen, in tlie liernese Olxudand. Ho proposed tliat 
I should join him at Imcerm^ early in .Inly, and if 
poKsihle accompany him to llosiudaui. \Vt5 <lid in fact 
meet at Lucerne on July 0th, an<l Hp(mt two pleasajit 
we<‘kH at Ihumion Felseiu^gg, near Zug. Wo discusHCHl 
Mulwida’s marriage' projects, also the “colony of ideuis,” 
wliich had already lu'cn (h'funtely planuod for tlie 
following winter. Tin' scheme fell through, partly 
owing to the evil elVects of the psist spring in Italy on 
my hntther’s health, Imt also hecanst' Frwin Rethde 
luwer wearieel of urging Nietzsche not to l('a,v(' Ihlle. 
One olyection my brother luul to tlie “ cetlouy ’’ was that 
lie could not endure to live and eat in a large company 
of intimates: onlinary “ gM'garinus hoarding-house 
animals” wore Imtter, he said, because they made no 
pretence of understanding him. Even in that clieerful 
party of four at Sorrento he found two companioiiH at 
a time (piite enough. 

From Felsetiegg he returne<l to Eosenlauihad. wlieiice 
ho gives a curious sketch <>f his state of mitnl in a letter 
to lioluk', who had just got married : 

“ Dear, dear friend, how shall I put it ?— whonover T tliink 
of you, I am ovorcomti with emotion ; and when someono 
wrote to mo tho other day ‘ Uohde's young wife, a most diarm- 
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ing lady, wliose noble aotil shines out in every feature,’ I went 
so far as to shod tears, though I can give no adequate reason 
for 80 doing. Wo will ask the psychologists : they will end by 
discovering that this is onvy, that I grudge you your happiness ; 
or anger at the thought that someone has seduced my friend 
from me, and now keeps him hidden somewhere, God knows 
where — on the Ehine or in Paris — and will not give him back ! 
The other day, when I was mentally singing to myself my 
* Hymn to Solitude,’ ^ the thought suddenly came over me 
that you did not care a bit for my music, and wore very anxious 
to have a song on ‘ The Companionship of Two.’ That same 
evening I played the song, and succeeded — so that all the 
angek would gladly have listened, especially the human angels. 
But it was a dark rcwm, with no one to hoar ; thus I had to 
keep all my happiness and tears to myself. 

“ Shall I toll you aliout myself ? How I am always on the 
march, from two hours Ixiforo sunriso, and especially when 
afternoon and evening lengthen the shadows? IIow many 
things 1 have thought out for myself, and how rich I feel 
myself, now that this year has at last allowed mo to clear away 
the lumber of those days when I had to teach and think 
in one groove ? As I live here, I can put up with all my bodily 
ilia ; they have indeed followed me oven into the mountains, 
but there are ao many liappy intervals of thinking and 
feeling." 

My brother’s remark lliat his improvisations on f.lu'. 
piano had not lK5«m hoiml was, liowovor, a mistake. It 
turned out afterwards that tho door was ajar, and that 
a very remarkable listener had stood on the otlun* side, 
namely, Dom P«Klro, Eniporor of Brazil, who is said to 
have la^en deeply movtal hy the wonderful jdaying. Sonu^ 
days later they met (»n a tour in ilio mountains, without 
my brother’s having any idea who his acquaintance was. 
The unknown expresstHl hia thanks to Nietzsche for the 
wonderful playing, aiul this gave rise to a long and 
intertisting convenHition. My brother liad noticcid tliat 
the stranger wars treated with great respt^ct, but it was 

' Thera it* h.tm an uiamiwiateblo play on words : KinHamkcit (ons 
imomess) and Zweiwmkoit (twi»-*»imeuess). - Tk. 
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not until they had separated that he learnt it was Dom 
Pedro. 

Another little episode is worth recording. On his 
walks ray brother had seen a little invalid boy sitting in 
front of a cottage. The boy seemed rather deserted, 
since his parents were occupied with the hay-harvest. 
Finally Nietzsche fell into the habit of passing the child 
almost every day and giving him sweets. He even took 
with him a little cloth, which he moistened at a neigh- 
bouring spring, to wipe the child’s face. The parents 
said that the boy was happy all day in the anticipa- 
tion that “ the kind gentleman ” would come. My brother 
made inquiries as to the nature of his malady, and 
promised that, if the child were taken to BMe, it should 
be cured at his expense. Immediately after his arrival 
in BMe Nietzsche actually made arrangements for placing 
the boy in an infirmary. He learnt, however, to his sorrow 
that the poor little fellow had died in the interim, 
saying all the time, “ I shall soon be going to the kind 
gentleman.” 

It was now decided that we should return to B^le 
for the winter. I should have preferred him to resign 
his post there and then, but he was not to be persuaded. 
Accoi-dingly he writes to Malwida : “I am resolved to 
go back to Bale in October and resume my old activities. 
I cannot endure to live without the idea of being useful; 
and the people of BMe are the only people who make 
me feel that I am of any use. My meditations and 
literary efforts, questionable as they are, have always 
made me ill ; so long as I was really a scholar, I was 
in good health ; but then came nerve-shattering music 
and metaphysical philosophy, and worrying about a 
thousand matters that do not concern me in the least. 
Hence I want to be a teacher once more ; even if I cannot 
stand the work, I shall at least die at my post. I have 
told you Plato’s conception of these matters.” 

These feelings, as has already been remarked, were 
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subject to many jflucttiationa ; for, to quote the words 
of Zarathistra, his feet were still trembling on the new 
path. Yet often ho exulted in the thought that he was 
now on the i-ight track for his own loftiest aim. Thus 
on August SOtli he writes to Frau Marie Baumgartner 
from llosenlaui : 

“Here, dear lady, is a short note as fore-runner of my 
arrival at BAIe— not as an answer to your kind and, as always, 
sympathetic letter! If I often shuddered at the thought of 
my twilight life at Bale in the coming winter, yet I was 
always comforted by the anticipation of your cosy room and 
cordial welcome. ‘ llenounce thou shalt, renounce thou must ’ 
is true everywhere, of every human life : hence good friends 
must keep close together, so that there may be at least one 
snug corner in the world whore the bleakness of renunciation 
cannot penetrate. It is becoming clearer and clearer to me 
that the cause of my ultimate illness was the excessive con- 
straint I had to put m>on. myself at Bale; in the end, my 
power of resistance was broken. I know, I feel that there 
awaits me a higher mission than is embodied in my post at 
Bale, honourable though it is ; however much I may be able 
to use even cbuisioal scholarship for my higher task, I am 
something more than a olaesical scholar. 'I hanker after 
myself,' that is really the continual refrain of my last ten 
years. Now that through a year’s communion with myself 
all has become clear and well-defined to me (I cannot express 
how rich, how joyously creative I feel, in spite of all my 
physical suffering, as soon as I am left alone) — now I tell you, 
as one who knows, that I am not returning to Bale in order 
to stay there for good. How things will turn out, I cannot 
say; but my freedom — lor which the outward conditions 
shall be as modest as possible — my freedom I shall certainly 
gain.” 

Thus W6 waited to see if the whole question as to 
resigning the profeeuorshij) or not would ho llnally 
decided one way or another. At the begiuuing of 
Beptembor Fritz returned to and after his many 

months of travel his home, nay even his professional 
duties, did him good. I remember many remarks of Ins 
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at the time, setting a high value upon a definite vocation, 
a post that took up one’s whole time. Regarding his 
return to B^le he writes to Fraulein von Meysenbug, 
whose visit we were expecting : “ My house, my environ- 
ment, my dear sister — everything around me is charming, 
attractive, fascinating. Yet many a canker of care 
gnaws at my heart. 

“For two nights I slept so well, so well! ... In 
Rosenlaui I spent a sleepless night, revelling in delightful 
pictures of Nature and considering whether I could not 
somehow live up at Anacapri. But I constantly siglied 
at the thought tliat Italy made me discouraged, enfeebled 
(how you got to know me last May ! I am ashamed ; 
I was never like that before). In Switzerland I was 
more myself ; and as I base my ethics upon the highest 
possible expression of self, not upon mystifying generalisa- 
tions, I am impregnable in the Alps, especially when I 
am alone, and have no other enemy than myself. I 
have taken up my studies on Greek literature — who 
knows if anything will come of them ? ” 

We had found a charming residence in Bale, 22 Geller- 
strasse, with a gloiioxxs view over the Black Forest and the 
Jura Mountains. Among our many visitors was our dear 
Fraulein von Meysenbug, who stayed some time in BMe. 
By his chivalrous championship of Malwida, Nietzsche 
was led into a long quarrel with his bosom friend 
Freiherr von Gersdorff, whom he had known for seventeen 
years. Through Malwida’s agency Gersdorff had come 
to know a young Italian lady, of whose character and 
circumstances Malwida, with her above-mentioned ignor- 
ance of tlie world, had given an entirely false repre- 
sentation. The lady came of a distinguished but some- 
what degenerate Italian family ; and in reliance on 
Malwida’s judgment, Gersdorff had become engaged to 
her. The situation grew complicated : Gersdorff saw 
the force of his parents’ objections, yet was genuinely in 
love, and felt bound to marry the girl ; and finally poor 
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Malwida was subjected to reproach. My brother, who 
rather undervalued the power of love and the influence 
of a wife, wrote a long letter to Gersdorff, defending 
Eraulein von Meysenbug and warning his friend against 
this utterly unsuitable match. Gersdorff was much 
hurt by this letter, and, as my brother afterwards 
admitted, with justice ; for in the heat of the moment 
my brother had used rather strong language. Although 
Gersdorff said “ I wouldn’t stand such a letter from 
anyone but Nietzsche,” both felt that it was better to 
give up personal intercourse for some time. Malwida, 
of course, had only wished for the best, and was very 
unhappy at the annoyance to which Gersdorff had been 
subjected. Later on, when the luckless engagement had 
been cancelled, the two friends discussed the matter by 
letter, and were reconciled, but for six years Nietzsche 
had to forego the company of this most loyal and helpflil 
comrade. In this inteiwal Gersdorff had lost touch with 
my brother’s philosophical development, and could not 
follow it step by step. How great a loss this was, 
Nietzsche did not realise till later. Looking back, 
we sometimes said : “ Here began that isolation, which, 
like a dark shadow, was destined to spread further and 
further over Nietzsche’s life.” 
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IWM.m, ALL TOO HUMAN 

It is significant that Human, All Too Human, was 
begun just at the time of the Bayreuth Festival. This 
period was specially suitable for the study of human 
beings from the highest type down to the ordinary 
gregarious animal. The Baroness von W. told me that 
she realised why it was at Bayreuth that my brother had 
been driven to a complete inner revolution. One often 
put oneself the question there : “ Who really believes in 
ideals 1 ” Even the best types at Bayreuth were so 
absorbingly occupied with themselves, with their love 
affairs and the vanities of the great world, while others 
flauiated their enthusiasm in such a crude, obtrusive 
fashion, that the great ideal of the Festival seemed to be 
almost forgotten, or at least was regarded as a mere side 
issue. 

Eemembering all this (it is no pleasant memory), we 
can understand the bitter irony with which Nietzsche, in 
the introduction to Eccc Homo (1888), recalls the genesis 
of his Human, All Too Human : 

“ The origin of this book goes back to the time of the first 
Bayreuth Festival ; a violent reaction against my whole 
environment there is one of its basic conditions. Not only 
did the entirely unimportant and illusory nature of the 
Wagnerian ‘ ideal ’ then become clearly manifest to me, but 
above all I saw that even for those most nearly concerned ‘ the 
ideal ’ was not the chief thing — that quite different matters 
were handled with more seriousness, more passion. Then, too, 
the pitiable company of male and female patrons, all very 
much in love, extremely bored, and unmusical to a sickening 
degree. . . . 

“The whole leisured rabble of Europe had foregathered 
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recurred. His headaches and eye-aches were so severe 
and so lasting, that we were at our wits’ end to know 
what to do and where to find help. We tried at least to 
relieve Fritz of part of his teaching duties. He addressed 
the following request to the educational authorities : 
“ My bad state of health compels me to ask for a tem- 
porary relief in my teaching work, that is, a release 
from oral lessons for the rest of the term. My violent 
and periodically recurring headaches and eye-aches have 
lately reached such a pitch, that some such relief has 
become an urgent necessity, and it is only through the 
favour I request that I can hope to bring my university 
lectures to completion. I have discussed the matter with 
Professor Burckhardt, and beg for favourable considera- 
tion of my request.” 

The authorities met my brother’s wishes with their 
usual kindness, and released him for ever from his oral 
lessons. For the rest of the winter things accordingly 
went somewhat better, but for all that we took the firm 
resolve to consider henceforth the ultimate abandomnent 
of his career at BS,le. The work upon Human, All Too 
Human, made less demands on his eyesight than his 
university duties. Fortunately, Peter Gast was again in 
residence at B41e, and proved of the greatest assistance ; 
without him, the book would never have been finished. 
Fritz dictated, and let Gast copy and arrange. In Ecce 
Homo he says slyly that Gast was the real writer of 
Human, All Too Human, while he was only the author. 

We lived quite a retired life that winter. We seldom 
saw the Overbecks, as they lived at the other end of 
the town, half-an-hour’s journey distant. Overbeck had 
been married for more than a year before we made the 
acquaintance of his wife. I cannot disguise the fact that 
my brother at once conceived a certain dislike for her. 
He found hef manner unattractive and her appearance 
unpleasing, since her complexion was uncommonly bad. 
Whenever he talked to her, he removed his spectacles. 
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Just as Wagner had warned my brother against Hr. Rde, 
so Frau Cosima had warned us against Frau Overbeck, 
if in more measured terms. Whether Overbeck had 
iieard of this first impression and of the warnings, I do 
not know, but at any rate he was pathetically anxious to 
display his wife in the best possible light, and especially 
to laud her shrewd intelligence. A favourite phi'ase of 
his was “ Among a hundred women you’ll hardly find 
one like her” — on which Hohde afterwards remarked, 
“ I hope there are none like her among a thousand 
women — or this world would be a vale of tears.” Ih'r 
“sour nihilism” was utterly repugnant to him. Still, 
after a time we grew accustomed to her defects and 
I'ecognised the real merits of her intellect — a fact which 
my brother recorded in some jesting verses. 

In the midst of the composition of Human, All Too 
Human, Wagner sent his Parsifal, which was already 
bound, with the dedication : “ Heaity greetings and best 
wishes to my dear friend Friedrich Nietzsche, llichai’il 
Wagner.” My brother relates in Ecce Homo that the 
despatch of Parsifal crossed that of Human, All Too 
Human. This is a mistake : he probably confused this 
with the forwarding of a part of the manuscript to his 
publisher. Altogether, his memory for facts was defec- 
tive, and this explains many an error. His mind was 
continually engaged on such momentous problems that 
everyday occurrences did not impress themselves on his 
brain. These he left to me, as he often jokingly declared, 
because my memory for everyday occurrences was said to 
be excellent. 

We read Parsifal with mingled feelings. On 
January 4th, 1878, he- writes to Freiherr von Seydlitz : 

“ Yesterday I got Parsifal, sent me by Wagner. Impressions 
of a first reading : more Liszt than Wagner, the spirit of the 
Oonnter-Eeformation ; for me, too much accustomed as I am 
to the Greek, the universally human spirit, every thing in it is 
^essively limited, outwardly and inwardly, by Christianity ; 
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nothing but fantastic psychology ; no flesh, and far too much 
blood, (especially at the Last Supper it becomes all too full- 
blooded) ; then, I don’t care for hysterical womenfolk : much 
that is endurable to the mental eye will bo scarcely tolerable 
when it is put on the stage; think of our actors praying, 
trembling and with necks craned in ecstasy. The interior of 
the Grail-Oastle simply cannot be eflfective on the stage, any 
more than the wounded swan. All these fine inventions belong 
to epic poetry, and, as I say, to the mental eye. The language 
sounds like a translation from a foreign tongue. But the 
situations and their sequence — is that not in the highest vein 
of poetry ? Is it not a last defiance of music ? ” 

As soon as tluo manuscript of Iliman, All Too 
Human, was ready, and the lectures at BCile University 
came to an end, my brother went to Baden-Baden, in 
order to undei’go a course of treatment at a sanatoi'ium 
there. As he spent almost the whole day in bathing, 
gymnastics and walks, his poor tortured eyes got a rOvSt, 
and the terrible pains began to vanish. When the 
pi'oof-slieets came, the improvement was less marked, but 
all the same ho made a groat recovery at Baden-Baden, 
and on a visit there 1 found him in tlie best of spirits. 

The whole manuscript had been sent to the publisher 
Sohmeitzner at the end of January, 1878, with the 
ro((uoHt that the printing should bo koj)t entirely secret. 
In the meantime my brother liad had the idea of letting 
till', hook apptHU' under another name, so that his friends, 
especially Wagner, could express a totally unbiassed 
opinion on its merits. Tie looked on the wholcj affair as 
a sort of test for ascertaining “ the effect of his writings ” 
as a[ (art from his personality. “On the other hand, T 
was viny KC(tptical. I saw factions. . . . Vl will wait,’ I 
said, ‘ until Wagner i-eeogni.ses a book that is directed 
against him.’ ” A mythical account of the new authox-, 
“ Herr Btu’uhurd Oron," had already been concoctxMl. 

“ Htsrr Bernhard Cron is, bo far as is known, a German 
from the llussian Baltic provinces, who of late years has been 
a continual traveller, in Italy, where among other things ho 
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devoted himself to philological and antiquarian studies, he 
made the acquaintance of Dr. Paul Eee. Through the latter’s 
agency he came into contact with Herr Schmeitzner. As his 
address for the next few years is subject to constant changes, 
letters should be forwarded to Herr Cron’s publisher. Herr 
Schmeitzner has never seen him personally.” 

Unfortunately, this scheme was frustrated through the 
opposition of the publisher, who did not want to give up 
my brother’s name and, as it seems, was not sorry at the 
prospect of a little scandal. Scandal was just what 
Fritz would gladly have avoided, but in the end he said 
that, after all, the truth would come out sooner or later, 
and concealment would only postpone the conflict over 
his new philosophy — ^he had better plunge into the fray 
at once. Moreover, he conceived it his duty to acknow- 
ledge his former errors as such : “ Whoever allows 
himself to speak in public is obliged also to contradict 
himself in public, as soon as he changes his opinions. ” 

At the time I deeply regretted that Human, All Too 
Human could not appear anonymously — my brother 
would have been spared a great deal ; and perhaps I 
regret it still. It seems to me that under a pseudonym 
the book would have been more “personal” in many 
places; as soon as he put his own name to it, he 
naturally had to consider people’s feehngs. As it is, 
many a thought may have been lost altogether or 
weakened by being put in impersonal form. 

The book appeared on May 30th, 1878, the centenary 
of Voltaire’s death ; that it was dedicated to Voltaire was 
in some degree accidental. Peter Gast is quite right 
when he writes : “ How came it, though, that Nietzsche 
inscribed Voltaire’s name on his book, seeing that 
Nietzsche had shaken off so many of the fetters that still 
bound the French thinker 1 

“ Answer : The name of Voltaire, who is connected with 
one of the most extensive intellectual movements of 
Europe, and who, as has been mentioned, again stood in 
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the foi’efrout of public interest at the time when tliis 
hook was mentioned, served Nietzsche merely ns a badge. 
This name protects one from being confounded with 
obscurantists ; it is the bugbear of all romantics and 
mystics! Compare, in this connection, Aphorism 211 in 
the second volume ul' Ilnmun, All Too Human.” 

On the very date mentioned a X’emarkable incident 
occurred. A bust of Voltaire was sent tis from Paris, 
accompanied solely by the words : “ d’he soul of Voltaire 
pays its respc'cts to Krit'drich Niotzscln^.” Wo could 
never discover who was the seudm’. Tlui Imst had been 
placed on the wi'iting table ; Fritz sat in front of it and 
gazed at it intently. 1 stocxl by his side, and as I lirst 
studied Voltaire’s face, with the hard, mocking lines 
about the mouth, and thou glanced at my hrotht'r, in 
whose eyes an earnest yet soft e.xpression lay, I felt a 
deep concern. As if to protect him, 1 flung my arms 
about his de,ar head and my tears fell on his face. 
“ Why do you cry, Lisbeth ? ” askexl Fritz, gently. “ He 
was bt)tter arnuxl to fight against a world of prejudice, 
he was made of sterner stuff," 1 answered, sobbing. 
Fritz took my hand and pTOssed it tenderly, ami was 
silent for a space. At hist he said, with fiuv.ed gaiety, 
“ 1 am much stronger than you think ; in my breast, too, 
Wotan has put a stern heart.” 1 shook my heaid 
violently, smiled ami recovereil my composure. Both of 
us hated emotional scenes ; Init at that momimt 1 ctndd 
not conti’ol myself, 1 seemed to be clairvoyant, the wliole 
tragedy of a genius who is called to a task almost t(H) 
great for a human life and for his soft heart was unrolled 
before my eyes. My brother had the same feeling. In 
romembmnce of this scene he writes (.hme, 1H7H) : “The 
destiny of a man, about whom even after a hundrtMl years 
only party verdicts are formed, rose up before my eytss 
as a dreadful symbol ; it is towards the liberator of tlm 
mind that men are most implacable in hate, most unjust 
in love. Vet in spite of all, I will quietly go my way 

1) 
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and renounce ovorything that might irmder my pro- 
gress. The crisis <if iny life is at hand : if I did not 
realise the tremendous fruitfulm ws of my new philoso})hy, 
my heart might well quail. But I am at one with 
myself. ” 

Yet when the book had to wander forth into the world, 
my brother felt grave qualms as to its reception by his 
friends. In order to let the crisis appear less serious to 
them, and to make the book more digestible, lie added 
dedicatory verses, grave and gay, for each recipient. 
These have been published in the little volume Poems 
and Epigrams. So as to reconcile Malwida to the fact 
that the hook had mainly been written while ho was 
staying at lier villa, he wrote as a dedication to her : 

“Lingers no traoo hero of Sorrento’s fragrance? 

Is all a wild and sunless mountain scene, 

Scarce autumn’s warmth, and not a sign of loro f 
Tlien but a part of mo this book onshrinos : 

The better part to her I dedicate 

Who was to me, physician, mother, friend.’’ 

His greatest anxiety was, how Wagner would take the 
book. Would he fully appreciate its greatness ? Wouhl 
he, though with, pain, at least attempt to lie just to my 
brother, and grant him his personal freedom without 
renouncing his friendship 1 We have discovered the 
draft of a letter to Wagner which Fritz had written 
while the idea of letting the book appear anonyiiumsly 
was still being mooted. The Master was to be let into 
the secret, but to his following the author was to remain 
unknown. The draft runs : 

“ In sending you Hitman, All Too Hmnan, I am confidently 
placing my secret in your and your wife’s hands, and assume 
that it will be faithfully kept. The authorship is mine : in it 
I have revealed my most intimate impressions of men and 
things, and for the first time have completed the circle of my 
own thought. During a period that was full of physical 
Buffering, this book was a solace that never failed whore other 
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solaeeH failed. PerhapH I am only alive to-day boi'iuiKO I whk 
capable of writing it. 

“A pseudonym had to be chosen : first, bocauso I 
did not wish to hamper tho effect of my earlier writings ; 
secondly, because I want to be saved from public and 
private mudthrowing (my health can no longer stand that 
sort of thing) ; lastly, and most of all, bocauso I hope 
to give food for an im2>rmmal discussion, in which my 
intellectual friends of all sorts can take part without being 
hindered by any delicacy of feeling. I know none amongst 
them who would agree with tiie views contained in this book, 
but I am very curious to U'arn tho objections they may bo 
able to raise. 

“ I fool like an officer who has stormed a redoubt. Wounded, 
indeed — but there he is on top, and ho unfurls his flag. 
Although, as I have said, I know no one who shares 
my views, I have the impression of having thought not as 
an individual but as an aggregate — tho strangest blend of 
solitude and multitude. A lierald who has run on in front, 
and does not know it tho knights are following lum, or if 
thoy still exist.” 

Now that tho hhui, of anonymity ha<l boon givun u[), 
Fritz a<I(lro.sHo<l Wagnor in a patlustlc, almost o.hildliko, 
dedicatory poem, alluding to Wagner’s old j)atornHl 
frioiulship for him : 

“ Herewith Friwlrich, tho (rw»-thijik(ir, 

Ilajipy ill his now.honi hiintliiiK, 

HoikIh fnim Hklo a olioory grootiiig 
To tho Mantor and liiw lady. 

Will thoy, ill a kindly Hjiirit 
Tout with candiil hand tlio infant, 

Hoo if it is liko its daddy, 

Kviiu hoH tho Htinio inuittaohio. 

And on two logo or on four log* 

Crawls and tumhloH round tho world ? 

It saw tho light amid tho mountuius, 

And at onco Imgim its hoptiiuK. 

Wall, howo’or its oorthly journoy 
May iHifall, its prosont ohjoot 
Is to ploaso not many, moroly 
Homo liftoon or so ; to others 
'Twill bo inookory or torment. 

But hoforo wo aond it roaming 

n 2 
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May 05*0 giro bloHsing 

And lady, wine and gracious, 

Help il« prtigresa with, hor favour/’ 

Thti only auswur fnmi Bnyi'outh was a 
Aka, Hie Muaterk eye luul anything but 
it, atai the favtmr uf the MaBtoi-’s lady 
ever ! 


stony silence 
a blessing in 
was lost tor 
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CRISIS AND SEPARATION 

Human, All Too Human was received by Nietzsche's 
friends with mingled feelings of surprise and regret. 
Their attitude is described by Erwin Eohde in a letter 
of June 16 th, 18 T 8 : 

My astonishment at this latest performance of Nietzsche’s 
was, as you may imagine, supreme; one felt as if led from 
the hot to the cold room of a Turkish bath ! I must say 
candidly, my dear fellow, that this astonishment was not 
without an element of pain. How can a man strip off his 
own soul in this fashion and put on another — in short, become 
a Eee instead of a Nietzsche? I still stand amazed before 
this miracle ; and can neither rejoice over it nor have any 
definite opinion at all ; for I do not really understand. . . . 
All these speculations on man as a creature concerned, like 
other animals, purely with himself — not only thinking solely 
of himself, but destined by nature to do so — appear to me 
neither particularly acute nor in any way convincing. And 
if we are all hateful egotists (I know, my dear friend, how 
far more egotistical I am than you !), surely no one should 
try to remove the sting which warns us that we ought not to 
be egotists. ... In making this frank avowal, I am only 
thinking of the general tone of your book. For the great 
amount of valuable matter it contains I can only tender you 
my heartfelt thanks. I enjoy individual passages piecemeal ; 
in so many places I find the old Nietzsche unchanged, 
untainted by Bee’s fads. What you say of the Greeks, in 
particular, throws a searchlight into the innermost soul of 
that wonderful people.” 

My brother answered as follows : 

All this is very right and proper, my dear fellow : we 
two do not yet stand on a clay pedestal that can be overthrown 
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by one book. This time I am quietly waiting until the waves, 
in which my poor friends are floundering, gradually subside. 
If it is I who flung them into those waves — well, there’s no 
danger to life, that I know from experience ; and if hero and 
there friendship is imperilled, we’ll do a service to truth and 
say, ‘ What we loved in one another till now was a cloud.’ 
I could say a great deal, and think still more that must bo 
left unsaid : I will just venture, by way of a joke, to compare 
myself to a man who gives a big dinner and sees all his giuists 
run away without tasting the fine dishes put before them. 
If one or two guests do take a few bites and enjoy tboni (as 
you do, my dear good fellow, in praising my Greeks), the host 
feels highly honoured. 

“Don’t puzzle your brains as to how such a book could 
have been written, but go on extracting this and that mors<',l 
for yourself. Perhaps the day will come when you, with your 
fine constructive imagination, will see the whole as a wliolo., 
and share in the great happiness that has been mine. In llus 
meantime, you must look only for me in my book, and not for 
friend Iloe. I am proud to have discovered his lofty qualities 
and aims, but he had no influence whatever on my 'philosophy 
in a nutshell,’ which was ready and for a good part com- 
mitted to paper by the autumn of 1876, when I imide his 
acquaintance. We found ourselves on the same plane ; 
our conversations were a source of great enjoyintmt and 
of much mutual profit. ... I suppose this makes me 
seem still stranger to you, still more incomprohonsihle •? 
If you only felt what I feel, now that I have set up my 
life’s ideal — ^you would indeed rejoice in your friend. And 
the day will come.” 

Here arises the qixestion, how we came to rnak(« 
Dr. E^e to some extent responsible for my hrotluu-’H 
new philosophy. The reason is a very natural oiu'. : w(i 
found the new views unsympathetic (new things arn 
always uncomfortable). It comforted us to imagine 
that our beloved Fritz could not have hit upon snoh 
unpleasant ideas by himself, and thus we tacitly hlained 
Dr. Rde. When a child has done something wrong, the 
mother flies out like a lioness and scolds her neighhour’s 
boy for leading hers astray. Poor Dr, !{('(» (mite 
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undeservedly became ‘‘the neighbour's naughty boy/’ 
Eichard Wagner now found his prejudice against E^e 
confirmed, and mentioned the fact. The anti-Semites 
started a theory that E4e was the evil Semitic principle 
which had diverted Nietzsche, the honest Aryan visionary, 
into verbal hair-splitting. People entirely overlooked 
the warm under-current of humanity in the book (a 
current directly opposed to E4e’s arid views) ; they did 
not see below the surface. Even the loyal Eohde made 
this mistake, but Nietzsche quite forgave him ; he was 
only sorry that he made his friend suffer. But many 
another friend of Wagner had to suffer likewise. 

In a letter to Eraulein Mathilde Maier, a great friend 
of Wagner's, he writes (July 15 th, 1878) : 

cannot help ifc: I am bound to cause all my friends 
distress, for I must at last declare how I freed myself from 
my own distress. There were two things that were making 
me more and more ill, and had almost robbed me of character 
and capacity : the metaphysical cloud enveloping all that was 
true and simple, the struggle with reason against reason, the 
attempt to see a wonder and a portent in everything ; and 
the corresponding baroque art of exaggeration and glorified 
unrestraint, I mean the art of Wagner. If you could realise 
in what a pure mountain air I am now living, how gently 
I am inclined towards those who still dwell in the mists of the 
valleys, how far more than ever I am drawn towards all that 
is good and efficient, a hundred times nearer the Greeks than 
before ; how in every detail of life I strive after wisdom, while 
formerly I merely honoured and extolled the wise — in short, 
if you could only grasp this change and crisis, how eager you 
would be to undergo a similar experience ! 

‘'During the Bayreuth summer I became quite conscious 
of this, and fled after the first performances. . . . Now I 
shake off whatever does not belong to me, friends and foes, 
habits, conveniences, books ; for years I shall live in solitude, 
until, as philosopher of life, ripe and ready, I feel it my right 
(and probably my duty) to commune once more with the 
world of men. Will you — can you — in spite of all, remain 
as good friends with me as you have always been ? You 
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see I have reached a point of honesty where I can 

only the purest human relations. I abjure all haU-frieatls^'J*” 

and partisanships, and I want no disciples. Let every 

and woman be his or her oton sole disciple ! ” 

All the unpleasant things that were said or writtei'* C» 
my brother left him quite unmoved. In thougliL 
had long prepared himself for this crisis ; perhaps 
recognised his usual fate: “It went badly, but 
better than I expected ! ” A rough draft for the spl€>r'> < 1 5' I 
preface which he wrote for the book in 1886 shows rxvt >.•,! 
clearly by what unconscious but tempestuous longings^ 
was driven forward, when he no longer found satisftx<3t'**'2 
for his highest ideals in the guides of his youth. 

“ This book, which has found its reader^ in a wide eix*clt' 
countries and nations, and must possess some art of wixxTn-itu: 
over even cold and refractory minds, was least understood hi. 
my intimate friends. To them, when it appeared, it was a so x* r»-« 
of fear and questioning, and it raised a barrier of misgivin,.: 
between them and me. The circumstances out of wlaicli 
arose had, indeed, a sufficient element of the enigmahio iind 
contradictory ; I was then very happy and very sad, prottdh. 
conscious of a victory I had just won over myself — but if; wa -s 
one of those victories that bring ruin in their train. Ono dn v , 
in the summer of 1876, came a sudden contempt and insiKl • 
into myself; pitilessly I cast off the glorious desires *(iu t 
dreams which my youth had known, pitilessly I went f orwju t 
on my journey, a journey of ‘knowledge at all costs,’ iin i 
I did this with a cruelty, an impatient curiosity, and also "vvilis; 
an arrogance, which shattered my health for years to como. 

“ A great and ever increasing emancipation, an arloitmi » 
departure abroad, a tendency to become foreign, cold, solxcsr 
such were my sole aims at that period. I tested every tlx in; ; - 
which my heart had previously clung. I turned over ll.- 
best and most beloved things and examined their revt»i . 
side. I took whatever had been subjected to the most treixcl ■. 

abuse and calumny and treated it in the opposite fa,slxiM- 
With a cautious, almost loving curiosity I handled mucH i 
had hitherto been alien to me ; I learnt to take a juster viow - i 
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see I have reached a point of honesty where I can endure 
only the purest human relations. I abjure all half-friendships 
and partisanships, and I want no disciples. Let every man 
and woman he his or her own sole disciple ! ” 

A ll the unpleasant things that were said or written to 
my brother left him quite unmoved. In thought he 
had long prepared himself for this crisis ; perhaps he 
recognised his usual fate : “ It went badly, but much 
better than I expected ! ” A rough draft for the splendid 
preface which he wrote for the book in 1886 shows most 
clearly by what unconscious but tempestuous lon^ngs he 
was driven forward, when he no longer found satisfaction 
for his highest ideals in the guides of his youth. 

“ This book, which has found its readers in a wide circle of 
countries and nations, and must possess some art of winning 
over even cold and refractory minds, was least understood by 
my intimate friends. To them, when it appeared, it was a source 
of fear and questioning, and it raised a barrier of misgiving 
between them and me. The circumstances out of which it 
arose had, indeed, a sufficient element of the enigmatic and 
contradictory ; I was then very happy and very sad, proudly 
conscious of a victory I had just won over myself — but it was 
one of those victories that bring ruin in their train. One day, 
in the summer of 1876, came a sudden contempt and insight 
into myself; pitilessly I cast off the glorious desires and 
dreams which my youth had known, pitilessly I went forward 
on my journey, a journey of ‘ knowledge at all costs,’ and 
I did this with a cruelty, an impatient curiosity, and also with 
■ an arrogance, which shattered my health for years to come. 

“ A great and ever increasing emancipation, an arbitrary 
departure abroad, a tendency to become foreign, cold, sober — 
such were my sole aims at that period. I tested everything to 
which my heart had previously clung. I turned over the 
beat and most beloved things and examined their reverse 
aide. I took whatever had been subjected to the most trenchant 
atuse and calumny and treated it in the opposite fashion. 
With a cautious, almost loving curiosity I handled much that 
had hitherto been alien to me ; I learnt to take a juster view of 
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our age and of everything ‘ modern/ It may have been a 
risky game to play, and it often made me ill. But I held 
firmly to my resolve ; I made the best of a bad job, and 
guarded myself sternly against any resolution in which sick- 
ness or solitude or weariness might have a share. ‘ Forward ! ’ 
I said to myself, ‘ to-morrow you will be well, it is enough for 
to-day to appear well.’ I then became master of all the 
pessimistic element in me : the will to health, the simulation 
of health was my remedy. These words express intelligibly 
and speciously enough what I then felt and desired as ‘ health ’ : 
‘ a well-fortified, serene and fundamentally cheerful soul, a 
temperament that need not be on its guard against ambuscades 
and sudden outbreaks, and in its outward expression betrays no 
snarling or crabbed tone (those notorious attributes of old dogs 
and of men who have long lain in fetters).’ The most desirable 
state seemed to me ‘a free and fearless flight above men, 
customs, laws and the traditional valuations.’ In short, a kind 
of bird-freedom and bird’s-eye-view, a blend of curiosity and 
contempt such as is known to all who gaze disinterestedly over 
a vast multitude — that was the new position which I had 
reached, and in which I long remained. ‘ A free spirit ’ — in 
such an eyrie that chill phrase does one good, it almost warms 
one; one becomes the opposite of those who trouble about 
matters that do not concern them ; the free spirit is concerned 
with things that no longer trouble him.’ 

The subjective result of all this was, as I remarked in the 
book, a negation of the world ; that is, the conclusion that the 
world, so far as it concerns us in any way, is false. Not 
the world as thing in itself — that is empty, meaningless, 
and worthy of Homeric laughter ! — but the world as error is 
so significant, deep, wonderful, it carries so much happiness 
and sorrow in its womb : that was my pronouncement at the 
time. The * conquest of metaphysics’ * a feat demanding 
the highest effort of human reflection’ — seemed to me to 
have been achieved. . . . But in the background there 
stood the will to a much wider curiosity, nay, to a colossal 
experiment. It dawned upon me to ask whether all values 
might not be transvalued, and I was always confronted 
by the question what, after all, is the meaning of all human 
valuations ? What do they show of the conditions of life, of 
your life, of human life, and of life altogether ? ” 
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our age and of everything ‘ modem.’ It may have been a 
risky game to play, and it often made me ill. But I held 
firmly to my resolve ; I made the best of a bad job, and 
guarded myself sternly against any resolution in which sick- 
ness or solitude or weariness might have a share. ' forward ! ’ 
I said to myself, ‘ to-morrow you will be well, it is enough for 
to-day to appear well.’ I then became master of all the 
pessimistic element in me : the will to health, the simulation 
of health was my remedy. These words express intelligibly 
and speciously enough what I then felt and desired as ‘ health ’ : 
‘ a well-fortified, serene and fundamentally cheerful soul, a 
temperament that need not be on its guard against auil)uscad«»s 
and sudden outbreaks, and in its outward expression Iwtrays nt) 
snarling or crabbed tone (those notorious attributes of old dogs 
and of men who have long lain in fetters).’ The most desirable 
state seemed to me ‘a free and fearless flight above men, 
customs, laws and the traditional valuations.’ In short, a kind 
of bird-freedom and bird’s-eye-view, a blend of curiosity and 
contempt such as is known to all who gaze disinterestedly over 
a vast multitude — that was the new position which I had 
reached, and in which I long remained. ‘ A free spirit ’—in 
such an eyrie that chill phrase does one good, it almost wanna 
one; one becomes the opposite of those who trouble about 
matters that do not concern them ; the free spirit is concerned 
with things that no longer trouble him.’ 

“ The subjective result of all this was, as I remarked in the 
book, a negation of the world ; that is, the conclusion that tho 
world, so far as it concerns us in any way, is false. Not 
the world as thing in itself — that is empty, meaningless, 
and worthy of Homeric laughter ! — but the world as error ia 
so significant, deep, wonderful, it carries so much happiness 
and sorrow in its womb : that was my pronouncement at the 
time. The ‘ conquest of metaphysics’ ‘ a feat demanding 
the highest effort of human reflection’ — seemed to me to 
have been achieved. . . . But in tho background there 
stood the will to a much wider curiosity, nay, to a colossal 
experiment. It dawned upon me to ask whether all valuos 
might not be transvalued, and I was always confronted 
by the question what, after all, is the meaning of all human 
valuations ? What do they show of the conditions of life, of 
your life, of human life, and of life altogether ? ” 
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No one at the time had the slightest inkling of all this 
background to Human, All Too Human, and my brother 
was satisfied if isolated details were approved hy his 
friends. Few there were who genuinely enjoyed the 
new book. My brother writes on this point to Pettu' 
Cast : “ If I add to you the two who have really shown 
themselves pleased with my book, Hde and Iluiokhaidt 
(who has repeatedly called it ‘ the sovereign IxKik ’), I get 
a pretty clear hint as to how men would have to he con- 
stituted before the work could produce a rapid effect." 

During this period Jakob Burckhanlt often came to 
see us, and his verdicts greatly cheered my hrotht»r, who 
was beginning to feel so isolated with his now ideas. 
For some years Burckhaxdt and Nietzsche had stwm little 
of each other, owing to a curious dislike that the f(»rn»er 
had for Overbeok. Even now, when calling on us, lie 
would always ask our servant if Overbeck was in ; and 
when this proved the case on one occasion, he turntnl 
sharply on his heel and walked away. My brother was 
at great pains to convince Burckhardt of Overlsjck’s 
excellent qualities, and finally he seems to have succo«hUh1 
in some measure. Peter Gast is no more in a jKmition 
than Overbeok tp say anything of Burckhardt's rtdntiouH 
with Nietzsche ; for Buckhardt also refused to mw^t Oast, 
who had offended him by an indiscreet criticism of tlie 
Music Director Bagge. Burckhardt delighted my brother 
by his recognition of the merits of “ the sfwereign btK>k." 
He often declared that this book would contribute juuch to 
“ the increase of independence in the world. " My bi-othor 
was most grateful for all such kindly overtures, for ©very 
effort of others to get into touch with his now idruK- and 
that too when even his ffiends generally expressud such 
peculiar views about Hwmem, All Too Humm. 

But in aU this medley of opinions, it was really oidy 
Wagner s that lay near to his heart. Nietzsche, as we 
know, had sought to make things easy for Wagner and 
1^ the hook appear under an assumed name. When 
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this idea was abandoned, he went to the troxible of 
altering several aphorisms and inserting “ the artist ” 
in place of Wagner’s name in the mansucript. Hence 
in the whole vohime there is nothing directly aimed at 
Wagner or his art. By making the attack impersonal, 
Nietzsche had done all he could to soften the blow, and 
he hoped that Wagner could rise to the full height of 
a noble character and say to him : “ Friend — there is 
now no connecting link between us, but we find joy in 
each other to such a degree that each fui’thers the other’s 
progress, even when it goes in a direction diametrically 
opposed to his own.” 

Yet no word came from Bayreuth, and what we at 
length heard did not sound encouraging. My brother’s 
publisher at the time, Herr Schmeitzner, of Chemnitz, 
was publishing the Bayrmthcr Blatter [liayreuth Ncmjs] in 
1878, and for that reason often went to Wagner’s house. 
I should have far prefeired it if he had not repeated to 
us the talk that went on there (Wagner, for instance, is 
said to have remarked, “ Oh, Nietzsche, you know — 
people only read him for what ho has to say about our 
cause ”). Later on, however, I came to the conclusion 
that Schmeitzner had only told us what he was expressly 
meant to i-epoat. True, Fritz was not irritated by these 
reports, but they made him very sad, for he had hoped 
for different treatment. He writes to Cast ; “ A sort of 
excommunication has been decreed from Bayreuth, and 
this seems to include the author as well sis the book. 
They are trying to drop me, but keep my friends ; I hear 
of a host of intrigues that are going on behind my 
back. — Wsigner hsis missed a splendid ojiportunity for 
showing greatness of soul. I mtist not let this warp 
my judgment either al)Out him or about tnysolf.” 

Perhaps my brother never felt more affection for 
Wagner than in these years of separation, for in 1871) 
he writes : “ Wlien we part fmm a friend l>ec!iuso our 
feeling and our judgment no longer go hand in hatid, wo 
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feel most strongly drawn to him ; we butter at the wall 
that Nature has raised between him an<l uh.” He was 
extremely anxious that his own friemls should not turn 
their backs on Wagner, aa we see fttnn a letter of 
June 11th, 1878, to S'reiherr von Seydlitz : “ I am very 
glad indeed that one of my friends has sliown kindness 
to Wagner ; for I myself am less and loss in a |K*sition 
to please him ; he is an old man and cjwmot eliange.” 

I have often been asked in what way Niotzmdm had 
imagined Wagner would or should takt> All Tm 

Human. My brother furnishes the answer in one of the 
aphorisms of this l)Ook: Humnnitij of I nendxhip and 
Mastery. ‘Do thou go east, and I will go west ’—to 
feel thus is the high^t token of humanity in chwe 
intercourse; without this feeling every friendship, evi^ry 
discipleship becomes at some time or other a piemj of 
hypocrisy,” 

In those months of June and July, 187B, my brother 
found great happiness in being freed from the const raint 
of bringing his views into line with Wagner’s, in Is'ing 
able to express his opinions, whether final or tnuisitiojial, 
without reserve. “ I feel as if I were cmretl of an illn«8 : 
with inexpressible joy I think of Mo>5art’s ilfqmem, and 
simple dishes are once more to my taste.” Thia Htujsn 
of well-being triumphed for the moment ovt*r his jHiin 
at losing Wagner’s fnenddbip, esiMKsiaUy ns jny brother 
still secretly hoped that the remarks attrihut 4 Ml ti» 
Wagner had, after all, been exa^emted {«• misimiUT- 
stood. In this cheerful spirit he writes to Frtnla*rr von 
Seydlitz : “ If you can understand my incompnrahle 
sensation of recognising my ideal awl my goal for the 
first time — feeling which no one elm^ has, whiidi hardly 
anyone can grasp, and for which only one jsmr hniiwn 
life can suffice — you wiU also underatawl why for this 
y«ax, so soon as I am frw from my prtjftswional duti», 
I need solitude. I want no on© — solitude is memary, 
Flwe accept this without di^msrion.” 
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The fact that I left Bale in the summer of 1878 has 
given rise to much misconception. As for the idea that 
my brother’s remarks on Wagner’s art drove me away 
from him, I can only say that I did not then seiioxisly 
believe in a breach with Wagner — nor did my brother, 
who had also assumed that Wagner would allow him 
full freedom of opinion. Moreover, to the aphorisms 
against women in Human, All Too Human, I never I'aised 
the slightest objection. To someone who questioned 
him on this point my brother replied with some heat 
that these remai'ks had nothing whatever to do with 
me. “ My sister is not a woman at all,” ho said, “ she 
is a fiiend ” — a remark which seemed in laughable 
contrast to my extremely feminine appearance. As a 
matter of fact, however, life has demanded of me those 
“ manly ” virtues which Nietzsche prized in his “ Lama.” 
He entrusted me with many of his affaix’s, especially the 
most troublesome, and used to say : “ The Lama is 
brave, it is accessible to logical argument, it can run 
after an idea with great zeal, without consideration of 
self or of what people will say, it is upright and trutli- 
loving to excess.” 

Yet there is a grain of truth in the rumours tliat I 
had personal I'easons for leaving BSlle. When opinions 
differ widely, it is difficult for any but coarse natures to 
live under the same roof without quarrelling. The chief 
reason why my brother’s new views did not arouse the 
old jubilant echo in me was my love for Christianity, 
which harmonised quite well with the theories of 
Schopenhauer and Wagner. This curious mixture nxay l>e 
found even to-day in Bayreuth and among Wagnerians. 
A clergyman in Naumburg, with whose family our 
mother was great Mends, confessed to her that he was 
a passionate devotee of Schopenhauer. Now in my 
brother's philosophy there was no longer any place for 
Christianity, and I foresaw difficultly between mother 
and son. As fate had assigned me a middle place 
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between two extreme views— Fritz’H ami our uiotlmr’.s — 
my main object was to avoid further uHtraugomeut 
between these two. Although we still had so much in 
common, I felt also that I myself was a sort of drag on 
Fritz, and thought it better that wo should not l)o 
together the whole year. We discussed tlu» matter with 
perfect frankness. 

My brother was making a last effort te combine Ins 
official duties with his private work. As the doctors 
had ordered him a change of air, ho detormim'd to lake 
a small house outside BUle. Accordingly, in .luly, IH7B, 
I settled my brother in pretty, cosy, rcwans, soimi way 
out of BSle, in the Bachletten, while I w(»nt mywdf to 
the Frohburg, a charming health nisort in the Jura 
Mountains. Here my brother stsiyed with me every 
Saturday to Monday. On one of these visits he 
remarked that it was his duty to show his frientls 
exactly where he now stood in relation tt» tlte old 
teachers of his youth. He set to work at once, wont 
into the woods that Sunday morning, aiul there wr«*te 
nearly half a little volume, to which lie gave tht» title 
otThe New Outlook From the notes which he oontinnetl 
at BSle it appears that the purport of this IsKik is con- 
tained in the following words : “ One can 8{ieak without 
bias both of Wagner and of Schopenhauer, evt»n during 
their lifetime ; their greater will always outwt»igh 
whatever we may have to throw in the other scale of 
the balance. AH the more reason for warning against 
the dangm of their influence." 

It is a great pity that The New Outlook was never 
finished. An article by Blohard Wagner, published in 
the Bayreuther Blmer for August, 1878, ctunplotely 
changed the mtuation. The article was calhsl VoimUmUf 
^ Ae Public, and contained a seriim of vague laU 
h^ted attacks on my brother, which lost none of their 
stw| by not mentioning hm name. This attack tiloarly 
it impossible for my brother to finish the little 
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book in which he txx>k snch pains to bo just atul g(nit h' ; 
while on the other hand he was too sad to answtir in a 
sharp, irritable tone. Now really came the final bn^ach 
between my brother and Wagner, the last fkrowtdl, the 
most painful disappointment as to Wagner’s charncttn*. 

My brother was deeply wounded and embittered liy 
this disappointment. The summer of 1876 ha<l brouglit 
the great disillusionment M to Wagner’s iirt ; now ho 
was tormented by the disillusionment as to Wagmir’s 
greatness of soul, and by the distressing tliought that 
so vast a gulf separated him from one whom he had 
loved more than any of his friends. The fetiliug of 
having lost in Wagner the oidy being whom ho eould 
still venerate preyed day and night uix)n his Ixalily and 
spiritual health. Many years later ho writes : “ As I 
went forward alone, I trembled ; not long afterwards I 
was ill, nay, more than ill — weary : weary from my 
ceaseless disappointment with everything that still 
inspires enthusiasm in us moderns, with the strongtli, 
labour, hope, youth, love everywhere squandered ; weary 
from disgust at all the idealistic lying and softening 
of conscience, which here once more Inwl won a victory 
over one of the bravest ; last, but not least, weary frtan 
the torture of an inexorable suspicion, that I was Imncw- 
forth condemned to distrust more thoroughly, to sus|»ct 
more thoroughly, to be alone more thoroughly, tlmii ever 
before. For I had had no one but Richard Wagner . . . 
My lot has always been aist among Germans. . . 

Wagner also suffered through the separation, Imt it 
must not be forgotten that Wagner had quito another 
meaning for Nietzsche than Nietzsche could luiva for 
Wagner. When the Master met my brother, ho himsolf 
was an old man with a career that was drawing tt» its 
close. For Wagner, therefore, the Nietzsche affair was 
but an episode of his latter days, one that could have 
no great influence or future. My brother, on the other 
hand, was then in the niorning glow of his youth ami 
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strength ; he surrounded this frlondshii) witii a most 
glorious halo, and transformed tlm Master’s liguie into 
something that far surpjxssed all hunum proportions. 
Now his ideal was shattered, and Wagner’s i^wry action 
made the ruin more complete. 

Although Nietzsche’s attitude towards VVagnm- was 
o-reatly affected by the article in the Ihuimither Hlatter, 
he still strove to be moderate and just. Hi' wroti' to 
Freiherr von Seydlitz : 

“My feelings towards Wagner are ipiite impartial. 
The split was bound to come; it is good for me. and 
my emancipation from Wagner will do mueli to furthi'r 
my intellectual development. ‘ 'Hu' caricaturist of 
Bayreuth,’ some one said to me, ‘ is a fool, and an 
ungrateful fool.’ ‘ As regards the middle-class virtue of 
gratitude,’ I answered, ‘men of so high a destiny must 
be measured by the standard of their destiny.’ What is 
more, I am perhaps no more grateful than Wagner is — 
and so far as foolishness is concenuHl — But perhaps 
I have already said enough, the ‘ Wagnorian ’ in you is 
bestirring himself and looking for stones to tlirow, . . , 
No, my dear fellow, you will not throw any at me, that 1 
know. . . . But do me the favour of never i/jj/Vadmi/ me. 
My position, if I may say so, is t(K» pmud for that. I 
think my friends ought to share my pride.” 

My brother had to hear many unpleasant things at this 
time, and I must still marvel at his patienca*. t teeasion- 
ally he cannot help a groan. Thus, in thanking Frau 
Marie Baumgartner for a letter of Inn’s (Hi'ptendjer I oih, 
1878) : “If you only knew what an exctsption your letter 
was to those I have been receiving for nuaitliH I 'I'he 
rest disown me three times in one brtsath, amt crow over 
it like cocks.” 

At the beginning of August, 1878, tny hr«»ther went 
off for a holiday, first to Grindelwald ami then to IntiT- 
laken, but his state of health was decifhallv jSMa*. 
W^amier’s artio.lft had ofrAn+.ltir »H'AAfu<t Kin. II >. ..u 
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he received “ horrible letters ” on the subject. Ho also 
wrote far too much again, and the glittering clearness of 
the Swiss landscape hurt his overstrained eyes, so tliat 
he began to dislike even the mountain air, since it did 
him no good. Moreover, he was very aiixious to have a 
talk with me about the change in the situation caused by 
Wagner’s article. He came, therefore, on September 24th 
to Naumburg, and stayed with us until the beginning of 
his university term. He soon got better, and was com- 
forted by the fact that I made Wagner’s associates 
responsible for the unpleasant tone of the article and — in 
order to get at the truth — ^proposed to discuss the miitttir 
myself with Cosima. He had great faitli in my “ power 
of reconciling contrasts.” 

The attempt at reconciliation, however, was an utter 
failure ; its only advantage was that it cleared up the 
situation. Cosima spoke of Human, All Too Ihmian, in a 
simply withering tone; she found it “intellectually so veiy 
insignificant, morally so very lamentable,” she called my 
brother’s style “ at once pretentious and slipshod,” she 
thought she could “ convict the author of superficiality 
and childish sophistry in almost every sentence of the 
book,” and so forth. It is not too much to say that slio 
betrayed not the faintest understanding either of the 
author or of the value of the book. Finally she even 
spoke of treachery ; my brother “ had flown to a well- 
fortified hostile camp ” ; and she expressed a sarcastic 
wish that “ the treachery might bejir good fruit for its 
author.” I should not indeed have thought it possible 
that my brother could be so completely misundei-stood ; 
and I believe that Cosima was voicing the opinion, not of 
Wagner, but of some crazy Wagnerians, which she her- 
self had put into even stronger language. This was also 
the view of Heinrich von Stein. 

Luckily, I was able to hold back Cosima’s letter until 
my brother had resigned himself to the irreparal)le nafaire 
of the breach. Still, I cannot conceal the fact that this 
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letter of Cosima’s was a great solace L. liirn, since it 
was on Cosima that he now laid the entire blame fer 
Wagner’s attitude. This is evident fi-ern varmus attacks 
on Cosima contained in his private notes. 1 1 seems t.e he 
a consolation to men in tiying times, if they can threw 
the chief blame on women ; and my hretlun- ferm.s no 
exception to this universal male characteristic. At, tiie 
same time, they find it easy to pardon woman for her 
passionate and even unfair defence of the loveil one ; the 
thought makes them quite cheerful. Later on, when my 
brother was in good health, we conhl not help h<.ing 
amused at the idea that the wife of Itii^luin! Wagmi'r, 
who with his unhappy style had exercised a, {xisitively 
disastrous influence on the writing of a. whoh^ gomerution, 
should have had the audacity to accn.se Niet/sche of 
“slipshod” writing. So completely can love make a 
woman blind ! 

The only reproach I had to make against Wagner was 
that he lost my brother with an apjiarently light heart. 
We thought we saw clearly that for him Niet/..sche had 
been nothing but a tool — a precious, well-loved, temh'rly- 
handled tool, but still one that could he disjiensed with. 
Perhaps this view of ours was mistaken. When I 
went to Bayreuth for Parsifal in IH82, Wagner asked 
for a special interview with mo, of which more anon. As 
I was gomg, Wagner said softly: “Tell your hrothm* 
that since he left me I have lieen alone." !f only 
Wagner — ^but here is no place for “ifs,” Wagner was 
Wagner and Nietzsche was Nietzsche"—it conhl not Im 
helped! A higher law, a law of iron, ludil sway ovt‘r 
both. Nietzsche, recalling those glorious {lays of their 
loving friendship, gave the most sublirnts expression t»» 
this idea in the aphorism “Star-Friendship," which ho 
inserted in the book he was writing in 1 B82 : 

“ We were friends and have become strangers. But that »» 
as it should be, and we will not hide it from ouraulvos or 
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each with her own course and her own goal ; we may pass each 
other and hold a festival with each other, as we did — and then 
the good ships lay so calm in one haven and in one ray of sun- 
shine, so that it might have seemed as if they were already at 
their goal and had one goal. But after that the almighty 
power of our task drove us apart again, into different seas atui 
climes, and perhaps we shall never meet again — or meet indeed 
hut never recognise each other ; the different seas and climes 
have changed us ! It was a law unto us that we must become 
strangers : and for that very reason we shall become more 
honourable towards each other ! For that very reason the 
thought of our former friendship shall become holy ! It 
seems there is some huge invisible curve and star-track, in 
which our so varied roads and goals are comprised as tiny 
distances — let us raise ourselves to the height of that 
conception ! But our life is too short and our vision too 
limited for us to be anything more than friends in the sense of 
that sublime possibility. — So we will believe in our star-friend- 
ship, even if we have to be earthly enemies.” (Joi/ful Wisd-om, 
Aphorism 279.) 



CHAPTER VI 

FAREWELL TO bALE 


In the foregoing chapter I anticipated somewhat, and 
I now return to the auturan of 1878. I should lik(' to 
begin this chapter with a lament over our hliudiw'Hs in 
not keeping our Fritz in Naumburg or iiuhicing him to 
go South, but letting him go back to his post at Bah^. 
By Rohde’s advice he had gone to the famous octdisf- 
Herr Geheimrat Grafe at Halle on Saalo, in order t.o havt) 
his eyes examined. This excellent specialist gave a most 
discouraging verdict on the state of his eyes, dt^cliirijig 
after examination that the truth would he painful for his 
patient to hear. “Your eyes are a striking examph) of 
the extent to which scholars can ruin their sight, f 
really ought to advise you not to read or write a singh< 
word for several years. But I suppose I might as well 
tell you not to breathe.” At that time it was not ytsi 
known that headaches like my brother’s were principally 
due to eye-strain ; the other doctors whom T consulted 
always assumed that the eye-aches and failing vision were 
the consequence of another malady, not yet diagnosed. 
Through this fatal mistake the following years, ospecitti 1 v 
the winters of 1878-79 and 1879-80 wore the most 
pa^l and unbearable years of Nietzsche’s life. I am 
quite ready to believe that his delicate nervous system, 
the strong emotions of his intellectual development, and 
the sensitiveness of his soul had a great deal to <lo with 
his condition : but his suffering could have been gnmt ly 
lessened had it then been known what a trt)men<i<tU8 
influence the misuse of his overworked optical nm-vm 
had upon the rest of his system. New discoym-ies ami 
careful investigations have (alas, too late !) revealed the 
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truth. Where the chief trouble lay cau bo seen from the 
fact that a short period, in which he did nothing but 
chat and go for walks, eftected an amazingly rapid 
recovery. 

In that autumn too, he had got much better while 
staying with us, and went back to work at Bfile with a 
stout heart. Yet this return had most evil effects in 
other ways, for it brought him under the influence of the 
Overbecks. No one has ever had any idea how fatal this 
influence became. All the facts which I adduce here, and 
about which nothing has been said hitherto, come froin 
reports by Frau Mario Baumgartner and Pi'ofessor Erwin 
Rohde. They have made these reports to otliers besides 
me, and at first I thought them misleading — at any 
rate, so far as Overbeck is concerned. Overbock’s 
Beniiniscences of Friedrich Nietzsche (published in the winter 
of 1905-06 by Herr C. A. Bernoulli in the Neuer llund- 
scJum), together with later evidence from Herr Bernoulli 
himself and from Dr. Burckhardt, liave made it clear to 
me that our loyal, upright friends, Rohde and Frau 
Baumgartner, were perfectly right — that almost all the 
base calumnies against my brotlier originated in the 
Overbecks’ house, as will be proved in a later chapter. 

When my brother returned to Bsllo for the winter of 
1878 our wortliy old friend Overbeck was no longer 
himself. The spiritual change was theji only beginning, 
but he was already very much under the intiueuce of 
his wife. If after so many false charges the truth is to 
be spoken, it must here be stated emphatically that 
Frau Overbeck, through her husband — whom she unfor- 
tunately ruled more and moi'e completely as the years 
went on — exerted a most mailign influence U[)on all my 
brother’s connections, so far as sho was able to got at 
his friends, and thus shake their mutual confulence. 
Only the friends who were not in relation with the 
Overbecks — Deussen, Gei-sdofF, Seydlitz — could remain 
loyal to Nietzsche. In a couversatioix, long, and for 
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me very painful, which we had in Septoml.er, 1895, 
Frau Baumgartner said: “None of Nietzsche’s friends 
would ever have proved false to him if Frau Ovorbock 
had not come between them and Nietzsche.” “But 
surely,” I objected, “ Overbeck himself remained loyal ! ’’ 
“No,” answered Frau Baumgartner, indignantly, “la* 
was the most disloyal of them all— you ouglit to have 
heard him speak. Through his wife he became a changed 
man.” Those who have read Ovei-heck’s lifminixcnum 
will readily understand Frau Baumgartner’s indignation. 
Among all my brother’s tragedies of fri(mdKhi[), this 
Overbeck affair was the most lamentable ; for Nitd/.sehe 
never suspected how Overbeck had wronged him, thinking 
on the contrary that Overbeck and his wife were tlie 
only true friends who still remained faithful wlnm all 
the rest had flown. As Frau Baumgartmu- justly 
remarked, it will always be a riddle how Nietz.sche, 
after his early antipathy to Frau Overheck, coidd conns 
to rate her as high as her husband and — if eidy for a flav 
years — could repose confidence in this woman. 

The baneful influence which the Overhecks now Ixigan 
to exert on Nietzsche would have been impossihhs if the 
breach with Wagner had not altered his whole wav of 
thinking, and opened the door to mistrust. In this 
deeply wounded soul Frau Overbeck, either heracdf <»r 
through the agency of her husband, now sowjkI tins scanlH 
of discord and suspicion. Once, for instance, when my 
brother mentioned Hohde in their presence, they shrugged 
their shoulders and exchanged meaning looks : while to 
Rohde they actually spoke against Nietzsche, In the 
spring of 1879, my brother made a remark im{)lying that 
he could no longer rely on Rohde’s friendship. " I lo wuh 
deeply moved on receiving at the end of that year a 
warm letter from Rohde, proving that he had lanui 
utterly mistaken. But the sting remained. Tlui final 
rupture with Rohde would never have come but for tin? 
vague, disquieting talk in which the Overbecks iudulgwi 
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foi’ years. As Frau Baumgartner admirably phrased it : 
“ The Overbecks robbed Nietzsche of his belief in his 
friends, and his friends of their belief in his greatness ! ” 

There is no doubt that Overbeck before his marriage 
was a loyal and sincere friend to Nietzsche, and would 
have remained so but for his wife’s influence. Ilohde 
spoke of this influence as “ a worm gnawing at Overbeck’s 
soul ” ; and in the lieminiscences 1 can detect a sort of 
dialogue between the old aixd the new Overbock, an 
attempt to take back things said about Nietzsche in the 
presence of his wife. It is clear, then, that Frau 
Overbeck was the chief villain of the piece : and the 
question arises, what wore her motives'? Fi'om wliat 
Fi’au Baumgai'tner has said and from my own ol)s('.rva- 
tious, it seems clear that so soon as she came to Bale she 
strove to make her husband Nietzsche’s only frien<l and 
herself Nietzsche’s “ soul-sister.” To this end, two 
persons had to be removed : Rohde, whom (except 
Wagner, of coxirse) my brotlioi* valued most highly 
among all the friends of his youth, an<l 1, who held the 
first place in his confidence. Rohde and I were thus the 
victims of Fraxi Overbeck’s ambition, but the chief victim, 
after all, was my poor brotluu- ; for all wlm had any con- 
nection with the Overbocks and had previously cherished 
a sincere veneration for Ni{d.zHche — Professor Adolf 
Baumgartner, for instance, Frau Baumgartnor’s son, who 
had been an enthusiastic piqxil of his — now lost their 
reverence for Niotzsclio’s grojitness and for his character, 
and came to look upon him with shy eircumspiiotion. 
The old veneration for my brother’s {jorsonality, such us 
was paid him, for instance, in the Kngadino by many old 
acquaintances from Bjlle, was now only to l)e found 
among those who stood entirely outside the Ovorbeck 
circle. 

It was against me, however, that Frau Ovorbeck 
principally tried to set my brother— at first by niil<lly 
disparaging remarks, but later on Ixy open Ixack- biting. 
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On this subject Frau Baumgartner has a whole lu'ap of 
stories to tell, which might be called amusing if they had 
not had such grievous consequences. In tlie wiuttu' of 
1878-79 Frau Baumgartner saw a good deal of my 
brother, for this self-sacrificing woman, whoso hand- 
writing was quite beautiful, wrote out the manuscript of 
Miscellaneous Maxim and Opinions.^ My brother, she 
relates, complained to her once that the Overbecks were 
pressing him too hard to get rid of his sister, saying : 
“An old maid readily clings to her oidy brother, anti 
thus later on’ sometimes becomes a terrible burden.” 
Frau Baumgartner laughed outright at thesci complaints, 
and ventured to answer that up to now it st'orneid ns if 
Nietzsche had thrown a pretty heavy burdtui on his 
sister, rather than the other way about. Nietzsche 
thoroughly agreed with this remark ; he was {piito 
certain, he added, that simply for the «iko el' looking 
after him, I had refiised advantiigeous projH>HjtlH of 
marriage. 

Shortly afterwards, when his departure from Buie was 
discussed, audit seemed doubtful whether the Univiu'sity 
would grant him a sufficient pension — the Hwiss Universi- 
ties are not bound to give pensions at all— I put my whctlo 
fortune at his disposal and said that I woukl try to earn 
my own living. My brother had told F'rau Biiumgartmsr 
of this, whereupon she cried, “ So you see yourself how 
little there is in what Frau Overbeck says ! ” If, indeed, 
these first slanders failed in their object, still Frau 
Overbeck persevered, and constant dropping will wear 
away a stone. Her depreciatory remarks wore diri'ctt'd 
not only against me, but also against our mother. Hhe 
professed to pity my brother for having relatives wljo 
suited him so little ; how insignificant, how imperfect wo 
were, was her constant theme. The ultimate result 
might almost be called ludicrous. My brother was still 
most devoted to us, but tried to hide the fact fr«>m tla^ 

I This forms a section of Ewmm, All Too Etman, Vul. If. -Th. 
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Overbecks. He did not always succeed, and thus caused 
Frau Overbeck some unpleasant surprises. 

I have been anticipating again, and now return to the 
winter of 1878-79. After his holiday at Naumburg 
Fritz was relatively in a fit condition when he entered 
on the winter term at Bslle. He gave his lectures and 
lived a very solitary life almost outside the town, where 
the workmen’s quarter of Binnigen now extends. At 
that time there were hardly any houses there, and ho 
could enjoy pleasant walks from home without having 
to pass through streets. He liad arranged to live on a 
system prescribed by the Italian Oornai'o— -with what 
evil results the end of the winter showed, as he relates 
himself in The Twilight of the Gods. He lived entirely on 
fruit, rusks, vegetable soups as specially made for invalids, 
and cold roast meat, daintily prepared for him by a 
Delikatessen shop. There is no doubt that my brother 
was trying at this time to imitate Diogenes in the tub a 
little ; he wanted to find out the minimum reqtxirtHl to 
satisfy a philosopher’s wants. These four months, how- 
ever (for the system lasted no longer than that), have 
been tricked out by malicious romancers with all manner 
of legends. Seeking to belittle my brother or even to 
make him ridiculous, they turn his dried fruits, figs and 
dates, and his apples, pears and dattss into cabbages and 
leeks, which, they say, he bought hirasculf and brought 
with him into the class-room. Why he did so, tluisfi 
fools cannot say ; nor is this strange, seeing that he never 
ate cabbages or leeks in his life, and c(irt,ainly had no 
idea of giving such things to his students. Ho saw no 
friends at this period, but Professor Overbock came to 
read to him, and altogether showed a kindly anxiety for 
his welfare. Nietzsche rarely returned these visits, and 
otherwise avoided meeting acquaintances. 

The chief reason for such a complete retirement must 
be found in the remark he used to make to me, “ I am 
not in sufficiently good health to fight continually with the 
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unspoken thoughts and secret opposition of niy tritnids.” 
Great indeed are the contradictions oF the Iiumau heart, 
even in a philosopher ! Fritz allowed las trieiulH ptu-ioct 
freedom as to their own opinions, whether they remaiiuHl 
faithful to Wagner and Schopenhauer or wei-o ready to 
listen to new doctrines; hut for all that, it annoyed 
him to see our personal convictions so firmly attuehod to 
the old gods. 

On his life at the time he writes to Freiherr von 
Seydlitz {November, 1878) : 

“My dear friend, I am always thinking of you. UhwH your 
kind soul! But I am no longer up to writing luttors, my 
oldest friends can no more oxpoct this of me than my laiest. 
I must live for my professional work and for my own task 
for a master and for a divine mistress at once : far too much for 
my feeble powers and my broken health. Boon from (nitsido, 
it is the life of a greybeard and a honnit : a eomploto ahaonco 
of intercourse, even with friends, is essontial. In spite (d this 
I am full of courage ; forward, exceUior ” 

With what feelings he faced even the po.sHihility of 
going blind is shown by a pathetic: u|>li<irism of this 
period : 

“Ay, the favour of the Muses!— What Ibrnor says of it 
grips the very heart, so true, so terrible it is : ' Vvitli alt 
her heart the Muse loved him, and vouchsafed him good and 
evil : for she reft him of eyesight and gave him the gift of swciet 
song. An endless text for the thinker ; good and evil she 
vouchsafes, that is her way of loving with all her heart ! Ami 
everyone will interpret specially for himself, why wo thinker.s 
and poets must give up our eyes in her service." 

He had at first intended to go away ovoiy wot'k-ond, 
but nothing came of the idea, for work upon liis bcturoH 
and his new book took up his whole time. I nstaa*! of 
taking a rest at week-ends, he coutiuuod working with 
unabated energy, or ran over to Lorrach, in Badon, whore 
his excellent friend Frau Marie Baumgartner, an was 
mentioned above, was copying the manuscript of his now, 
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bat not altogi^thor newly composed, l)Ook. In the two 
collections of aphorisms whicli make uj) the second 
volume of Human, All Too Human, there is much that owes 
its conception and first draft to the summer and autumn 
of 1877 and the following winter. In particular, a gri^nt 
part comes from those notes written at Sorrento, for 
which he had not found space in the first volume. Of 
course he overworked himself agidu this winter, and with 
more serious results than ever before, on accoimt of his 
insufficient nourishment. In March, 1879, the Mim'llaneous 
Maxims and Opinions appeared, and alFordod my brother 
little pleasure ; for his friends either said nothing or 
expressed themselves in tortuous fasliion- -'Oxcopt, as in 
the case of the first volume, Jakob Burckhardt, Dr. Baul 
R6e and Peter Gast. 

For tlie Easter holidays Fritic went to Genova, without 
any benefit to his health. After his return there canu!* a 
terrible crisis, violent headaches, eye-aches in constant 

succession, with vomiting that lasted all day -all his 

patience, all his courage was at an end I I was urgently 
requested by Overbeck to come to Brde at once. When 
I arrived I had a dreadful shock ; I hardly recognised 
my dear brother — a weary man, prematuj’oly aged, gave 
me his hand with deep emotion. He hml never looked 
like this ; formeidy, everyone had been amazed to see how 
Fritz, in spite of all his suffering, lo()kod l)otter and was 
more robust than many persons in j)ennanent good health. 
The extraordinary I'egimen above de8cril)ed accounted for 
his fearful loss of strengtli in the previous winter. He 
had no idea how carefully I had looked after his digestion 
in the former bad winter in Bille, so that during the long 
days of pain he never ceased to take sufficient food. I 
violently reproached myself with not having laid enough 
stress on this point. It was now clear that only this 
careful treatment had enabled him to go through tlio 
earlier winters in Btlle. I must confess, however, that his 
own regimen for a time suited him very well in the South. 
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To continue his professorial work at Orilo, Innvevt'r, 
was now out of the question. Fritz handtHl in his 
resignation, addressing the following letter to tlu» etluca- 
tional authorities : 

“ The state of my health, which has frequently caused me 
to ask for special favours at your hands, allows mo now to take 
the final step and to request that I may bo ponnittod to 
up my teaching post at the University. In roctmt y<'iirs I 
have, to my great regret, been guilty of frequent irrt'gularity 
in the execution of my duties; and my evor-incrtiasing 
tendency to painful headaches, the continual loss of tinm 
caused by my frequent illness, and the repeated certainty that 
my sight has become considerably impaired — all this has now 
reached a point where I cannot satisfactorily fulfil tho.st* duties 
or, in fact, perform them at all. I see no prospect of being 
able to count on any rapid improvement in a ctJiuUtion whicli 
has now become chronic, seeing that for years I have inatle 
attempt after attempt to get cured, and liavo regulated my 
life to that end with the sternest self-denial — in vain, as I must 
now confess ; so that I have in fact lost all hope of laiing uhlo 
to resist my suffering much longer. 

“ It would be detrimental to our University and to classical 
studies in general, if I continued to fill a post to which I am 
no longer suited. All that remains for me is to express, with 
deep regret, the wish that I maybe permitted to resign, ami at 
the same time to tender my thanks for the many proofs of 
kindly consideration which the authorities have given me from 
the day of my appointment.” 

The resignation was sanctioned, and lie was griinltHl 
a pension of £120 a year, paid partly by tlie ( Joveriunont 
and partly by the University. The answering letter uf 
the authorities ran as follows : 

“In forwarding you the document whereby Government 
sanctions your resignation, we express for our part our sincere 
thanks for the faithful devotion you have shown in your totwih- 
mg work at our University, so long and so far as was possible. 
We also venture to hope that the illness, which to our great 
regret has caused a temporary cessation of your activities, may 
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reasonably soon yield to the silent influence of time and repose. 

May your patience not bo put to too severe a test ! 

“ Pray accept, Professor, the assurance of our genuine esteem. 

“ In the name of the Board of Education, 

" The President.” 

My brother was Professor at Bfilo for ton yoai’s, and 
during this period his lectures included the following 
subjects : Greek Literature, Greek Religion, Greek 
Lyric Poetry, Fragments of Greek Lyric Poets, Ancient 
Rhetoric, Greek Metres, Latin Grammar, Roman Inscrip- 
tions, the Pre-Socratic Philosopliers, Hesiod, Theognis, 
the GhoepJioroc of yEschylus, the (Edijms Ilex of Sopliocles, 
Plato’s Life and Writings, the Platonic Dialogues 
(introductory), Aristotle’s Blietoric, Plato’s Apology and 
Fhaedo, Thucydides, Diogenes Laertius, Cicero, Cicero’s 
Academica. Those who know Nietesclufs numerous 
writings of this period and now see this long list of lectures 
may well imagine that my brother took lus professional 
work easily. Recently, however, the throe volumes of 
his Philologica have appeared, and caused greiat astonish- 
ment among all scholars, for they show that oven in the 
execution of these duties my brother was conscientious- 
ness personified, and that pride forced him to fulfil his 
teaching functions as well as possible and to do the best 
he could for the instruction of his students. Ati excellent 
scholar wrote to me, after a penisal of the recently pul)- 
lished Philologica : “ In the fulfilment of his professional 
duties Nietzsche’s personality appears as great as it does 
in his work as thinker and artist. Just Jis his classical 
researches are marked by penetrating acumen and fertile 
synthesis, so do his lectures display a care in preparation 
that was then almost without parallel, and a mastery of 
his subject-matter that places them by the side of tliose 
of J akob Burckhardt.” 

Yet this conscientiousness may in a sense be called his 
misfortune, for it put such a strain on his already defec- 
tive eyesight, and contributed to his terrible sufferings. 
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It was a signal injustice towards himself that he did not 
decide earlier to end his professional career arnl h‘avo 
B^le ; the last years had meant a useless exitendit ure of 
strength, and the damage they caused was almost irrepar- 
able. But as I have said before, everything in my 
brother’s life developed slowly, most slowly of all his lielief 
in himself and in his highest vocation. In Guyau’s .Shrtrh 
of a Morality mtlioiit Obligation or Sanction we came upon 
a passage which my brother had heavily marked in the 
margin; “Let us suppose, for instance, an artist who 
realises that he has genius, and finds hinmelf all his 
life condemned to manual lalKnir ; this feeling of a wasted 
existence, of a task unfulfilled, of an ideal unrealist'd, 
will obsess his brain in the same way as if it wtu't' th(> 
consciousness of a moral weakness." My l)rothor makes 
a pathetic marginal comment : “ Such was my (uvn 
existence at BMe.” 

With what emotions my brother, in all the amor fat i of 
his later life, looked back at that tragic period ami all 
the changes it brought about, may he gathered from the 
following note written in the autumn of 1888 : 

“ At that time my instinct proclaimed an irrovocahla decroo 
that I should no longer give in, go with the stream, and stifle 
my own nature. Any imaginable mode of life, th«> most 
unfavourable conditions, sickness, poverty— anything wiiimod 
better than that unworthy altruism, into which I had falhiu, 
at first from ignorance and youth, and to which I afterwards 
clung from indolence and a so-called ‘ sense of duty.’ And 
now, in the nick of time— I can never marvel enough at this 
piece of good fortune— that evil legacy from my father came 
to my aid. It really meant the predestination to an early 
death. Illness slowly pulled me out of the mire ; it saved me 
from any rupture, from any violent or outrageous step. I lost 
no goodwill at the time, and indeed gained a good deid after- 
wards. Illness gave me a right to a complete revolution in 
all my habits ; it allowed me, nay, commanded me, to forget ; 
it mvolved the need of lying still, of idleness, of patient waiting 
in other words, it compelled me to think ! My eye trouble 
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alone made an end of all bookwormery — ‘ philology wo 
Germans call it. I was released from ‘ books,’ for years I road 
no more — and that is the greatest blessing I over procured 
myself ! My inmost self had been crushed or silenced, as it 
were, by the continual necessity of listening to other solvoa (for 
that is all that ‘ reading ’ means) ; now it awoke — slowly, shyly, 
dubiously, but at last it did speak again. Never did I take so 
much pleasure in myself as in the most sickly and painful 
period of my life. One need only glance at Baton of Dai/ or 
The Wanderer and His Shadow to realise what this ‘ return 
to myself ’ meant : the most glorious form of convalescence ! 
The rest followed only by a natural sequence.” 

Still, there waa as yet no idea of improvcunont or con- 
valescencG ; Fritz had lost all holiof that he would get 
well. His torments were all the more intense in tha.t 
they were never interrupted by any stupor in tlio day- 
time or by a few consecutive hours of sleep at night. 
Yet in spite of the agony, his brain went on working. 

In Ecce Jlomo he describes his condition in the worst 
years of his illness (1879-80) : 

“ In the midst of my torments, which included an uninter- 
rupted three days’ headache and painful nausea, my reasoning 
powers were wonderfully clear. With perfect calmness I 
thought out matters for which in a healthier stiito I am not 
sufficiently aspiring or subtle or cool. Perhaps my readers 
know to what extent I regard dialectics as a symptom of 
decadence ; as for instance in the most celobralod case, that 
of Socrates. Feverish derangement of the intellect, even the 
semi-stupor which fever brings on — from all such symptoms I 
have been entirely free to this day, and as to their nature and 
frequency I have had to inform myself from books.” 

After my arrival we remained only one day at Bale, 
Fritz instructing me what to do with hie booke anti manu- 
scripts. Some of his books he had already given away 
or sold, but the bulk of his library was still there. Thc^ 
books were to be packed in cases and housed with 
friends, with the exception of two trunks full, which h(» 
intended to take with him on his travels. It gave me 
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quite a shock to hear what he meant to do with his 
manuscripts. It was his habit to write all proliminary 
matter in stiflF-bound notebooks. He now made two 
heaps of these on the floor ; one heap was to be packed, 
the other to be burnt. “ What do I want with all these 
notebooks?” he said; “I shall soon bo either blind or 
dead ! ” I was horror-stricken at the thought that tlioso 
books in his dear handwriting wore to 1)6 burnt. “ hritz, 

I said, hesitatingly, “how can these etift-bouud note- 
books be burnt?” “Of course they xvoti’t burn with 
the covers on,” he replied ; then he took a ponknih' 
and ripped off the covers. “Look lu'ro, Fritz,” I said, 
“ I’ve already found something that ought not to go in 
the fire— you must let me sort the wholes lot out.” “ Jsmt, 
as you please,” answered Fritz, “only take tlus stulV out 
of my sight— have it packed away, or burnt, 1 loavo 
everything in your loving and capable ImmlH." The 
heap of notebooks which my brother was rtsudy to 
commit to the flames comprised a large part of volnnuss 
IX. and X. in the Complete edition of his works, and of 
the three volumes of his classical writings. Neadless to 
say, I did not burn a single lino. In all the %vo:tUh 
of his intellect, my brother had quite forgotten wlmt 
priceless treasures were stored up in these manuscriptH. 

From B41e we went to Schloss Bremgarten, near Berne, 
and stayed there nearly three weeks. The whole jierital, 
with its infinite melancholy, is indelibly gniven in rny 
memory. Near the castle there are long stretches of 
lovely woodland, and a garden with gigantic old trees, 
lying high above the Aar and forming a jHmitmuhi, iti 
that river. After the departure from Balle the worst 
symptoms of Fritz’s illness were over, but he always bad 
the feeling that they might recur. Besides, ho w'as half- 
blind, and so exhausted that we dared not hope fi*r 
much; stiU, we walked about a g(MMl deal. 'I’lio 
surroundings of Schloss Bremgarten are worulerfully 
picturesque, and I can still see the touching kx»k with 
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which my brother viewed the whole gloi'ioxis landsciipe, 
as if he were bidding farewell for ever. One evening we 
I'ested on a high plateau ; it was a wide, lonely space 
fringed with dark firs, which stood out in shai-p relief 
against the cold blue sky. Birds of pi'ey seemed to bci 
holding a meeting on the tree-tops ; as they came a,nd 
flew away with slirill, hoarse cries, and we looked at the 
wild, silent scenery and shivered iti the cool evening a.ii's 
we were seized with the impression of an rinending 
loneliness ; we seemed to be cut off from all living things, 
as if in a place of death, whence even the birds of })rey 
flew with mocking screams. “ Lisbeth,” said my brotlnu’, 
solemnly, “ promise me that, wlion 1 die, only my fricauls 
shall stand about my coffin — iio inquisitive crowd. Bee 
that no priest or anyone else utters falsehoods jit my 
graveside, when I can no longer defend myself, and let 
me descend into my tomb as an honest pagan.” I ra,iH(5d 
my hand as if for an oath, and swore to do as he askcal. 

When I had pxit his affairs in order in Bille, a.nd had 
given away or sold his furniture, I packed the manu- 
scripts in my tnink and sent it to Naumburg — contrary 
to the injunctions of Professor Ovcrl)eck, who strongly 
urged me to burn “the old rubbish.” I still see him 
before me, contemptuously setting his foot upon the luia.p 
of manuscripts. I must add, howt)ver, that ()vorb(«dc 
was somewhat hurt because my brother had emphatically 
refused his and his wife’s kind offer to put his affairs 
in order. “ I am glad to know that you, and no om^ 
else, will take charge of all my things,” he said to nic^, 
and afterwards praised me for arranging everything by 
myself, and that, too, after his own heart. It is oiuj of 
the saddest times I have lived through, d’o liroak up 
this little household and work alone among the ruins 
was a melancholy task. One day an \inknown admirm- 
of my brother came from North Germany ; he must ha ve 
thought that I was preparing for an imminent death. I 
should like to i)oint out, however, that in spite of his 
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slight annoyance Overheck behaved as a real inend and 
was extremely helpful. However much his c^xpressum ._.f 
his feelings may have changed, I hehevi' that in Ins 
innermost heart he never loved anyone us he loved my 
brother. It was only later that this fnendship was 
marred, and we must not draw conclusionH for llu' ('arlim- 
period from the later. 

After all, my brother made some re.covi'rv <lurmg t ht' 
three weeks that we spent together at Hchloss Eremgurtmi, 
and the clearest sign of this was that wi' ha<! again la^gun 
to make all sorts of plans for the future. I le next went 
onto Zurich, where for a fortnight a kiml, motlierly 
friend looked after him and cheered him up. From^ 
Zurich he travelled to Wiesen, and thence at. the end of 
June to St. Moritz. B’or the first time hi.s won m led 
spirit was cheered by the hrightmxss of tiu' Hngndine 
sky, the noble, heroic contours of its scemuv, the whole 
splendid colour-scheme of its lakes and flowery meadows 
and slopes. How delighted ho was, how ciosely akin 
with his surroundings he felt, is shown by two aphorisms 
in. the little book he wrote there, a hook which »*xhaleK 
all the mountain-air of his mood — The IVandeirr tind liis 
Shadow. The aphorisms nin aa follow's : 

“Finding one's Dotible in Nature.— Jn many a stretch of 
country we discover ourselves again, with a pleasant thrill ; it 
is the most delightful way of finding one's douhle. WItat 
capacity for happiness there must lie in one who has this 
feeling just here, in this sunny October atmosphere, in this 
roguish, merry play of the breeze from morning till evening, 
in this most pure clearness and most moderate coolness, in all 
the graceful, stately hill, lake and forest scenery of this high 
plateau, fearlessly planting itself near the terrors of tho eternal 
snows— here, where Italy and Finland join hands, and tho 
home of the all silvery hues of Nature seems to lie. How 
happy must he be who can say ‘ No doubt there are many 
grander and more beautiful places in Nature, hut this is 
intimate and familiar to me, in blood-kinship with mo— nay. 
more than that 1 ’ ” 
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“jEi in. Arcadia ego. — I looked down, over the l)illowy hills, 
towards a milky-green lake, through lirs and pines solemn 
with age ; fragments of rock were all around mo, and the soil 
was gay with flowers and grasses. A straggling herd of cattle 
was moving before me ; single cows and groups in the distance, 
in the clearest evening light, near the pine-forest ; others 
nearer, darker ; all in repose and evening contentment. My 
watch showed me that the time was nearly half-past five. The 
bull of the herd had entered the white, foaming stream, and 
was slowly following its tumultuous course, now resisting, now 
yielding; that, no doubt, was his form of savage comfort. 
Two dark -brown creatures from Bergamo wore tho cow-herds ; 
the girl was dressed almost like a boy. On tho left, rocky 
slopes and stretches of snow above broad luAts of wood- 
land, on the right, two enormous ice-bound peaks, liigh above 
me, swimming in the veil of the sun-haze. — All was grand, 
silent and bright. Tho beauty of the whole moved one to 
awe and to mute adoration of the moment that reveahKl it. 
Involuntarily, as if nothing wore more natural, one put (Ireek 
heroes into this pure, clear world of light, wliich had no 
element of yearning, expecting, looking before and after : so must 
Poussin and his pupils have felt; at once heroic and idyllic. - 
So, too, isolated men have lived, continually feeling the world 
in themselves and themselves in the world ; and among these 
was one of the greatest of mankind, the discoverer of a heroic 
and idyllic form of philosophy — Epicurus.” 

Later, Fritz used to say, “Tlio Ejif^uidino ^iivc molmcds 
my life.” Once more lu.-i was filled with cluHirful senti- 
ments about life, as may be seen from his naive, childlikt^ 
letters of July, 1879 : 

“ This morning I wanted to write tho birthday letter, and 
behold, tho little box comes, and it is I who get a present on yunr 
birthday ! How funny ! I shall certainly make up to you for 
this, only you must wait till I feel a bit more at homo hoi-«. 
At present 1 have no idea xohat one can got here.-— Ho for 
to-day nothing but fondest love and thanks for tho present, tho 
past and the future, dear sister. You have helped me as oivly 
a good sister can help. — Again I see to-day how' everything has 
been chosen after my own heart, down to the very dish-cloth— 
I meant to ask y6u for one. How nice the ‘ brown college ’ 

F 2 
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loaves are— couldn’t one bake oneself aoinetlung in tho harloy 
line? The bakers here are dreadfully dear. ... In fact, 
prices run high for everything ! . - . Still, Ht. Moritz suits 
me down to the ground. I am often ill, have already spent 
four days in bed, and every day brings its Jeremiad, yet in 
spite of all I can stand it bettor hero than anywhere <dso. I 
feel as if I had been searching for a lojig time and had at last 
found what I want. Improvement is no longer to he thought 
of— much less recovery. But it is a groat deal to lie ahio 
to endure— you know what I moan. . . 

He had now formed tho roHolution of to Nnum- 

burg for the autumn. Near oiir motlu'r’s lumso, on tlio 
old city rampart, wasatowt'r fornu'rly unod for doibnsivo 
purposes, with a largo gardtm. 'I’his pioeo td’ gronml 
belonged to the city, and we had had tho idea that Fritz 
should rent this tower witlj tho gunhui, hvo thi*r»', and 
do a little gardening hy way of phyoionl t'xoroiHo. Ah 
he now felt in. better hejilth, lie fumtl thiM plan vory 
attractive, and writes eagerly to my mother, who had 
gone into the matter : “Tho idea of cultivating vogotiihloH 
is very much to ray liking, and is hy no memiH unworthy 
of a future ‘sage.’ You know that I liavo a limey for a 
simple, natural mode of life, it always makes nus strong«»r 
— in fact, there is for me no other way of kt'opitig lit. 
What I need is real work, which takes tiim^ nttd givi«H jiie 
trouble, without involving any mental exertion. Didn’t 
Father say that I was sure to become a gartioner stiiue 
day 1 True, I am quite inexportencfwl, btit otherwise* I 
am not a fool. At first you will have to coach mt* a 
bit.” 

In September Fritz and I met at Chur. 1 was per- 
fectly astounded to see what a recovery he had made. 
He was so fresh and elastic, had such a healthy com - 
plexion, and had so completely regained his firm, upright 
carriage, that I could find no words for my jety and 
^rise. It came out that he had not seen' Imimolf 
in the looking-glass for months, and he was now quite 
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astonished himself at the change in Ihs appearance. 
These were happy days, when we even hoped that he 
might become well again. Eight years later he thought 
longingly of those days. “Do you remember, my dear 
Lama, how we once breakfasted together on the Hill ot 
Roses at Chur 1 It was the autumn of 1879. You had 
the worthy George Eliot’s ‘ Middlemarch ’ with you. 
Just there it is that your brother is living now, at a 
teacher’s house, waiting to see if the weather will at last 
allow of the ascent to the Engadine.” In another letter 
of the same period : “ What a contrast between tlio 
present and those happy days ! Good God, how lonely 
I am now ! I no longer have anyone to laugh with, to 
drink tea with, to cheer me up affectionately.” 

Fritz went to Naumburg without me — I was called 
away on a visit — and at first wrote very cheerfully about 
his stay there, telling me that his new book, The 
Wa7ulerer and His Shadow, would very soon be published. 
A fortnight later, however, he wrote that he was trying 
to get rid of the tower and garden as soon as j)ossible ; 
with his weak eyes, gardening proved exhausting work, 
and in fact he did not think he could stand life in 
Northern Europe much longer. Wlien winLsr came on, 
the old misery began again. The year Jamnuy, 1H79-- 
January, 1880 was the worst of his life for pain and 
suffering. Once he writes ; “ A heavy burden lies ui)on 
me — on 118 days this year I have had severe attacks.” 
In his recollections (1880) he says of this period ; “ In my 
thirty-sixth year my vitality reached its nadir — I lived, 
but without seeing three steps in front of mo. Then (it 
was 1879) I resigned my professorship at Bale, lived 
through the summer like a shadow at Wt. Moritz, and the 
following winter — the most sunless I have known — like 
a shadow at Naumburg. This was my low-water mark. 
It was now that my Wanderer and His Shadow appeared 
— well I certainly knew all about shadows.” 

The above mentioned book was published about 
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Christmas time, and was again received with great delight 
by his old friends, except of course the WagnerH, who 
had no longer read anything of Nietzsclie's since the tirst 
volume of Human, All Too Human. Rohde was the first 
to give voice to these impressions, and this pleased my 
brother very much. Fritz writes to him : 


“ A thousand thanks, dear friend ! Your old atTectiun with a 
newseal uponit — that was the most precious gift upon the ova of 
the presentation. Seldom have I boon so furtunato : as a rul« 
the result of a publication for mo personally has boon Ihiitsouai 
friend or other left me in a huff (as my shadow does in this iHiok). 
I know so well the feeling of joyh'S-s isolation, and this 
testimony to your loyalty has touched mo deeply. My state of 
health is again horrible— sasdafo, abstinn), and I marvel at it 
myself. Your devoted F. N.” 

His agonies gradually I'eachod a pitch tluw had ncvt*r 
reached before, and now he had no profossii nud ilutios to 
perform, and no book to write. He hwt all patience, 
wrote frarrtically about life in Northm-n i’hirope in 
general (henceforth he conceived a vitdent diKltke f'or 
Naumburg), he was desperate, hojadcHs. Formerly ltt> 
had always said, “ I must not die yet, I still havt» much 
to do” ; hut now for the fix’st time ho was mdzed with a 
passionate longing for death, for the torment was beyond 
all bearing. He said farewell to all whom ho lovtal, tn'en 
to me. On December 81st, 1879, ho writes : “ 'I’he inosi 

dreadful year of my life is drawing to an ewl hut if it 

is to he my last year, I shall depart without ri*gret, ami 
with head unbowed. Farewell, clearest sistcu-. I have 
only two words for you: heartfelt thanks I V..ur 
brother.” 

On January 16th he continues to doscrilm luHsuH’eringM, 
hut in this letter there already shines a ray of now hojas 
for the future : 


“ This is just to send you fondest love, my doar sister ; they 
are the first lines I have been able to write this year. Hiiice 
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Christmas the attacks have been very bad — worse than ever. 
I felt as if I had to say good-bye before it was night, and utter 
my heartfelt thanks to all who have shown me love and 
kindness. And to whom more than to you, dear sister — to 
you, my comforter and helper in all my troubles ! — I think I 
have done my life’s work — true, as one who has not been allowed 
enough time. There was so much I could still have said, and 
at every hour that is free from pain I feel so rich ! So I 
suppose I must go on suffering these torments and, in spite of 
all, hope for improvement ? Well, if I can only endure— that’s 
already a great deal ! 

“ As soon as possible I will go to some place whore I can 
once more enjoy my walks, which have now become impossible : 
probably to Lake Garda. I shall always think of you most 
gratefully. Your brother. 

“ Why, oh why did I come to this dreadful, gloomy North ? 
How my health has deteriorated since those dear happy days 
at Chur ! — in spite of the care and attention of our dear 
mother.” 
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The winter of 1879-80 at Naumlmrg was tho 
of my brother’s greatest physical doin-OKaion, an<l nceonl- 
ingly he had no pleasant momorioa of this good (>ity, with 
its charming situation and its glorious walks, which 
might have called up such dcliglitful asHoeiuli.tiiH of Ids 
younger days. Later, when there was talk t*f a molding, 
he writes: “Not at Nauinburg, please— you knf»w how 
little the place suits me, and that it touchos no chord in 
my heart. I don’t seem like a ‘ native ’ then', and it has 
never made me feel ‘ at home.’ ’’ What he misHot I particu- 
larly that winter was a companion for his thoughts and 
for the hopes that were once more shyly <'»uergiiig : a 
companion who would have strengthened and ('ticouragod 
him on the fresh path of his development, which ho was 
entering with fear and trembling. For, as ho writes 
very aptly to a timorous young friend : “ It is curious to 
notice how anyone who soon leaves the trn<litiitnal high- 
way in order to travel on his own proper path jihvays 
has more or less the sense of being an exile, a condtunned 
criminal, a fugitive from mankind. This form of hail 
conscience is the burden of good men who staml nlom!. 
The remedy is — what do you think ? — a striking succi'ss 
in the eyes of those whose path one has lelt." But it 
was just this success that was lacking, more and more 
lacking from year to year. The one gleam of light in 
the whole winter was the publication of The Watulmr 
and His Shadow, which at least brought him some letters 
from his old friends, written with the old warmth and 
intimacy and trying delicately to ignore the essential 
barrier that had arisen. 
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Our dear mother, in spite of her great love and care, 
was not exactly an encouraging influence for her son. 
She did not like his occupying himself with ideas tluTL 
could only make him enemies, and was constantly saying, 
“ Why don’t you keep to your Greeks ? ” His interest 
in. the Greeks she considered quite harmless. It seems 
touching to me now that my brother actually complied 
with this request to some extent. He classified liis 
earlier Greek studies and examined the treatise on 
“Philosophy in the Tragic Age of Greece,” begun in 
1873, to see if he might complete it, withoxit too much 
trouble, on the basis of later notes he had written. As 
I was compelled to be away in Switzerland all this 
winter, my brother began dictating to my mother ; and, 
to please her, he dictated a preface to this work on tlio 
Greek Philosophers. Yet he never finished the treatise, 
for he saw weakness and spiritual retrogj'ossion in this 
return to the old work, this halt in mid-career. After- 
wards he excused himself by saying that at the tinu^ he 
really believed death was near, and accoi’dingly tliought 
it right to set his literary work in order with a view t,o 
posthximous publication. 

Although at Naumburg my brother was outwardly 
fairly cheerful, except on his days of pain, ho could 
never quite get over a certain feeling of depression. 
This he attributed mainly to the clinxatic conditions 
there, the dampness of the air, etc., assuming that these 
peculiarities had a lowering influence upon him and upon 
other men of his stamp. He writes accordingly to l^eter 
Gast : “The climate of these towns tends to thwart our 
creative faculties, and this continual worry makes us ill.” 
There seems to be just springing up a science which 
designates the nature of the soil and the atmosphere as 
highly important, nay as the determining factor, for 
mental as well as physical health. As we can see from 
my brother’s books and letters, he was ah'eady taking a 
keen interest in investigations of this kind. What an 
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6xtrfior(iiTi£try iiiflu6nc6 tlio cliniAto uiul tUt* stutti (4 tiu* 
barometer exercised u])on Niotescho has htn'ii shown l)y 
aa excellent physician, Dr. Paul (!ohu, in a soriea of 
penetrating studies in the Medtinischi' IVochi’iisrliri/t 
[Medical WeeMy]. I shall come back to this point 
later. 

Even a visit from Dr. Paul Reo in February, 1880, 
could not hold my brother back, although he then fouial 
R4e’s company much to his liking. On Fobruaiy I2th 
he started for the South, stayed a few days at Dozen, 
but found the weather still so raw tlmre that lui wimt 
on to Riva. He was at once greatly taken with tliis 
attractive spot and its environs, and it (juite came up to 
the ideas he had had of it for years. In tin' piH'vious 
winter (1877-8), when we were together at D;'de, I had 
read to him Stifter’s charming tale, 'J'lie Two Sinters, the 
scene of which is laid by Lake Garda. Evim thou we 
had formed the plan of spending a year at lltva. li(' at 
once took a boat trip on Lake Ganla, such us Htifter so 
enchantingly describes. 

My brother was soon fortunate (uiough to have iiis 
amanuensis Peter Gast witli him once more; they lived 
together in the Villa Tempe. Although tlu' state of his 
health compelled him to be mucli alone, at any rati* ht» 
now had some one to whom he could utter his thou‘>:htH 
and also occasionally dictate. He did not, howevt'i-, stuy 
long at Eiva; for the description (last gave him of 
Venice attracted him to that city, o.H{)ecialiy iis he difi 
not feel so well during the lust weeks at Iliva. So on 
March 12th, 1880, he went to Venice, which las hiui 
never seen before, but which was henceforth destined 
to be one of his favourite places of residence. Thi.H per 
manent preference for Venice seems to me to pi-ove that 
a dry atmosphere, which my brother always considt'n'd 
indispensable for his well-being, was nut the only climutie 
condition that did him good. 

My brother writes on March 15th : “Twoevenim^s a.o. 

1*1 
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I anived in Venice ; tJie last weeks ia. lliva. !• was \’iuy ill. 
Here I have pleasant, quiet lodgings, with a. warm stove ; 
the Piazza San Marco is quite near. Yesterday was hue, 
but cold ; still in the afternoon I was able to drink my coffee 
in the open, to the sound of nmsic. The whole place was 
decorated with flags, and the doves of St. Mark flew 
peacefully all around.” These first lodgings were only 
provisional ; on March 27tli he writes : “ To-day I move 
to my new lodgings. They have a sea view (it was too 
oppressive for me in the city). M.y room is 22 f(u>t in 
length, height and breadth ; it is decorated with fiiu; 
marble, and has a gorgeous staircase leading up to it ; 
and with all that, it is amazingly bare.” He was grea.tly 
delighted with his stay in Venice. On April 2nd In^ 
writes : “ This is the first rainy day in Venice, a.ud I feel 
it a bit — but on the whole the place suits me much 
better than Eiva. One lives very comfortably here, and 
I expect I shall stay the whole summer, (last reads to 
me for two or three hours a day. The lofty rooms and 
the quiet make me sleep much bettor, and what is mor(» J 
have the sea air at first hand, not yet taitded by passing 
through Venice.” My brother says that Oast i-t^ad to 
him, but really these hours were devoted moixs to dicta- 
tion. 

His favourable reports about his health show that tlu» 
creative mood, already awakened at Eiva, was now lull 
upon him. This period in Venice, from Ma.rch to Junis 
1880, makes an important Hto[) in the upward movmnent 
of his now intellectual teiuhmcies. The tlictatt'd work, 
called Omhra di Venezia, servos as a {)roof. 'I’he not(;H for 
Dawn of Day were now begun. Here wt^ sim, in its first 
faint outlines, the doctrine of the instincts which control 
the intellectual as well as the moral faculties ; we note the 
appearance of the tiioory that all truth is purely relative! ; 
and there are even end )ryouic signs of the doctrine of the 
Will to Powei', as the nucleus of the whole systtiiu of 
Nature’s laws. In Venice, too, he was often inHpirt!d to 
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write poetry. Small woiulor, then, that my hrotlu-r’s 
mental associations witli Venice were always efa .leliglit- 
ful character, as with a place whore h<^ hu<l first eeneeived 
those fundamental uleas which he was .iest!ne<! inces- 
santly to build up until the end of IHBH. It was Wmice 
that always lured him with its magic. 


‘'Once more, St. Mark, thy pigeonn nxmt my 

The Square liee ntill, in drowny morning tumnl : 

In soft, cool air I fashion idle lays, 

Speeding them skyward like a pigeon's hromi : 

And then recall my miuiouH 
To tie fresh rhymes upon thoir willing pinions. 

My bliss ! My IiHhb I 

Calm heavenly roof of azure silkiuess, 

Guarding with shimmering haze yon hmimi di\ino ! 
Thee, house, I love, fear— -envy, Pll conihss. 

And gladly would suck out that st)ul of thino ! 
Would I give back the prize ? 

Ask not, great pasture-ground for human eytw I 
My bliss 1 My bliss ! ’* 


Meanwhile the plan of spending tlie summer in V'eiiici* 
could not be canied out, for the \veatlu*r smin hia'ame 
very hot, and the moscpiitoos grew trouhleMnme. In tla^ 
second half of June, accordingly, he pn^pared t<> gn imrth 
again and look for a wooded spot with pltmfy of shaih*. 
One of his acquaintances, or it nuiy have Ihhui n d(»etor, 
had advised him to try Marienbad. My lirother, to his 
own regret, was only too easily inclined to fullow such 
advice, and hence, after many fruitless aittimpts tn Itml 
something else, he went to the Bohemian watering-place. 
Probably it was quite the wrong sort of treatment for 
him ; at any rate, he did not feel so well tlmre as in 
Venice, and afterwards made all sorts tif Joke.n altout his 
stupidity in choosing this resort. 'I’o his recent. <atm- 
panion in Venice, Peter Gast, he writes in .Inly : ‘‘ Mveny 
day my thoughts still often recur to those pleawint tlays 
when I was spoilt in Venice, and to the pltswant person 
who spoilt me. I can only say, in fact, tltat one ought 
not to be comfortable for so long, and that it is a very 
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good thing for me to be a hermit again and go for solitary 
walks ten hours a day, drink these unspeakable waters, 
and await results. At the same time I am eagerly 
digging in ray moral mine, arxd sometimes feel qiiite a 
subterranean sort of person. I think I have now dis- 
covered the right path and the way out — but no doul)t I 
shall believe this, and find I am wrong, a hundred times 
before I reach the light.” 

On completing his cure at Marienbad, Fi’itz came after 
all to Naumburg. He had inteiided to go to the 
Thuringian Forest, but he knew that in the autumn even 
Naumburg suited him quite well. The preparations for 
Dawn of Day were in active progress. Not that rny 
bi'other had said anytlung about a now book, but during 
our walks together he had a look of quiet satisfaction 
which I knew of old as a sign that ho was engaged in 
creative work. The great admiration I expressed for his 
new ideas obviously gave him pleasure. True, in my 
whole development (not in years) I was far too young and 
inexperienced to have any inkling of the tremendous 
results to which the problems he was considering woxild 
lead, but instinct told me that entirely new vistas were 
now being opened xip, and that the goal towards which 
my brother was striving was greater than could yet bo 
realised. At times he hinted at the truth, V)y saying that 
an unconscious impulse was driving him on, often against 
his own will, and often, at any rate, against all the prin- 
ciples to which his reverent soul wo\ild so gladly have 
clung. These feelings, and his longing for a sympathetic 
environment, are described by him towax’ds the end of his 
stay at Marienbad in a letter to Peter Gast : 

“ For my part I suffer terribly when I am deprived of 
sympathy : nothing, for instance, can compensate me for 
having forfeited Wagner’s sympathy during the last few years. 
How often I dream of him, and always in the spirit of our 
former intimate companionship ! Never did a cross word pass 
between us, even in my dreams, but many were the cheerful 
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and encouraging talks we had, and there is perhaps no one with 
whom I have laughed so much. But that is all over iu)w— and 
what is the use of knowing that in some points I have the best 
of the argument with him ? As if that could make me forgot 
the sympathy that has vanished for ever ! — I have had similar 
experiences before, and shall probably have thorn again. 
These are the most cruel sacrifices that my way of life and 
thought has demanded of me. Even now, my whole philo- 
sophy is shaken after an hour’s sympathetic convisrsatio!! with 
some entire stranger ; it seems so foolish to want to bn riglit 
at the expense of human love, and to Iki unable to communi- 
cate one’s most precious thoughts, for fear of disturbing 
sympathetic relations. Hiiic mnac. larnmai'.” 

My brother needed all his courage to avoid j^oino 
astray and being led into concossioiiK which hi.M In^arf, 
with aU its need of love, felt to he doRiral>h!, hut which 
would have prevented him from evcir reaching Iuk goal. 
When he calls his new departures " conquest h,” this is no 
mere sounding phrase, on the contrary, it is far ttK» mild 
a term for the suffering he had to endure. “ Wlieii we 
compare the sufferings of a thinker with physical pain,” 
observes Henri Lichtenberger very justly, “ \v<^ ar<i 
tempted to regard them with a certein seept ici.sm, and 
when we contrast the hazards of intellectual adventure 
with the perilous enterprises of real life, we are a[it not 
to take the former very seriously. For all that, I am 
strongly inclined to believe that there are excciptional 
— or, if you will, abnormal — nature)a, for which t hoHo 
lonely battles of thought, with their hidden ngouit'S 
and unseen dangers, form quite juj serious, quite as 
painful a reality as the struggles of actual life ; ami 
that in order to face these battles calmly au<l fight 
them to the bitter end, such men need tliat very W'ill- 
power which, directed towards other objects, j>r<Kluc<\a t lui 
heroism of the soldier or the sailor. I am convinced tliat 
Nietzsche was amply justified, and was uttering no vain 
boast, when he chose that fine saying of Tureime as i\w 
motto for the fifth book of his Joyjkl Witdom : ‘ Thou 
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tremblest, my vile body ? How much more wonldst tbou 
tremble if thou knewest whither I am taking thee ! ’ ” 

On October 8th my brother left Naumburg, and after 
a journey (chequered by bad weather and ill-hoaltli) 
through Fi'ankfort, Heidelberg and Locarno, reached 
Lake Maggiore. Here, though really against lus own 
will, he stayed for some weeks, in order to await tlie 
trunks of hooks which Avere sent later. He writes ori 
October 14th; “The weather liero is nothing but rain 
and scirocco. It is extra, ordinary how little, of the South 
there is about this .Lake — how difforc'iit from Lake 
Garda ! ” All his reports from there sound unsatis- 
factory : “ I still feel fir from happy, yet ihti da.y before 
yesterday I took a very quiet walk, without joy, but 
without pain. It is cool and foggy.” A little later : 
“So I go on, melancholy but patient, bad days with a 
few good ones now and then. I find it always too cohl, 
I dread the Avinter more than ever. Yesterday, Avith a 
strong west wind and a clear sky, the Lake Avas rea.lly 
Southern (like Lake Garda in February), but not so far 
as warmth is concerned.” A note Avritten a, bout ibis time 
gives a very clear idea of his mood Avhilo at Stresa. ; 
“One gets older, and it is hard for me to be qtiitc 
satisfied with a jdace, however famotis a luune it may 
bear. The anaunic beauty of the Tjago Maggiore in late 
autumn, a beauty which spiritualises all the contours 
and makes the countryside almost a vision, does not 
enchant me, but speaks to me in a tone of a|>p(mling 
sadness — I know such tones elsewhere tlian in Nature.” 

On November 1 1th he left Rtresa,and on NoA’-omlier 1 2th 
reached Genoa, where he resolved to jiass the winter. 
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THE GENESIS OF THK DAW.V OF DAV 

As the melancholy reports from Stresa had cansod us 
anxiety, I wrote to ask him whether ho would not lik(^ 
one of his friends to come and join him. Kimply 

would not hear of this, writing on November lidth : — 

“ I am trying once more to find a plan of life in which I am 
at harmony with myself. In this direction, I think, lies the 
road to health ; at any rate, on all other roads that I have 
traversed my health has suffered. I intond to ho my own 
doctor, and for this purpose I must bo true to myself in the 
fullest sense, and must listen to no outsido influence. I can 
find no words to express how much good xnlitudf doos mo. 
Pray don’t imagine that this is inconsistent with my love for 
you. Help me rather to keep my hermit-life a secrot ; for it 
is only by this means that I can advance in every Konso of the 
word (and finally, perhaps, be of use to many otlusrs). This 
big, lively port, at which more than 10,000 ships touch every 
year, gives me peace, gives me time for myself. By the way, 
I have an attic, with an excellent bed ; plain, wholesome fare 
(I have gone in for simpler ways in everything), sea air™ 
which is essential for my head— splendidly paved roatls, and, 
for November, delightful warmth! (Unfortunately, a good 
deal of rain.)” 

This attic, of which he writes in such glowing terms, 
he had only found after four changes of residonco ; it lay 
in the Salita della Battistine, 8. He doscribi's th(» 
way up to his little room (December 5th) ; “ Ye«, tfmr<>’H 
a lot of walking ! And climbing ! For in order to gt*t 
up to my room I have to climb 164 stairs in tlus 
house, and the house itself lies very lugh, in a .stoop 
street of palaces. This street, being so stoop anil 
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ending in n great fliglit of stops, is very (|uio{,, and 
there’s grass growing l^etweon tho stoiuw.” ’J’ho liouso 
was very well chosen, the people who lived there were 
quiet and respectable ; and close l)y was tlio hi^autiful 
city park of Villeta Dinegro, with splendid level patlis, 
which by easy windings led to a magnificent view over 
the whole city. Even wlieu he was ill, he could soon get 
fresh air in the neighbourhood of tlie park. 

Genoese life delighted him more and more every week, 
especially since ho could devote himsi'lf to a, study of the 
masses. During tho last yc'ars in Iblle Ini had already 
been constantly complaining tha.t lie knew so little about 
humanity, and least (»f all about tho lowm- strata of the 
people. In tho autumn of 1880, when he was at 
Naumburg, ho was always saying to oui- mother : “ llow 
do the masses really live ? I. should like some time to 
live in that way myself.” Our mother was always much 
amused at tins, for sho thought that the tastes of the 
masses in food and other mattm-s wore diametrically 
opposed to those of our Fritz;. The populace, she said, 
ate potatoes and greasy moat, and all day long <h*ank 
bad coffee or, very likely, brandy. “Oh, that’s only in 
Germany!” Fritz: retorted. It was only natural, thm-e- 
fore, that ho found the ways of the Genoese populace 
and its favourite dishes (e.x:cej)t, of course, ouhms and 
garlic) very much to Ids liking. For instance, ho 
approved of the various methods of preparing risotto, 
macaroni and the numerous southeni vegetables, such as 
tomato, fennel, artichoke, which vverts then little known 
in Germany. Ho often lived for days chiefly on dried 
fmits, as in the last winter at Bfile, but with happier 
results. He also used to do a little cooking on a spirit- 
stove, and was very proud of his domestic accomplish- 
ments, since this was his first oj>portuuity of doing 
anything of the kind. Thus ho wi'ites : “ Yestenlay, 
under my landlady’s directions, I cooked a Genoese dish 
on my spirit-stove*— and tho result was adtnirahle I The 
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chief ingredients were artichokes aiul eggs.” Hia 
Genoese landlady still relates on what lVioii(lly terms he 
was with all the other people iu the Iiouse, and how 
kindly he shared in all their little joys and sorrows. 
They used to call him “ il santo ” [the Saint ] or “ il 
piccolo santo ” [the little Saint], thinking no doubt of 
one of those friendly go-betweens, to whom they were 
accustomed to unburden their souls— and not of those 
great, rigid, inexorable saints who threaten with lusll-firo. 
My brother was greatly delighted at being looked upon 
as a holy mediator, but he remarks in his note-hook : " I 
think that a great many of us moderns, if with our 
temperance, our sober morals, our gentleness, <nir sense 
of justice, we were transplanted into the siimi-htirhurism 
of the early Middle Ages, would bo revered as saints.” 

Nietzsche on his side was able to tell many a little 
story of his house-mates, of the little delicate utttaitions 
they paid him, in the belief that he was a poor saint; 
for instance, they gave him consecrated tn])erH for his 
quiet evenings. What impressed them most, porluijw, 
was the patient and uncomplaining way in which he 
endured his sufferings. His landlady tells how ho used 
always to answer enquiries as to his health with “ sono 
contento” (I am content). The simple cmdldence and 
affection of these people, in fact the whole way of life, 
was as balm to his spirit. In his private jottings 
of the time he describes his ideal as it then was ; “ An 
independence that does not offend the eye, a veiled and 
softened pride, a pride which communicates itself to 
others, because it does not compete for their honours and 
pleasures and can endure mockery. In this way I can 
make my life nobler : never mean, and always affable ; 
not covetous, but always quietly striving and soaring 
upwards ; simple, nay niggardly towards myself, gentle 
towards others. Sound sleep, a free, firm gait, no 
alcohol, no royalties or other celebrities, no women, no 
newspapers, no honours ; no intercourse save with the 
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greatest minds and now and then with the lower claHsos 
(this is just as indispensable as is the sight of healthy, 
strong vegetation) ; easily procurable dishes, which we 
can get without joining a lascivious mob of diners — 
dishes which so far as possible are home-made or need no 
preparation.” In the trattorie he always ate at times 
when he could be alone. 

It is significant that just at the time when he was 
living in the midst of the populace my brother paid 
special attention to the problems of socialism. In The- 
Dawn of Day, especially in the aphorisms sulded iu the 
fifth volume of the Pocket Edition, he deals with this 
subject in a perfectly friendly spirit. At the same time 
he adheres firmly to the main theory which he had 
already formulated, viz., that the value of a nation, 
nay of all humanity, lies in its loftiest types. In spite 
of all his personal goodwill towards workmeir and humble 
folk in general, he could not help being an enemy of 
socialism, especially of its leaders. Not only was he 
repelled by the ever manifest vulgarity of their 
sentiments and aims, which are in active opposition to 
all beauty and power, all higher culture ; but above all 
he reproached them with making the populace unhaj)py 
and discontented, in that they fed it with hoj)es that 
could never be fulfilled, and aroused a craving for 
conditions that were neither attainable nor in any way 
desirable. The past, especially classical antiquity, proves 
to us in various ways that, in Nietzsche’s words, “ poverty, 
cheerfulness and slavery” (and perhaps everyone who 
does mental or manual work for wages must be called a 
slave) “ can very well go together ” ; and in Genoa he 
was delighted to see a fresh confirmation of this truth. 
Hence he considered that the workers of to-day might 
well afiford an instance of the happiness and pride of a 
life without wants ; whereas, in his opinion, the socialistic 
leaders had done nothing but ruin this joyous, wantless 
disposition of the people, and rob them of that clieorful 

o 2 
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equability which had so often lu'en I'livit'd by t, lio.se 
whose culture was higher, whose' dutie'.s wori> of a moro 
exalted nature. My brother was oxa8{)or:dod to hi>o that 
these leaders of socialism had not evem the courage to 
fight tooth and nail against that exces.sivo indulgence in 
alcohol which was so far moro deadly an oneniy to the 
workers and theii' families than all tim evils deplored by 
socialists. It is true that in the last lew years this 
reproach against socialism has to some extent been 
removed. 

The situation of Genoa, the whoh' way in whicli 
it is built, its proud, valiant pa.sr., to ubieh its 
splendid palaces still bear witni'se — all this intc'n'sted 
and enchanted Nietzsche. Ho wriLos in Thf Jaiifid 
Wisdom : — 

“For some time I have boon contemplating this city of 
Genoa, with its villas and pleasuro-gardouB, the wide circum- 
ference of its inhabited heights and slopes; and my final 
verdict is that I see faces of past generations, and that the 
place is peopled with the portraits of a bold, masterful race. 
They have lived, and want to go on living— so much they toll 
me through their houses, built and decorated for centuries 
and not for the passing hour. They wore on good torms with 
life, however cruel they may often have been towards them- 
selves. I see the builder, glancing at all that has been built 
around him, far and near, and sweeping the contours of city, 
sea and mountain with one imperious, conquering look. All 
these things he must work into his plan and incorporate in 
his building, so that they finally heeome his own. The whole 
region is rife with this glorious, insatiable selfishness, this 
lust for plunder and possession. Just as abroad those men 
recognised no limits, and in their thirst for novelty sot up a 
new world by the side of the old, so at home every man’s hand 
was against every other, and each discovered some way of 
expressing his superiority and throwing the shadow of his 
infinite personality in his neighbour’s path. Each citizen 
once more won his native city for himself, dominating it with 
his constructive thought, and transfusing its beauty into the 
atones of his own house." 
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Gradually he began to look upon Genoa and all its 
environs not merely with admiration, biit with real love. 
Early in the morning he would set out with a little 
satchel containing a few books, note-hooks, bread and 
fruit. He had found several secluded S})ots, with wide 
views, excellent for resting and thinking : “ When tlie 
sun shines, I always go to a lonely cliff near the sea and 
lie there in the open under my tnnl)rella, motionless as a 
lizard ... sea and clear sky.’' Often ho would remain 
lying there in the afternoon until the sxui sank, and the 
profound peace of evening spread over the whole Gulf ol" 
Genoa. How he enjoyed this deep silence ! “ Hero is 

the sea, here we can forget the city. Triui, its chimes 
are still sounding the Ave Maria — that gloomy and 
foolish yet sweet music that marks the meeting of day 
and night — hut only for a moment more ! Now all is 
still ! The sea lies there pale and shimmering — it cannot 
speak. The sky is playing its eternal evening game with 
red, yellow and green colours — it cannot sp(iak. The 
little cliffs and rocks nmning out into the sea., as if tit 
find the place where it is loneliest — none of them can 
speak. This vast muteness that suddenly envelops us is 
beautiful and terrifying, it makes the heart swell.” 

The winter months of December, Ja.nuary and 
February, 1880 — 81, belong to the most productive and 
therefore the happiest period of his life. Not that his 
health was entirely restored, but tlio attacks wore less 
frequent and left long enough intervals for him to thiidc 
out things thoroughly, to work up his ideas and write 
them down, so that the joy of creation outweighed 
everything else. In November, 1880, ho writes to 
Overbeck : “I have just got up after a very severe 
attack ; hardly has the pain been shakim off two days, 
but my foolish brain is once more in full pursuit of 
incredible objects. I do not think that any attic- 
dweller has seen more lovely and desirable things lit up 
by the dawn of day.” In these words we see a world of 
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heartfelt happiness, in spite of all suffering. He sees his 
path and his goal more clearly, and with feelings quite 
different from those of the previous years ; he is not yet 
quite sure, but feels with a delicious thrill that, notwith- 
standing all perils, he has unconsciously struck the right 
road. “ This course is so dangerous ! I dare not even 
call to myself, just as a somnambulist walking upon the 
roofs has a sacred right not to be called by his name. 
This is the only comforting voice that I want to hear.” 

Thus it is with a sort of astonishment that he looks at 
himself and the way his philosophy is going, and asks 
himself : “What point does this philosophy, with all its 
detours, really want to reach 1 Is it trying to do anything 
more than, as it were, translate a strong and continuous 
impulse into reason — an impulse towards mild sunshine, 
clear and breezy air, southern vegetation, sea ozone, light 
meals of meat, eggs and fruit, hot water to drink, quiet 
aU-day walks, scanty conversation, infrequent and careful 
reading, solitary living, clean and almost soldierly habits 
— in a word towards all that best suits my taste and 
does me most good ? A philosophy which at bottom is 
an instinct for an independent regimen? An instinct 
that through all the twists and turns of my brain l(K>k8 
for my air, my mountain-heights, my weather, my kind 
of health ? ” 

These months saw the composition of The Dawn of 
Day, the first book that shows us Nietzsche in the 
fulness of his individuality. The Wanderer and ///.< 
Shadow had already struck notes which had not yet dicwl 
away in Human, All Too Human, but now in The Daum of 
Day we first hear the chords which will always he 
associated with Nietzsche’s name. On January 26th he 
sent his loyal friend and disciple Peter Gast (then at 
Venice) a book bound in violet, with a request that ho 
would copy out the manuscript contained therein. It 
soon came back from Venice, beautifully written, so that 
my brother was quite delighted with “ the beauty and 
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manly grace ” of this manuscript. ” I read and went for 
a few hours’ walk, thinking a great deal of yoxi and of 
Nature. It seems to me a book rich in matter, but it is 
difficult. In the morning hours of this glorious February 
I have written a supplement.” As Gast declared himself 
perfectly ready to copy this supplement, my brother 
answers somewhat hesitatingly : “ My dear friend, pray 
forgive me ! The manuscript of the supplement has 
become bulkier than is reasonable, so far as you are 
concerned. I earnestly beg you to help me just this once 
more, and not to bear me a grudge for doing what looks 
like a piece of impertinence. I had to put a good deal 
into the book, it had to be rounded off, and I was just in 
the right mood this glorious spring ! Thus I have done 
what perhaps for our friendship’s sake I ought to have 
left undone ! ” 

On March 13th, 1881, he sends the manuscript of The 
Dawn of Day to his publisher for the time being, 
E. Schmeitzner, of Chemnitz, and writes : “ Here is the 
manuscript ; it needs great determination on my part to 
let it go out my hands. . . . Pray do not print it too 
closely ! The drawback of the book already is that the 
most important ideas are too densely packed together. 
But now, hurry, hurry, hurry 1 I don’t want to leave 
Genoa before the book is ready, and until then I am on 
tenterhooks. Help in the work yourself! Drive Herr 
Oschatz hard ! Can he not give me a written px'omise 
to deliver the book into my hands, ready and perfect, 
by the end of April at the latest? . . . Dear Herr 
Schmeitzner, this time we must all do our level best. 
The contents of my book are so important. It must be 
a point of honour with us to spare no trouble, to publish 
it in a worthy and faultless form. I implore you, for the 
sake of my good name, to issue no advertisements. 
Many other things will go without saying, as soon as you 
have read the book yourself.” 

For some time he kept the printing of The Dawn of 
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Day a secret from everyone except hia assistant. Peter 
Gast. Even Freiherr von GersdorlF, who was then in 
Venice, but, in consequence of the quarrel inontioned in 
a former chapter, had had no correspondenco with iny 
brother since 1877, heard nothing from Gast ahoul, tlie 
forthcoming publication. At last he writes to me on 
April 10th, 1881 : “ My dear dear Lishoth, so charming a 
letter as yours deserves some good nows hy wu\>' of an 
answer. Well, here is the news : I have written a, new, 
fairly long book ! The manuscript has ho<!n out of my 
hands for two months past, the printing will take a good 
part of the summer and will necessitate my joining Herr 
Gast (but not in Venice!). This is a (hrixitr hook, 1 
cannot think of it without deep emotion.” lie ealls The 
DaionofDay “a book that says ‘yea’ to life, d(iep, hut 
clear and kindly,” and Ecce Homo (1888) gives the 
following account of what it contains and how’ it came to 
be written ; — 

“This book marks the opening of my campaign against 
morality. Not that there is the faintest snioll of gunpowder 
about it : the reader, if he has a fairly subtle sense of smell, 
will detect very different and far more pleasant odours. The 
book carries neither light nor heavy artillery; however 
negative its effect may be, its methods aro far from negative— 
they are methods from which the effect follows like a logical 
conclusion, not like a cannon-shot. True, when you have 
read this book through, you will look vory shyly and circum- 
spectly at all that has been hitherto honoured and almost 
worshipped under the name of morality. For all that, there is 
not a single negative word in the whole book, it contains nothing 
combative or spiteful. One may say rather that it lies in the 
sunshine, curled up and happy, like some beast of the sea 
that basks among the rocks. Ultimately I myself was that boast 
of the sea, for almost every sentence of the book was thought 
out— or shall I say slipped out?-m that labyrinth of rocks 
near Genoa, where I was alone and still shared socrots with 
the ocean. Even now, when I chance to dip into its pages, 
nearly every sentence seems to me like a hook with which I 
am once more drawing up some incomparable capture from 
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the deep: its whole skin quivers with tender thrills of 
memory. With no little deftness, the book manages for a 
while to pin down things that flit past swiftly and noiselessly, 
moments that I call godlike lizards. It pins them down, not, 
indeed, with the cruelty of that young Greek god, who simply 
speared the poor little lizard — but still with a pointed weapon, 
with a pen. ... ‘ There are so many dawns that have not 

yet risen ’ — this Indian inscription is written over the portals 
of The Darm of Day. Where does its author look for that 
new morning, tliat yet undiscovered gleam of red, that shall 
herald another day — ah, a whole procession, a whole world of 
days? In a transcaluatioii of all raliiex, an omancipation from 
all moral values, in a confident cry of ‘ Yea ! ’ to all that has 
hitherto been forbidden, despised and execrated. This book 
cries ‘ Yea ! ’ ; it showers light and love and tendornoss upon a 
host of evil things, it restores to them their soul, their good 
conscience, their right — nay, their 2Aor right — to exist. 
Morality is not attacked, it simply ceases to be considered. 
The book closes with an ‘ or ? ’ — it is the only book that closes 
with an ‘ or ? ”’ 

We must not foi'get that in. this exultant paHsag(^ the 
author is ten years removed from the time at which ho 
writes. While he was actually engage<l ii[)ou the hook 
he had very gloomy forebodings as to its effect. On 
March 20th he writes to Peter Gast : “At any rate the 
hook will have no wjurious effect — except that I shall 
have to smart for it ! ” This presentiment was fulfilled 
far more thoroughly than others tlien expected ; for 
nothing caused my brother to be more misunderstood 
and misinterpreted, nothing involved him in greater 
difficulties, than his criticism of morality. Professor 
Georg Simmel justly observes : — 

“ They regard him as a preacher of blind self-indulgence — 
and he teaches us that all mere enjoyment must bo despised, 
that greatness can only be attained through suffering. 
Anarchistic lawlessness seeks to justify itself through his 
doctrines — and for him no discipline is hard enough. lie is 
reproached with indifference towards humanity apart from the 
ego — and as a matter of fact, his strongest, his all-absorbing 
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interest is the development of our species, the elevation of the 
human type. 

“All this would never have happened if he had not called 
himself ‘ an immoralist,’ thereby actually giving currency to 
the very blunder with which he taunts his adversaries : the 
blunder of regarding the morality of our present age as morality 
in the absolute sense. He is by no means an immoralist of 
the sort that denies the binding character of fixed duties and 
the value of the will — ^that releases man from his ‘ thou 
shalt ! ’ It is only the morality now prevailing that ho repu- 
diates. For in its Christian, democratic ideals— altruism, 
humility, renunciation, tenderness towards degenerates, out- 
casts and weaklings — he sees the most deadly peril for the 
development of our species.” 

One is simply bewildered at the amount of misunder- 
standing that has arisen — at the fcwlish conclusions 
drawn from the fact that my brother took up a critical 
position towards the morality at present acctiptod. 
Professor Alois Eiehl refutes these misunderstaudingH in 
the happiest fashion : 

“ The passionate seriousness with which Nietzsche faces the 
problem of morality should alone have saved him from being 
looked upon as a sceptic in regard to morals, as one whoso free- 
thinking or strong-minded propensities lead him to question 
the validity of moral laws. Still greater inability to draw 
distinctions is betrayed by those who set him beside the 
author of The Ego and Ilia Own — Max Stirner, the uncon- 
scious parodist of Fichte. Such critics are simply comparing 
writings of almost unparalleled power of style and portentous 
force of genius with what is merely a literary cariosity. Men 
of classical training claim to have discovered his ancient 
counterpart — ^if not the source of his theories — in the Sophists’ 
friend Callicles and his speech (in Plato’s Qorgiat) on l)ehalf of 
the privilege of the stronger. They never thought of a model 
&at lay nearer to hand — the «o«to avngxtlare, the ‘ great 
individual ’ of the Italian Eenaissance. If ever a philosophical 
problem, necessary as an organic structure, proceeded from the 
character and development of tiie thinker himself, presenting 
itself to the thinker and not arbitrarily laid down by him, it is 
this revolutionary moral problem of Nietzsche’s— -this ‘fated 
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task,’ as he calls it. Nietzsche suffered under this problem, it 
was his personal torment, and only became his crowning 
happiness after he thought he had made himself its master. 

‘ The great problems,’ he declares, ‘ all require great love, such 
love as can only be felt by strong, consistent, resolute minds 
which rest upon firm foundations.’ ” 

The question will now be asked, why did Nietzsche 
suffer so under this problem ? The reason lies in his love 
of his forbear’s, who had been so happy in following 
the accepted precepts of morality. From them he had 
inherited this cheerful acquiescence, it was part of his 
very blood. He says, in Tlie Dawn of Day : “A mere 
grain too much of gratitude and piety tortures us like a 
vice, and with all our independence and sincerity we 
come to have a bad conscience.” 

My brother asked us not to read the new book. Our 
mother was quite ready to comply with this request, but 
I was not, and after all he was not altogether displeased 
with my attitude. He writes to me : 

“ I shall scarcely be able to prevent you from reading The 
Dawn of Day, so I have thought of a way of turning this to 
the best account for both of us. Let me ask you to read it 
from a standpoint which I should recommend to no other 
reader : from a purely personal point of view (sisters after all 
also have their privileges). Look for all that can show you 
what your brother most lacks and requires, what he intends 
and what he does not intend. Study in particular the fifth 
book, where there is much scope for reading between the linos. 
The goal to which all my energies are still directed cannot bo 
stated in one phrase, and if I had that phrase I should keep it 
secret. My best friends really know nothing about mo, and 
probably have never puzzled their brains on the subject: I 
have always been very reticent about the matters of most 
importance to me, although I have not given people that 
impression.” 

In sending a copy of the book to Rohde, on July 4th, 
1881, he writes ; “ Well, my trusty old friend, hero coines 
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my alter ego, and you may talk with ina to your heart’s 
content, scold me, grumble at me, muko nuM-ry with me 
and join me in a journey above all tho clouds. It would 
be a pity if this were not a hook meant just for you— - 
otherwise, I should hardly know how to HU('c<H;d in 
pleasing anyone at all. You will find here nil my 
ingredients; leave out of count all that hurts your 
feelings, and seize on all that insj)ires you —just you— 
with courage.” 

Eohde, however, could not find tho right wonl.s to sny, 
and therefore said nothing. In fact, my hj-othor'e (|ualms 
in giving this hook to the world and to hi.s friends had 
been only too well justified. Its reception was tlocidodly 
discouraging. No one understood it, and in tho «mi( 1 ho 
writes in a somewhat injured and j^essimistic. tone on 
this point to Peter Gast {August 14th, 1B81) : “ Well — 
if I could not rely on myself, if I had to wait till I was 
acclaimed, encouraged and consoled l)y others, whore 
should I be? What should I ho? True, thoi’t^ have 
been moments and whole periods in my lif^ (f>r inHturuH^, 
the year 1878) when I should have welcomed a word of 
encouragement, a friendly handgrip, as halm to my soul ; 
and it was just then that all those who could ha ve done 
me this service, all on whom I thought I could r*4y, loft 
me in the lurch. Now I no longer expect anything of 
the sort, and I only feel a sort of grim astonishment 
when, for instance, I think of the letters I get— tiusy are 
all so insignificant, no one owes me any exjKwionce, no 
one has entered into my thought— they are all kind and 
respectful, but so distant, distant, distant.” 

As the book was so little understood, he had not. ilie 
heart to dip into it for a long time. When, however, it 
came into his hands again, by chance so to sja.'ak, in 
January, 1882, he rejoiced in it, and wrote to (last; 
“To-day, for the first time since last summer, 1 (lij[)pod 
into my The Bawn of Day, and found pleasure in doing 
so. Considering how very abstract these matters are, 
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the lively luamior in which they are trf'atmf i'. tjiiit'’ 
remarkable. Just read </»// book on morality by way oj 
comparison — you will own that my bw>k is unitpm in itn 
leaps and gambols. What also attrnt!te<i ims was its 
wealth in unexpressed thoughts — for me, at leu.st ; evei-y 
now and again .1 a(*e hidden <l(u»r8, leading far into 
unexplored chambers.” 

It was just because he recognist*il how many nn 
expressed tlioughts there were iii Ttu' Daun of Doij, 
and how no one could know where thcKe *' doors" hnl t'», 
that he came to think loss harshly of the friends who 
failed to understand. Ho writes from ( hmoa to Hohdo. 
in all the wanutli and fulness of his sineto'e friendship 
(October 2l8t, 1881) : “Ah you have not written since 1 
sent you the book, 1 gatiuw that you liml a eertaiu 
difficulty in writing. To-day, therofuro, I ask voii iit all 
good faith, and without any unpksaHant nnii rt' io mh', nut 
to write to me now! Your Hilonce will not makt* any 
change in our relations ; what 1 c<ju1<1 not tnaluro wonhl 
be the idea that 1 had put a Kort of nuistritlnt upon a 
friend by sending him a book. What floes this one book 
matter*? 1 have more important thingH yet to do were 
it not so, 1 don’t know why 1 shftidd go on living, f or 
I am hard put to it — I su{!br a great de.-d.” itohdo’s 
answer to this letter uzifortun.ately went astray, hut as 
Rohde had already boon advoi'sely iidhmtieefl thrtmgh 
Overbeck, I doubt whotlier his rO[)ly wcadd ha ve ph'aiteil 
rny brother. 

I return to J uly , 1 8 8 L Tim f i nal re vision of 7Vjr I hum 
liJid boon made by my brother with Pottw t Jiii4i lit 
Rocoiiro, n6Er VicciiiKii. Afc tho cuul of Aprii {ii^ liiy l li*fi 
Genoa in order to join Gast at tliw htmittifiil }iii!, 

the result was most unfortunate. His lieallh suffi re.l u 
relapse, and every week ho hud violont puiuH in th«- head 
and eyes for two to three days at u time; iwon in iho 
intervals he did not feel so “light and wingi-d ’* aa .-u 
Genoa. He was of the opinion that, acoustonuni as h«’ 
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now was to the life of a hermit, the h)iig talks he now 
had were too exhausting, although ho had ht'on looking 

forward to them all the winter. Since lie embraced his 
philosophy with all the ardour that lay in his soul, and 
since every new idea was for him a new experience that 
convulsed every fibre of his being, lie could not converse 
upon such matters without great emotional stress. Then, 
too, the weather was most unfavourable. The spring 
was unusually stormy, so that the air, charged as it was 
with electricity, might alone have been enough to make 
him feel ill. But of course the relapse was also partly duo 
to his work on his new book and the attendant eyestrain. 
My brother had thought that recovery was at hand, and 
for the first time he became impatient. Never did he 
complain so much and in such vehement terms as during 
this spring at Becoaro. Towards the end of his stay he 
began to feel rather better, so that he could after all to 
some extent appreciate the beauties of the placid He 
writes to Gast, who had meanwhile returned to Venice ; 
“So far as scenery is concerned, Recoaro is one of the 
finest places I know; I have boon investigating its 
beauty with great energy and enthusiasm. Thu lieauty 
of Nature, like aU other beauty, is very jealous, and will 
not let us serve any other mistress.” 

At the beginning of July, 1881, my brother loft 
Recoaro, never to return. 



CHAPTEB IX 


THE ETEENAL EEOUKEENOE 

Eeooaeo was the last occasion on which, for any length 
of time, my brother’s sufierings put his patience to the 
proof. After a most unpleasant j<n:i‘ney he at last reached 
the Engadine. But St. Moritz, where he had stayed two 
years before, was this time utterly repugnant to him, and 
he was on the point of leaving tlio Engadine altogether. 
“ Thanks to a kindly, serious-minded Swiss who was my 
travelling companion tlirough the night and was return- 
ing home fi’om Naples, I liave taken up (piarters in the 
most delightful nook in tine workl. I have never had it 
so quiet, and all the re(iuirement8 of my poor life seem to 
he satisfied here. I look upon this find iis a gift no less 
unexpected than undeserved.” lie calls Sils-Maria a 
“heroic idyll,” and adds: “This is no Switzerland, no 
Eecoaro, but quite different, something much more 
Southern ; I should have to go to the plateaus of Mexico, 
near the Pacific — Oaxaca, for instance — in order to find 
anything like it. Ti'uo, in Mexico, there would bo the 
tropical vegetation. Well, 1 will try to keep this Sils- 
Mai-ia.” 

This 1881 summer stay at Sils-Maria must rank as the 
most important of all my brother’s sojourns in the Enga- 
dine. It was in tins summer that the idea of the eternal 
recurrence first came to him, and the first notes for Zara- 
ihustra wore written. Later, he never wearied of describi ng 
how he almost shouted for joy as he roamed over this 
glorious countryside that summer ; and we realise that, 
although in the years of his fullest development he was 
lonely, misunderstood, almost ignored or else maltreated 
by ignorant, spiteful critics, he nevertheless experienced 
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so much happiness that all the happiness tliat can <»r(li- 
narilyhe spread over the whole of a long human life 
seems trifling in comparison. Those mighty visions of 
a future for humanity, visions he hoped to solidify through 
his imagination, that idea of being a leader of humanity, 
one “ who has whole icons in his grasp” — all this gave 
him hours of ecstasy such as are granted only to the 
highest type of genius. As Leo Berg once saiil : “ Such 
exalted moods and emotions are the compensation for all 
that a genius has to suffer in conflict with tlu' dull worhl.” 

I have been at pains to find out what w'oro the scientific 
works which paved the way for the idea of the citornal 
recurrence. I remember that already in t lie autumn of 
1880 he was much occui)ied witli physics, physiology and 
mathematics ; and that he remarked now anti tium with 
a sigh how the specialists retarded all progress in science, 
because even in their later years they abided firmly by 
the results of their work, and thouglit tliey liad to defend 
the theories of their youth as unalterable truths. During 
the winter in Genoa the preliminaiy work on Ihtwn n f Duij 
took up all his time, so that he can scarcely have returned 
to the studies in question before the eiul of the winter. 
Unfortunately I cannot state what authorities and what 
books he then studied and rejected. All that we know 
for certain is that he mentioned with liearty approval the 
names of Helmholtz, Wundt (in his earlier writings) and 
the mathematician lliemann. It seems also that in tlio 
spring of 1881 he eagerly studied other biHiks anil — ns 
marginal notes show — also agreed with their theories ; 
three examples are 0. Schmitz-Dumont’s Uathematkal 
Elements of the Theory of Cognition and The Unity of (Joijni- 
tion, and 0. Caspari’s The Connexion of Objects. The last- 
named book was sent direct to him at Eecoaro aa sotm as 
it was published. At the beginning of July he writes to 
me : “ Eor my part I want no more books ; I hardly 
know how I am to finish those I have already. This is 
obscurely spoken, hut not obscurely thought.’’ 
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From those linos it will he seen th.at he was now 
engaged in co-ordinating large, new ideas. Other 
evidence — such as statements by Peter Gast and by 
people with whom he ttilkod a great deal tlien, e.g., the 
vicar and the schoolmaster atSils-Maria — who were deeply 
interested in such topics — seems to prove that in those 
months (April to July, 1881) he was chiefly occupied with 
problems of physics. We can tlioroforo assume with 
certainty that the ancient Pythagorean idea of eternal 
recurrence now began to aj)poar to him as a physical 
problem, and that an exhaustive study of the subject led 
him to he convinced of this fact, so flir as his way of 
thinking admitted of conviction on such a j)oint. In July 
he asks mo to send him Diihring’s Course of Philosophy, 
and adds ; “ For me the book is simply laughable ! ” It 
seems that his investigations had led him to views dia- 
metrically opposed to those of Diihring, and that he now 
wanted to confirm his theories. For some time this con- 
ception of eternal recurrence as a physical problem held 
sway ; but %vhen lie brought it into mlation with the rest 
of his philo 80 |)hy, it flashed ujKin him as a lofty, ethical, 
educative problem, and then ho was filled with that 
ecstasy which inspired him to the most sublime poetic 
expression of his philosophy, to 'Phiis Spake Zarathwtra. 
Thus the idea did not come to him like a bolt from the 
blue, as some na'ivo admirom apjioar to think. Nor was 
it first conceived and then verified by long scientific 
study ; tlie careful study led up to it, even if the structure 
that my brother built upon it was the result of a lightning- 
like intuition. 

He writes significantly to Peter Gast (August 14th, 
1881): 

“ Well, the August sun is overhead, the year is hastening to 
its close, it grows calmer and more peaceful on the mountains 
and in the forests. Thoughts the like of which I never knew 
before have dawned upon my horizon — I will not say a word 
about them, and will keep in an imperturbable state of rest. 
L.N. H 
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It looks as if I should have to live some years more ! Ah, my 
friend, sometimes the thought comes into my head that I am 
really leading a very dangerous life, for I am one of those 
machines that may hurst. > The intensity of my emotions 
makes me both laugh and shudder. Once or twice I have been 
unable to leave my room, for the ridiculous reason that my 
eyes were inflamed — and why ? Each time I had wept too 
much on my wanderings the day before, and that not senti- 
mental tears, but tears of joy. I sang and talked nonsense, 
filled with a new vision which has reached me before all 
other men.” .... 

It was the realisation and consocjuencos of the idea of 
eternal recurrence which affected him so detsply. . . . 

“ Everything recurs, the wheel of existence is for over turn- 
ing. TMs life — our eternal life. 

“Whoever thou mayest be, beloved stranger, whom I am 
here meeting for the first time : enjoy this glad hour and the 
silence around us and above us, and let me toll thee of a 
thought which has risen up before me like a star and would 
fain shine down upon thee and upon every man, as is the way 
of light. 

“ The world of forces suffers no diminution ; otherwise, in 
the endlessness of time, it would have grown weak and 
perished. The world of forces suffers no stoppage ; otherwise 
it would have been perfected, and the clock of existence would 
have ceased ticking. Hence the world of forces never falls 
into an equilibrium, it never has a moment’s rest, its power 
and its movement are at all times equally great. Whatever 
condition this world is able to reach it must have reached 
before, and that not once, but times without number. This 
very moment has existed many times before and in the same 
way will recur, with all forces divided exactly as at present ; 
so it is with the moment that gave it birth and with the 
moment that is its child. Man ! Thy whole life is ever being 
turned round and ever running out like the sands in an hour- 
glass with a great minute of time in between, until all the 
conditions that went to thy making come together again in 
the world-cycle. And then thou wilt once more find every 
pain and every pleasure and every pleasure and every friend 
and foe and every hope and every mistake and every blade of 
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grass and every ray of sunshine, the whole chain of things as 
before. This ring, in which thou art a speck of gold-dust, is 
ever flashing anew. And in every ring of human existence 
there is always an hour when first on one, then on many, then 
on all there bursts the mightiest idea, the idea of the eternal 
recurrence ; — this is always for humanity the hour of noon. 

“ Our whole world is the ash-heap of countless living 
creatures ; and however little the living may be in comparison 
with the whole, still everything has once been transplanted, 
and so the process goes on. Let us assume an eternal dura- 
tion, and consequently an eternal change in matter. 

“ How shall we give weight to the inner life, without making 
it cruel and fanatical towards those who do not share our 
views ? Religious faith is declining, and man is learning to 
look upon himself as transient and inessential, ho is finally 
becoming weak through this attitude ; ho does not strive so 
hard or endure so bravely, he wants the pleasure of the 
moment, he takes things easily — and, in doing so, perhaps 
uses much mental effort. 

“ The political illusion, which makes me smile as much as 
my contemporaries smile over the religious illusion of past 
ages, is above all a svmlarkation, a belief in the world and a 
total indifference towards the ‘ beyond ’ and the ‘ other world.’ 
It has for its aim the well-being of the transitory individual. 
Hence socialism, its fruit, that is to say the transitory indi- 
viduals want to snatch their happiness for themselves, through 
social organisation ; they have no reason to wait, like the men 
of eternal souls, eternal growth and improvement. My teach- 
ing says : live so that you must wish to live again, for that 
will be your lot in any case ! If a man finds his highest 
expression in striving, let him strive ; if in reposing, let him 
repose ; if in arranging, following and obeying, let him obey. 
Only he must become quite certain wiiermi he finds his highest 
expression, and must shun no means to his end ! Eternity is 
at stake ! 

“ But if everything is inevitable, how can I have any control 
over my actions ? That thought and belief is a burden that 
oppresses thee more than any other burden. Thou sayest 
that food, locality, air, society alter and influence thee ? 
Well, thy opinions do so still more, for they influence thee in 
the direction of this food, locality, air and society. If thou 
lettest the thought of thoughts penetrate thy being, it will 
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change thy nature. The question arising before every action, 
‘ Is it such that I want to perforin it time and time again ? ’ 
is the greatest burden. 

“ Let us engrave the image of eternity upon our lives ! 
There is ruore in this idea than in all religions, which despised 
this life as transient, and taught men to look towards an 
uncertain after-life. 

“ Let us not turn our gaze upon distant, unknown ecstasies 
and blessings and favours, but let us so live that wo wish to 
live again and Uve thus in eternity ! Every moment we are 
at the beck and call of our duty. 

“ Ye think ye have a long respite before re-birth — but do 
not deceive yourselves ! Between the last moment of con- 
sciousness and the first gleam of the new life there is no 
perceptible time-interval— it passes like a flash of lightning, 
even if living beings measure it by millions of years or cannot 
measure it at all. Timelessness and succession got on very 
well together, so soon as the intellect is gone ! 

“ This teaching is gentle to those who do not believe in it, 
it has no threats or hell. He who does not believe has a 
transient life in his consciousness. 

“ Why did the Alexandrine culture perish ? With all its 
useful discoveries and its joy in the study of this world, it 
was never able to attach the highest importance to this world, 
to this life, the Beyond remained more imi>ortant. The 
chief thing is, perhaps, to alter our way of thinking on this 
point possibly metaphysics may come to lay the heaviest 
stress on this life — as a result of my teachings ! 

“ This life — thy eternal life. . . . 

“ Let us beware of teaching such a doctrine as a suddenly 
revealed religion ! It must filter in slowly, whole generations 
must cultivate it and grow fruitful from it, so that it may 
become a great tree to overshadow the whole coming race of 
man. What are the couple of thousand years during which 
Christianity has held its own? The mightiest idea needs 
many thousands of years — for a very long time it must be 
small and feeble ! 

“ Are ye prepared ? Ye must have lived through every 
stage of scepticism, ye must have bathed exultingly in ice- 
cold streams— otherwise ye have no right to this idea. 
Assuredly I will defend myself against the credulous and 
the fanatical ! I will champion my idea beforehand ! It 
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is to be the religion of the freest, most cheerful and most 
lofty souls — a lovely meadowland between gilded ice and 
clear sky ! 

“ Thou feelest that thou must say farewell, soon perhaps — 
and the evening glow of this feeling irradiates thy happiness. 
Mark this sign ; it moans that thou lovest life and thyself — 
life as it has seized thee and moulded thee up to now — and 
that thou dost aspire to make it eternal. Non alia mi haec 
vita scmpiterna ! Yet know, too, that ever and anon transience 
sings its brief song again, and that when we hear the first 
verse we almost die of yearning, at the thought that it might 
pass away for ever.” 

It has been assumed tliat Nietzsche forgot how in 
earlier ideas he liad already known and almost jestingly 
repudiated this idea of eternal recurrence. This I must 
stigmatise as a mistake ; for when ho was at Naumbui’g 
in the spring of 1882 — that is, before his first words on 
the eternal recurrence were in print — lie made me read 
him the second of his Thoughts Out of Season, and accom- 
panied the reading with all manner (if critical remarks. 
I can, of course, no longer remember whether lie made 
any comment on the passage about the eternal recurrence 
and the cycle of the universe. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that on this occasion he remembered his former 
remark on the subject. Ho would certainly not have 
later on styled himself, in Zarathuslra. and in his private 
jottings, the first teacher of eternal I’ecurrence, if he had 
set the tentative theories of the Pythagoreans on the 
same plane Jis his own conception. What speciidly 
fascinated and delighted him, however, was not so much 
the thought itself as its deep moaning for his philosophy 
of glorifying and deifying the world, and its anticipated 
effect upon humanity. The vast range of this idea 
suddeiily dawned upon him, impressed him enormously, 
and seemed to him something now and overwhelming. 
We see and feel this in all his writings ! In a work on 
the Greeks planned by him he expressly emptuisised the 
connection of this idea with the Greeks ; he oven assumed 
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that eternal recurrence was the creed of the Greek 
mysteries. 

As the preceding notes show, he thought at first that 
the idea of eternal recurrence needed no olotjuence in 
order to be effective, but could he stated baldly. Soon, 
however, he must have felt that an idea that is to re- 
shape humanity is compelled to speak to men in new and 
alluring tones. He sought and found a new species of 
solemn rhythms, which gave expression to the thoughts 
that had been dipped in his heart’s blood. And if we 
cannot even yet understand and estimate the value of 
the idea of eternal recui-rence, we can at any rate 
gratefully recognise one fact — that wo owe Thus Spake 
Zarathustra to this idea, on which the first conception 
of that book is entirely based. Even tlu^ more scientific 
expositions of that period appear only as solilocpiies 
on the ideas underlying Zarathustra. In this sense my 
brother describes the experiences of August, 1881, in Ecce 
Homo : “ I will now relate the histoiy of Zarathustra. 
The root idea of the book, the idea of eternal recurrencti, 
the highest formula of yea-saying that can ever he 
achieved, belongs to the August of tlie year 1881. 1 

jotted it down upon a piece of paper, and at the foot T 
wrote : ‘ Six thousand feet beyond Man and Time.’ 
That day I walked through the woods by the lake of 
Silvaplana, and halted not far from Surlei, by a towering 
block of stone shaped like a pyi-amid. It was then that 
this idea came to me.” What a great part it plays 
in the genesis of Zarathustra will be detailed in a 
later chapter, where all the preliminary notes, written 
for that book in the summer of 1881, will also be 
found. 

All this exaltation of spirit was accompanied by an 
improvement in his health. He was like a man who has 
advanced upon a perilous track, half in darkness and 
uncertain of his ground, but has now reached the right 
path, feels the soil firm beneath his feet, and sees before 
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him a laud full of beauty, wealth and fertility. la 
answer to a rather long-winded letter from our mother, 
who had reproached him with not looking after his 
health sufficiently, he gives a glowing account of his 
physical condition : “ There never was a man to whom 
the word ‘ depressed ’ applie<l less. Those friends of 
mine who Iiave a fairly clear notion of my lifework and 
its unceasing demands upon me, consider that I am, if 
not the happiest, at least the most courageous of men. 
I have more weighty matters to think of than my health, 
and shall manage to endure any bodily aflliction that 
may befall me. My appearance, by the way, is exctdlent ; 
my muscles, in consequence of my continual walking, are 
almost those of a soldier, and my digestion is in perfect 
order. My nervous system, considering the tremendous 
strain to which it is exjMised, is sphmdid, very delicate 
and yet very strong. Even my long and severe illness, 
an unsuitable occupation and the most unskilful treat- 
ment have not sm-iously damaged my nerves, in fact, 
during the last y(!ar they have beconus stronger.” 

Now that Nud-xsche was soaring, as it were, a thousand 
miles above all the onlinary aims of humanity, Im not un- 
naturally felt it strange when frioiuls and acquaintances, 
in their cautious, hesitating, unctu'tain way, <loled out 
praise or hhime in their letttu’s on l>nwn of Day. For him 
every word of this hook had alntady acquired a new 
meaning both for the pn'setit and for the future. I doubt 
whether anyoms at that time {(ronoumxxl a just verdict 
on the hook. Niet/.sehe held that (iven I)r. I{d(\ who 
expressiHl himself in most flattering terms, had failed to 
understond it pi’ojauly. And when went on tosond 
my brother a message through me, saying that he w<mld 
like to pay him a visit, the news provt>d a real shock to 
Fritz. As a ruhj he wjis so grattd'ul whest a friend 
offered to sacrifice his time Ut him, hut at this period his 
chief desire was to he* lt*fl alomn He writes to um tpiite 
indignantly : “ I have not the heart to send Dr. Kee a 
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telegram putting him off, but I can’t help S(‘eing an 
enemy in anyone who breaks in upon niy workiiuj summer 
in the Engadine, who internipts the progress of my task. 
The idea that any person should intrude upon tlie web of 
thought I am spinning all around me is simply appalling ; 
and if I can’t make sure of absolute solitude, I’m hanged 
if I won’t leave Europe altogether for years and }>-6ars ! 
I have no more time to lose — as it is, 1 liave lost far too 
much already; unless I am stingy with my precious 
half-hours, I shall have a bad conscience. You can’t 
realise how I have to tax my energies.” He was really, 
however, the most grateful of men, and never liked to 
discourage anyone’s efforts to give him pleasure, even 
if the efforts were ill-timed. Accordingly, a few days 
later, he tried to conquer his terror of iieing robbed of 
his solitude, although he did not feel at all comfortable 
about it. “ My dread of seeing my solitude <listurbed 
made me ill for four days, it seemed as if all my good 
angels had left mo and the w'hole work of the summer 
had been lost. Well, I will put matters to rights, and at 
any rate friend Hfe shall be treated better. From certain 
points of view a meeting with him soems to nu> (pxite 
important just now.” In spite of this I w'rote to Hr. 
E4e asking him to abandon the visit. 

This summer of 1881 in Sils-Maria had restored his 
courage, his cheerfulness and his confidence in himself 
and in his health. There is abundant evidence to show 
that now, in the middle of his life, he feels genuinely 
happy and sees before him his path, from whiclr n(ithing 
can any longer turn him aside. A complete recovery 
was, of course, out of the question, but those peculiarly 
severe and intolerable pains, which the doctors called 
“ accommodative spasms of the eye-muscles,” luid left off 
this summer, probably because my brother was at last 
himself convinced that he could read or write only for a 
quarter of an hour at a time. Several relapses still 
occurred, and he was particularly liable to attacks of 
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influenza. His icy cold rooms in the Engadiuo as well 
as in Italy, to whicli he came back after getting heated 
on long walks, often exposed him to this complaint. 
Still, he himself dates his recovery from the summer of 
1881, when he wrote his first notes for The Joiiful 
Wisdom. 

From my brother’s manuscripts it appears that hence- 
forth he occiipied himself comparatively little with the 
physically possible problem of eternal recurrence. He 
knew well enough that there are grades of truth, but no 
“ absolute truth ” ; for if we understand his philosophy 
aright, it seems that in all scientific investigations and 
conclusions he saw no settled or final truths, but only 
items of knowledge whicli we may put to good use, 
because they are perhaps basic assumptions for the 
changing conditions of Imman life. Such timths are of 
the highest value if they contribute to the improvement 
of the type “ man,” and it was just tins value wliich my 
brother ascribed to tlie idea of eternal recurrence. If 
this life of ours is our sole and eternal life, what a vast 
importance and i-esponsibility attaches to all our actions ! 
Every moment accpnres an eternity- value. How wo shall 
strive to make this life our noblest and best, summoning 
all our forces to the task — and that, too, in the teeth of 
all difficulties and suffering, for the very reason that 
suffering may act as a spur to the highest development 
of our powei'S ! 

Why, it may be asked, did my brother later on so 
rarely mention the eternal recurrence in conversation ? 
Was he deterred by the memory of those sacred hours 
that he spent then between the bhxmiing splendour of 
the Alpine roses and tlie plashing wavelets of tlio green 
lake, between the gl<K)my fir-trees and the foam-flecked 
brook, between the snow and ice and the beetling crags — 
there, where “Italy and Finland have joined hands”? 
Or was it a tinge of scepticism, such as well befits so 
honest a philosopher? Wo know that he mistrusted all 
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hints that we can inflneuco^ the future by our present 
actions, in other words, can creatively mould our future 
existence. 

“ Beatification suh specie aetmii. An extreme fatalism, 
yet consistent with chance and the creative faculty. 
(No repetition in things : first comes creation.)” 



CHAPTER X 


THE JOTFUL WISE OH 

Ik the autumn of 1881 my brother did not go to 
Germany, as he had intended, but straight from the 
Engadine to Genoa. His journey and liis first few 
weeks in Genoa were marred by a violent attack of 
influenza, but an unusually delightful November, with 
weeks of cloudless skies, soon restored him to Ids glorious 
creative mood. He writes to me : “ I now feel myself 
like one who has learnt to trim his ship to every wind — 
and has found Ms path! To-day I liave my Genoese 
courage, and really don’t know how I am to bring out all 
that is in me — it seems as if life were too narrow for me, 
and as if I must discover or create a new existence}. I lUHid 
space, a great, wide, unknown, unexplored world, other- 
wise I shall get sick of it all.” And on Novemljer 21)th : 
“ Here in Genoa I am proud and happy — quite a Doria. 
magnate— or a Columbus 1 As in the Engadine, I roam 
about the mountains in transports of joy, and with such 
a glance at the future as no one before me has dared to 
take. My success in fulfilling my great task depentls on 
circumstances over which I have no coriti'ol, OHjwcially on 
‘ the nature of things.’ Believe mo, I am now tlie lead- 
ing moral — and not only moral — thinker and worker in 
Europe. There may yet come a time when tht‘ very 
eagles must look up timidly towards me, as in that 
picture of St. J ohn which we liked so much when we w(!ro 
children. — Occasionally, too, I get something good from 
outside : the day before yesterday I beard Carinm, an 
opera by a Frenchman named Bizet, and was greatly 
impressed. It is so strong, so impassioned, so graceful, 
so Southern.” It is curious that my bi’othor firet heard 
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the notes of Carmen, to him always so entrancing, during 
this very happy winter of 1881-82. He also writes to 
Peter Gast on the subject (November 28th) : “ Hurrah, 
friend ! Again I’ve come across a good thing — Carmen, an 
opera by Georges Bizet (who is he ?). It sounded like a 
short story of M(irim^e’8 : clever, strong, here and there 
profoundly moving. This Bizet has a genuinely French 
talent for comic opei*a : he has not been in the least led 
astray by Wagner, and on the other hand is a true 
disciple of Hector Berlioz. I thought something of the 
sort was possible ! In dramatic miisic, the French seem 
to be on a bettor track than the Germans, and they have 
an advantage over the Gormans in one cardinal point — 
their passion is not so far-fetched (as are all the passions 
in Wagner).” A few days later he adds : “ At last I 
remember — my memory sometimes goes wool-gathering 
— that there really is a shox-t story by Mdrim^e called 
Carmen, and tliat M(irim(ie’8 scheme, idea and tragic 
conclusion are emlxHlied in the opera of this artist. (The 
libretto, by the way, is amazingly good.) I am almost 
inclined to think that Carmen is the best opera in 
existence : and so long as we live, it will remain on every 
repertoire in Europe.” 

The weather remained remarkably bright and pleasant 
till the end of November : “ This month has been very 
fine here : every evening I sit in a vineyard, with sea, 
mountains and vilhis beneath mo. I also bathe in the 
sea, from my Danm of Day grotto.” On December 18th 
he writes to Peter Gixst : “ Wish me luck and clear 
weather ! I take j>en in hand to write my last manu- 
script. ... It is to l)e a continuation of Dawn of Day 
(books 6 — 10). It’s high time I did this, or I shall 
forget my exjxerience (or ‘ ideas ’).” 

This continuation of Dawn of Day, developed, however, 
into a soparaki b<K)k, The Joyf ul Wisdom. For a long 
time it was meant to be his “ last book.” This needs 
explanation. Since the idea of “ eternal recurrence ” had 
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tlashfd u}»‘ii him in Atig'U.Ht, I HH I , my lifothnr’s niiud had 
aUvnVH htMMi (UH'ujiifd with that j^n*at jjindic work which 
hi* inli'iitlfd M>nn‘ day to (trodmn*. I li'iico the book he 
wroto in tho vvintor of I HH l-Htl whk to bring hiK ajdioristic 
litoratiiro to a romdusion. It in trim tiiat ho carried tlie 
HjtltoriHin to tim liigboHt piteb of tlovolopjimnt, and prided 
hiiuHolf on packing into an upboriam as much matter a8 
otlmi'H put int<* long treatises ; but it must always bo 
rememlK'red llial this aphoristic method was for him a 
virtue that sprang from necessity. Nothing but his bad 
state of health bail prevented him from rounding olf 
these Works in Hitch a way as the general plan, ever 
present to his mind, deinandeti. Since the Hummer of 
IH.Hf. when he felt his health to be improving and bad 
less ami less iieei! to spate bis I'ves, be bad considorod 
bitnself 'titce more Htroiig I** earry out works that Buitod 
till* vast, cojuprebeiisive projf'ets he had conceived. 
Accorilinglv tlie book uhieb lie was now writing, and 
which lie railed the js’cond part of Ihitvii uj Ihiii, whk to 
some extent meant oulv us a transitatn from the morn 
Cold and Hceptie.al }s*rlt«l to /.arathmlm, which was to 
glorify the biglii’s! yea saying to life, Yet be wished to 
leave himself ample time for so great an undertaking as 
Zamthmlm, ami even tlie transition stage was to be 
entered upon iplite slowly. lienee be writes to I’eter 
(last (.lamiary, IHK2) : ” A few words as to my ' litora- 
tur«',* Home davs ago 1 ttnisbed iRsiks \ I,, \ II. and 
VI 11. of Ihiwtt t,f Ihitj, and this ends mv task for the 
pr«*Henl : fori want to reservi' Iwniks IX. and X. tor next 
winter, I am imt yi’t rij»e eiiougli for the elementary 
ideas which I want lo present in these Isiokn. Among 
them is a ronceptioit which really needs thousands of 
y«*afH !»efore it cuii take aiiy shape. How shall I find 
the Ctairuge to givi* it utti'i'anee f Nev'erthelcss he 
dis*ide«l tij eonelud** uial puhliNh the not«*h lie had matle. 

Most of his inspiration |«<r I Jugful II naieia- es|sicialiy 

for till! fourlh fsMik, which is isi tuil of jfwiV tie rkre and o{ 
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gratitude for his new-won happiness — came in January, 
1882. It must be clearly understood what health meant 
for my brother ; not merely freedom from pain, but 
above all the ability to carry out the vast designs that 
he was now projecting. He writes to me at the end of 
November, 1881 : 

“ You know that my physical sufferings make me impatient, 
not because of the pain involved, but because I am always 
afraid that I shall not be able to finish the gigantic task 
which I see before me from year to year in ever clearer out- 
lines. I can only think and write when I am thoroughly 
cheerful in mind and body : I distrust all ideas which 
occur to mo when my spirits are depressed or my diges- 
tion is out of order; and anything that I should chance 
to write when I have a headache is inevitably destroyed. 
The thought that these confounded attacks rob me of so 
much time now and then plunges me into despair ! On 
the other hand I know very well that I owe a great deal to this 
changeable state of health — merely to this frequent getting 
well, this delicious fooling of convalescence ! This sensation 
has a wonderfully elevating effect, and gives me no end of 
courage. You also know what it is to have sick headaches (the 
only form of illness that my healthy Lama knows ! ) and one 
day you said to me, just after you got over one : ‘ To-day the 
world soems brightened up to me.’ Ah, how often I have felt 
that brightening up — perhaps too often ! ” 

On January 22nd, 1882, he gives me a really touching 
account of his gradual convalescence : 

" So I am to tell you exactly how matters stand with me and 
my health — you are not satisfied with my brief bulletins. I 
wont for a long walk with your letter in my pocket, and 
thought it over. — ^We seldom become conscious of the real 
meaning of an epoch in our life, while we are living in that 
epoch ; but to-day, when I was walking along high above 
Genoa, and, in the most heavenly weather, was enjoying a 
wide view over city and sea, I had a clear vision of the last 
two years with all their suffering and slow progress, and a 
strange sensation of happiness rose up within me, the happi- 
ness of a convalescent 1 How sadly I used to wander through 
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these lanes and iilloyfi, how like a stranger I gazad upon this 
noisy humanity with its impatituico of dosiro and enjoymnut— 
as though I wore hut a shadow among living men. But now, 
amid all the shouting and tumult of thoso creatures athirst 
for life, I hear a sound, a note that strikes a sympathetic 
chord in my own soul. Yes, dear sister, I have recovered 
strength, courage and health ! Not that rude health of long 
ago, when without the slightiwt fatigue I wrote my Jjatin prize 
essay in throe days and two nights ; hut a more exquisite sort 
of health, one that has to Im captured afresh every day. It is 
not altogether trustwortliy, ami I am surts to got an athick at 
least once a month ; but in tlu! intervals 1 am full of strength 
and courage, sometimes indeetl of arrogance, like onc! who lias 
had a lucky escape from (h«ath. What I write to you t«)-day is 
between ounelvex — I am writing it out of gratitude for your 
never-failing kindness. Please he very careful in writing to 
Overhock. Htrange to say, ho sfsems tn assume that the Bale 
authorities mean to pay my iMtnsion (mly while I am ill ; here 
and there ho hints that if I get well I shall have to look for a 
post again. That wouhl mean the loss of all that I liave gained 
up to the present. Ho pray he cartdul ! It is only on my had 
days that I write to Ovorheck - or, in fact, to atiyom*; that is 
why there is so much gnmihling in my letters. On good days 
I do not waste my time in letUir-writiiig. To-day I am making 
an exception ! Are you satisfied with me, dear sisior ? " 

Ha always attrilinttsl hi.s iiHntvery to his own treat- 
ment, and was vary prtuid of* this. The n'g;iimni which 
he had prescrihed for him8i*lt‘, and which ho dotails in 
the following aphorism, was cortairdy n most sonsiblo 
one : “ The moans whtmoljy J ulius ( 'losar gtuirdod against 
illness an<l headaches : fcr«mon<h*UHly long walks, the 
simplest possililo nuKlo of living, k»H!{»ing ont »»f clmu-s the 
whole time, continual hard.shij>s — thoso, hromlly sjwaking, 
are the preservatives anti prtitoctivo moamiroH wo nmst 
take against the extreme vuliau-nhility f»f that dolieato 
machine, always working under high pressuro, whicli we 
call genius.” 

It is probable, liowevor, that his improvial health was 
mainly due to the fact that he hatl Ictirnt l»y now to take 
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the greatest care of his eyes, and to read and write only 
for short spells. He avoided reading all unnecessary 
hooks. During his Professorship at B&le this had been 
impossible, for he was very conscientious in preparing his 
lectures, and thus brought upon himself that severe 
eyestrain which was the prime cause of his physical 
troubles. 

He began also to resume his relations with his old 
friends : Fraulein von Meysenbug for instance, to whom 
he writes (February, 1882): 

“ . . . I am living a second life, and am delighted to hear 
that you never quite lost your belief in some such second life 
for me. To-day I ask you to go on living for a long time, if so 
you will get plenty of satisfaction from me. But I must not 
accelerate things — ^the curve of my track is a wide one, and at 
every point in it I must live and think vigorously and 
thoroughly : I must remain young for a very long time, 
although I am now getting on for forty. All the world leaves 
me alone, but I don’t complain — no, I find it, in the first place, 
useful, and in the second, perfectly natural. Such is and 
always has been the rule. Even Wagner’s relations with me 
come under the category of this trivial rule. Besides, he 
belongs to his party ; and, through the accident of his career, 
his culture is so casual and imperfect that he cannot under- 
stand either the difficulty or the necessity of my type of 
passion.” 

My brother was not angry with Wagner for making 
no move towards a renewal of friendship. At heart he 
was perhaps even thankful for this silence, to which he 
owed his freedom and perhaps his health. When I was 
considering the question of going that summer to the 
first performance of Parsifal, and suggested to Fritz that 
it might be feasible for bim to go also, he wrote to me 
(February Srd, 1882) : 

“ Just a few lines, dear sister, to thank you for your kind 
words about Wagner and Bayreuth. Undoubtedly those days 
that I spent with him at Tribschen and thanks to him at 
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Bayreuth (1872, not 187(5) wore tins most gloriouH of my Hfo. 
But the all-powerful doetiuy of our tasks drovo us apart, and 
now we cannot come togothor again, wo have hoconio too 
alien to each other. 

“ When I came across Wagnor I was indoscrihahly happy ! 
I had looked so long for a man who stood higher than I and 
really saw further than I did. In Wagnor I thought I had 
found such a man. It was a mistake. At prosont I can no 
longer even compare myself with him. I am on a different 
plane. 

“ Don’t forget that I have had to pay dear for my Wagnerian 
enthusiasm. Did not that nervo-shattoring music ruin my 
health ? And the disappointment and the breach with Wagner 
— might not that have proved fatal*? Have 1 not needed six 
years to recover from the wound *? No, Bayreuth is out of 
the question! What I wrote the other day was only a joke. 
But you must certainly go to Bayreuth. I am most anxious 
that you should. 

It was with real delight that my hrotlu'r ntUI rumem- 
bered the composition of T/ifi Joyful iVisdain when, in 1886, 
he supplemented a new edition of tho biutk with a preface, 
the fifth book, and the songs of Prince Free-as-a-Iiird ; 

“ This volume needs, perhaps, more than on»i priffaco ; and 
ultimately there would always remain a dcmlit whether pre- 
faces could bring homo to anyone the fxpi'r 'u nvt n that went to 
the making of the book, unless lie Inul himself e.xperienced 
something similar. It seems to Ijo written in the language of 
a thawing wind ; it is full of insolence, unrest, contradiction, 
April weather, so that the reader is constantly rejnimled of 
the nearness of winter quite as much as of tho victory over 
winter, the victory that is coming, must come, pi'i-hups has 
come already. ... It pours forth a i>erpettial stream of 
gratitude, as if the most unexpected event hatl happonotl, 
the gratitude of a convalescent*— for convaleHciutce was this 
unexpected event. * Joyful wisdom ’ : that signifies the satur- 
nalia of a spirit which has patiently entlurod a long-drawn-out 
pressure— patient, stern and cold, without yiwUling hut with- 
out hope,— and which now is suddenly fired with hoisj, tho 
hope of health, with the intoxication of recovery. Small 
wonder, then, that many fouiisb and irraliuual thinus come to 
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light in it, much playful tenderness, a tenderness lavished 
even on problems that have a prickly hide and are not made 
to he wheedled and caressed. The whole book is, in fact, 
nothing but an outburst of gaiety after a long period of weak- 
ness and privation, it expresses the triumph of one who is 
recovering strength, regaining his belief in a to-morrow and 
a day after to-morrow, who has a feeling and a presentiment 
of the future, of adventures soon to come, of seas opened up 
afresh, of goals that he may once more strive for, once more 
believe in. And what a world lay behind me ! That spell of 
waste, exhaustion, unbelief, frost in the midst of youth, that 
interpolation of old age in the wrong place, that tyranny of 
pain outrivalled by the tyranny of pride — a pride which 
rejected the deductions of pain (and the deductions are con- 
solations) — that uncompromising solitude as a defence against 
the feverishly clairvoyant contempt for humanity, that whole- 
hearted preoccupation with the harsh, bitter, painful elements 
of knowledge — prescribed by a disgust which was the gradual 
outcome of a careless, injurious mental diet (they call it 
romanticism) — who could share with me all these feelings ? 
But whoever could share them would surely pardon me for 
more than for a little foolishness, unconstraint, ‘ joyful wisdom ’ 
— as for instance in the handful of songs which are now added 
to this book, songs where a poet, in almost inexcusable fashion, 
makes fun of other poets.” 

Yet stronger even than the note of joy at returning 
health, there is in The Joyful Wisdom the note of something 
huge, incomparable — of the approach of Zaraihustra. This 
it is that gives the hook its significant character and its 
spring-like charm. In the rough drafts for the book the 
name “ Zarathustra ” represented by “ the Sage,” “ the 
Philosopher,” etc., occurs in many places. In the volume 
itself, however, the sacred name occurs only once, at the 
end of the foui-th book (which closed the first edition of 
the book in 1882 ); the same words, a year later, stand 
at the opening of his poetic masterpiece, Thm Spake 
Zarathustra. 

I was unable to comply with a request from my brother 
that I should visit him, but on the other hand he received 
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a visit from Dr. E^e. He greatly enjoyed Ede’s visit, 
and had some delightful walks with him. He remem- 
bered in particular one afternobn on the canipo santo ; the 
road there with its extensive sea- view, the solemn beauty 
of the cemetery’s situation, Mazzini’s grave, and many 
striking works of sculpture, such as the Amorosissima, 
gave him impressions that were afterwards recorded in 
his works. He writes to Peter Gast (February 5th, 1882)': 
“Weather, before and after, beautiful beyorrd words! 
E^e and I were yesterday at a spot where in a 100 years’ 
time (or 500 or 1,000, as you please) they will raise mo a 
column in honour of Dawn of Daij. We basked in the 
sun like two sea-urchins.” At first, it is true, he found 
E4e’s companionship a little exhausting after’ his long 
solitude, but he gradually grew accustomed to it, went 
with E4e to the theatre, and even once to Monaco, 
“At Monaco,” he writes to us, “we were lucky — I 
didn’t gamble and Ede, at any rate, didn’t lose. So far 
as situation. Nature, art and humanity are concerned, 
the place is an infernal paradise. What 1 enjoyed most 
was a quiet hour in a beautiful tea-room, where a trooj) 
of smart, bepowdered attendants served us witli excellent 
tea. The whole of this Eiviera is incredibly expensive, 
money is flung about like mere dross.’’ 

At the beginning of March Dr. Ede left Genoa. My 
brother revised his notes, but, as he did not feel in a 
creative mood, he longed for a change, and asked Gast : 
“Can’t you find me some absorbing distraction ? I sliould 
like to spend a few years in adventures, so as to give my 
ideas time, rest and manure.’’ Finally he left Genoa, 
and, by a doctor’s advice, went to Messina. From there 
he writes in a very cheerful strain, after recovering from an 
extremely unpleasant sea-journey. The stormy weather 
had made him so sea-sick that the captain had fears for 
his life. Messina, however, soon set him up again ; ho 
writes to me : “ Once more I seem to have made an 
excellent move, I am in the best of spirits : but they 
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spoil me ! You can imagine that I have not come to 
Sicily to spend money, but the low prices I am charged 
simply astound me. Are you having cold weather ? 
There’s snow on the Calabrian mountains, facing me ! ” 
Under the happy Sicilian sky a great number of 
aphorisins and poems were written. Six of the latter, 
which he called Idylls of Messina, were published in May 
1882 in Schmeitzner’s International Monthly — ^but the 
titles were different from those we find among the Songs 
of Prince Free-as-a-Birdin the later edition of The Joyful 
Wisdom (1886). The Poet's Vocation was then entitled 
“ A Bird’s Judgment ” ; In the South, “ Prince Free-as-a- 
Bird ” ; Pious Beppa, “ The Little Witch ” ; The Mysterious 
Boat, “ A Secret of the Night ” ; A DeclaratioJi of Love, 
“ Bird Albatross ” ; Song of a Theocritean Goatherd, “ Song 
of a Goatherd. (To my Syracusan neighbour Theocritus).” 

We were greatly delighted when he sent us these 
charming playful verses in manuscript. He answered 
our letter acknowledging the receipt. 

“ The pleasure you take in my verses gives me great pleasure. 
You know that poets are inordinately vain. Some cunning 
rhymes in the old German style were much admired by Gast. 
Well, if my eyesight prevents me from learning anything — I 
shall soon reach that stage ! — I shall always be able to hammer 
out verses. My last attack was just like sea-sickness ; when I 
awoke to life again, I was lying in a pretty little bed over- 
looking a quiet cathedral square ; in front of my window were 
a few palm trees. So I want to spend the summer here ; after 
the unhappy experiences of the past few years, I must try to 
live by the sea in the summer as well. The shadiness of the 
place determined my choice.” 

Yet nothing came of this idea of staying by the 
Southern sea for the summer of 1884, Circumstances 
arose to prevent its being realised. 

I had always hoped that my brother would find some 
independent young scholar who could help him in his 
philosophic studies by copying, making abstracts, and 
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other work of the kind. T had even wriiton to Kviinloiu 
von Mejsenbng, asking if she cotdd find soino, in her 
circle, just as she had discovered Ht'inrich von Htein for 
Wagner. To my surprint'., at the end of April I recu'ived 
a letter from my brother with Frilulein von Meysonhng’H 
writing on the envelope : 

"Don’t bo surprisod — tliis leltor is written by me from 
Eome. I asked Friiuloin von ItbyHenbiiK to write tlie address 
and mark tbo cnvolopo ‘ jirivate,’ so that no one hut you should 
read the letter. You will understand why. 

“ So your wish is realised ! Our dear Mahvida (or rather Dr. 
Rde) has really found sonio one to help mo; no ‘ ('nthusiastic 
disciple,’ however, in fact not a young man at all, hut a young 
lady ! Candidly speaking, f should havts far preft'rretl a serious 
minded young man— or, hotter still, a man of my age, and no 
young greenhorn — hut the case is an uncommon one. 

“Friiuloin von Meysenhng and Dr. Itee homhardod me with 
letters, imploring me to come to Home; they saiil that they 
had come across a young lady who had a natural gift for my 
philosophy; she and Dr. HAi would help me in all sorts of 
ways. Just at this moment, wheii (liisl was very busy with 
his own affairs aiul no longer reatly to assist me so much as 
formerly, the offer soomod to nu! most important. Ho I went 
off to Rome. 

“Now— to toll tho truth I think it's a mislalo'. Ho far 1 
can only gather that the girl has plenty of hraitrs, ami has 
learnt a groat deal from Dr. Hee. Hut in order to form a 
proper verdict I ought to sliuly hi^r iriihuut Hee. He was 
prompting her all tho time, so that 1 couhl not thscover aisy 
individual ideas of her own. Could you not go t4t Switzerland 
and invito tho young lady ') That is what ^lalwida pro|KJS0d ; 
I should like Imt of all to return to ^fimsina, hut that 
seems so fearfully ungrateful towards Fraultuti von Meysenhng 
and Dr. E6o, who aro bo eager to do me kind ami friendly 
services. Tho girl is twerity-fojir : plain ( - - - ) ; hut like all 
plain girls, she has cuItivaUsl her inPdh'ct in onler to attract. 
Bee is of opinion that her intellect is extraonitnary at any 
rate he is (juito euthuHiastic, ami tries to make me tinthusiastic. 
too. Don’t write to me till you hoar from me again. " 

“ P.S. — Since writiiie tlu« uliovi. i ni.,,,.,} fi*,.,,. XfetKvt.lu 
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that the girl said to her in confidence : ‘ From early youth I 
have aimed only at knowledge, and for this I have made every 
sacrifice.’ This impressed me profoundly. Malwida was in 
tears when she told me this, and she thinks that Fraulein S. 
has a close spiritual kinship with me. At first I thought there 
was no sufficient reason for luring me to Eome, but now I am 
of a different opinion ! Look upon this letter as the product of 
a fit of had temper ; if I had time, I should write another, 
recording different impressions.” 

From this letter we clearly discern the opening of my 
brother’s acquaintance with Fraulein Lou Salom^, now 
Frau Andreas. At the same time it illustrates a weak- 
ness in my brother which caused him trouble all his life — 
the weakness of letting himself be too much influenced 
in personal matters by the counsels and judgments of his 
friends. All the cures, doctors, modes of living, sug- 
gestions for making new acquaintances or distrusting old 
ones, were mainly due to the influence of his friends. 
Our mother was always astonished that one who was 
mentally so independent could let himself be so easily 
influenced in personal matters. He once tried to offer a 
psychological explanation of this strange contradiction, 
attributing it to his extraordinary short-sightedness. 
This, he said, caused him a sort of uncertainty in all the 
relations of life ; he could not see the expression people 
wore while they were speaking, and often formed of a 
person’s face and even of his character a mental image 
quite different from the reality. 

According to Frau Baumgartner, “ The blame for all 
the later complications with Frau Lou Salom^ rests with 
Frau Overbeck.” My brother seems to have come to 
the same conclusion himself, for in an unpublished 
memorandum he makes this woman solely responsible for 
all the unpleasantness which arose between him and hie. 
His anger was, however, chiefly directed against Fraulein 
von Meysenbug and Dr. Rde, whom he reproached most 
bitterly for having misled him over this acquaintance. 
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Yet he did not hide the fact that he had himself to 
blame most of all, for not having followed his first 
impression instead of believing the exaggerated aocoimta 
of Dr. E^e and Fraulein von Meysenbug. He was angry 
at his own blind idealism, and “disgusted with his own 
lack of clear vision.” Ultimately I was nuuh^ n'spoiisihle 
for the speedy and final rupture between my hrotiier and 
Fraulein Lou Salomd. This was a mistakes for my 
brother had broken off relations of his own accord, with- 
out any outside influence, when ho r(‘cogni.se<l how little 
the character of Frilulein Lou Salonu' was suited for his 
philosophy. This will be fully illustrated later on. 

An unfortunate incident occurred at t.his l ime t o make 
Dr. E^e’s pleadings and exaggeratcMl accounts more 
impressive to my l)rother, I had just ht'ard of that 
remarkable Eussian mathematician Honiji Kowahnvska, 
who had come, while still quite young, to the famous 
Professor Weierstrass and asked him to hicture to her 
privately on mathematics, since ladies wm-ts then not 
admitted to the university lectures. At first, no douht, 
the old Professor thought the affair was a joke, and in 
compliance with her request set her somts {)rohlems of a 
kind that he was accustomed to give only to his advanced 
students. Some days later the young lady came t<* him 
again with solutions which showed imlly uncommon 
acuteness. Professor Weierstrass was so cUdighted witli 
this extraordinary talent that he grive her private lessons 
for four years. 

According to Fraulein von Meysenhug’s descriptions, I 
was compelled to iissume that the case «if Kratdein Lou 
Salom(i was similar to that of Sonia Kowalewska. Later, 
Malwida expressly said to me. that tin* parallel 1 had 
drawn before getting to know Friiulenn U.u {M'lw.nnlly 
was perfectly justified. Malwida hful also conns to the 
conclusion that Frjiulein Salomt', \vitl» hor admirahle 
understanding for my brother’s philosfijjlij, was a sort 
of gift of the gods to Nietzsche. Sf» far as Friiulein 
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Salome’s intellect is concerned — whatever my brother 
may have sometimes said to the contrary — there was, 
indeed, never any disappointment ; it was her character 
which proved deficient, and on this point Fraulein von 
Meysenhug had been no less mistaken than Nietzsche. 

With her admirable intuition, Fraulein Salom4 saw at 
once that it was not a lofty intellect, but strength of 
character alone, that impressed my brother. Her skill 
in assuming an air of heroic asceticism, and in represent- 
ing hdtself as a martyr to truth from childhood upwards, 
was really astonishing. She even wrote a poem To Pain, 
reflecting my brothei'’s ideals ; we read it with deep 
emotion. After his disappointment, my brother wrote 
to her indignantly : “ From your lips, such an utterance 
as the poem To Pain is a downright lie.” When Frau 
Salom^, her daughter, my brother and Dr. E4e went on 
a journey together to Italy and stayed for a short 
time at Lake Orta, this heroic pose of Fraulein Lou’s 
was steadfastly kept up, to the great surprise of her 
mother. The latter flatly pooh-poohed her daughter’s 
martyrdom, declaring that Lou had been allowed com- 
plete freedom and had always done as she pleased. 
These sensible remarks, however, passed unnoticed, at 
any rate by my brother ; for the daughter gently hinted 
that her mother misunderstood and misrepresented 
everything. Nietzsche, in the full joy of his con- 
valescence, thought that the whole year 1882 must be 
an annus mirabilis, and the new disciple, whom Malwida 
and E4e praised so highly, a bird of good omen. How 
this bird of good omen was afterwards changed to its 
opposite, to a “ monstrous owl,” can be seen from his 
“Funeral Song” in Zarathustra. 

My brother was immensely delighted at the thought 
of having found some one who, like himself, at an age of 
full vitality sacrificed life and health to knowledge. 
Fortified by this belief, he excused in Lou many 
characteristics that were essentially distasteful to him ; 
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such as her contempt for the ordinary tics of kinship, 
and her desire to defy social conventions by ^oing to the 
XJniverslity witli tlie two scholars, llee and Nieksche, 
and even, as she proposed, living with them in the same 
house. My brother regarded tlu^se jn-oposals us nothii\g 
but the outcome of a lofty idealism atul the sacrifice 
made by a martyr to knowledge without the slightest 
regard to her own interests. 

This latter plan, however, im't with decided objc^ctions 
from Fniulein von Moysenbng, whom Lou’s mother and 
other relatives made to some exttmt reKpdnsible for Lou’s 
destiny. Malvvida — and my brotlnn’ too, by the. way — 
considered this idea of living togillmr an othmee against 
the proprieties. Malwida now remarked that ont^ of the 
two men ought to marry Lou. It is amusing to note, 
howevei’, that l)oth llt'e and Nl('tz.srlte, while sincerely 
desiring Frilulein Salome’s friendship, luul no wisli to 
marry her. My brother declined tin* suggestion in a 
very polite manner, o.xplaining to Malvvida that his 
financial position was <piitt» insec, ur«>, and that his moans 
were insufficient for marriage. On tlav other haiul he 
strongly urged lice, who was vtuy well off, to take the 
step ; but li<5o, for otlum nm-sons, also declimnl. My 
brother writes on the pfunt to Fniulein von Meysenhug : 
“Rde ought to have inarricnl her, in tmler to remove the 
various difficulties of her |K»sition, nn<l I for my part have 
done my best to jKirsuadi' him. Hut I ststuu havtj 
laboured in vain. Ho is a pessimist to the last (h*gree, 
and nothing can shako his jamsitnism ; and tlm fact that 
in this matter ho has romninod true to himsetf, iti spito 
of all my reasoning and tht* promptings of Ids own heart, 
has ended hy inspiring mo with profouml respect. The 
idea of propagating the race is U> htin ialolerahh? ; he 
cannot bring himself to increiua; tlio number of our 
unhappy species. In my opinion, this attitmie f»f his 
shows too much compassion and t<K> little horn*. This is 
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My brother was in the best of spirits when he came to 
us at Naumburg on May 24th. He related to me the 
events above mentioned, but urged me to keep them a 
secret from our mother and from everyone else ; partly 
because Frau Overbeck had pledged him to secrecy, and 
partly because he was afraid that our mother would 
scent a romance in the affair. He was to pay dearly for 
this silence later on. Our mother was greatly surprised 
at his coming to the North, but he gave an explanation 
which was in itself true — ^that an acquaintance in Sicily 
had strongly advised him to go to the Grunewald near 
Berlin, both for its own beauty and quiet and for the 
advantage of being near the great city, with its university 
and excellent libraries. He actually made two day 
excursions to Grunewald, but both were disappointing, 
the one through rainy weather and the other because the 
forest was crowded with holiday trippers. He was not 
sorry to stay in Naumburg, which this time suited him 
very well. The tendency to headaches and eye-strain of 
course remained, but these troubles came on only at rare 
intervals and never so violently as in the old days. 

Once more, as in his student days, our little green 
verandah rang from morning till evening with merry 
laughter. The laughter, indeed, had sometimes to be 
suppressed, so that our mother should not enquire as to 
the real meaning of our allusions ; as, for instance, when 
I quoted a favoui-ite comedy of the day. One of Us Must 
Marry. The manuscript of The Joyful Wisdom, too, was 
written out in a rather complicated way — really trouble- 
some, but amusing. He did not want me to do the 
copying, because he thought that my neat, girlish hand- 
writing did not suit the subject of the book. Accordingly 
an old secretary to the Chancery was engaged for the 
work. As he could not read my brother’s handwriting 
with ease, I had to dictate to him, and my bi'otber 
listened and made corrections where he thought fit. Our 
dear mother was uneasy at the idea that this worthy old 
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man should have to take down so much questionable 
matter. We consoled her very properly with the 
reminder that he could not possibly understand a word 
of the book. In the coui'se of dictation, however, my 
brother and I alternately discovered that he did after 
all understand here and there ; -when he did so ho woidd 
shake his head dubiously. “ Heavtuia ! ” whispered Fritz 
to me, “he’s beginning to understand ! ’’ As a rule he 
entirely failed to grasj) the meaning, and sometimes 
wrote such funny things that Fritz and I laughed till we, 
cried. In the new edition of The Jon! id 1 noticed 

that this suppressed merriment had in places dom* the 
book harm. Some words, evtm short senttmees, here and 
there had been simply left out. It may he that my 
brother countenanced these omissioas, hut there can he 
no certainty on the point, for ho dostroytul the manuscript 
after the hook was printed. 

The Joyful IViidom received its finishing touches at 
Tautenburg in Thuringia, to which jilace he had gone 
instead of to Gninewakh Ho writtss to mo (duly :ird, 
1882) : “The manuscript is (piito ready. A fine 
sensation of victory, after six years’ work ! ’’ At the 
beginning of July it went to pre.sH. He remained at 
Tautenburg till the end ofdtdy, so that tho laaik was 
not published until Septemlior. The first, CKlition con- 
tained, besides the pndudti. Jest, Cunning and lltvenge, 
only four books, and its motto wim tins saying of Emeu'sen : 
“To the poet and to the sago all things are intimate and 
sacred, all experiences useful, all days Imly, all men 
divine.” The preface, tho fifth l«)ok (ffV Fearless (hies) 
and the appendix {Songs of Prince. Free-m-a-Pird) were 
not added until 1887, wheti a new ©<iitiun of his works 
was brought out by E. W. Fritzsch. 

We may well say that he never read the proofs of a 
hook in brighter mood : the task was tt) him “ fi diversion 
before a great undertaking, for which om« at last fijols 
strength returning; just iia Biuhlha, after he had found 
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the guiding principle of his life, gave himself up for ten 
days to worldly pleasures.” He was well aware that this 
book, too, would be liable to the strangest misconceptions, 
but this did not mar his happy frame of mind. He writes 
to Peter Gast (June 19th, 1882): “ Ten times I have 
considered the book unpublishable, and ten times I have 
revised this belief. My view now is that it doesn’t 
matter in the least what my present readers think of me 
and of this book — what does matter is that I have 
thought of myself in such a way as may be read in these 
pages : if it be only to warn me against myself.” 

In view of all the joking mentioned above, it is difficult 
to realise how strong a hold the ideas of Zaratlmstra 
already had on my brother, and how seriously he saw his 
whole future before him. Yet he loved to mask the 
solemn, heartfelt joy and the passionate emotions that 
swayed his soul, and for this purpose a word spoken in 
jest is the surest means. Hence his habit of clothing 
the gravest thoughts in a gay dress ; hence his yearning 
for “ clearness, purity, cheerfulness, spruceness, and 
sobriety.” 

For him, happy laughter was the great redeemer : 
“ Only he who can endure great suffering knows how to 
laugh like an Olympian.” 
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DABK DAYS 

The Joyful Wisdom received a far warmer welcome from 
Nietzsche’s friends than Daiun of Day : “ One of the things 
I shall never forget is that I got moi'e congratnlations 
over this book of than over all my otlier books 

put together. People suddenly became reconciled to nu.', 
they once more made friendly advances, everyone saw in 
the book a convalescence, a return, a homecoming, a halt 
— that is, a return to the world ! ” He olosorved, of 
course, that this kindly welcome was accompanied hy 
numerous misconceptions, but it pleased him tlien all the 
same, although later on he was inclined to make all sorts 
of jokes on the subject. Nor was ho merely j)leased ; he 
began to believe that he no longer stood alone, and to 
hope that it might be possible to find in his circle heroic 
men who really understood him, and who could join him 
in the march towards his last and greatest goal. He 
writes to Fraulein von Meysenbug (July, 1882) : 

“ My life belongs now to a higher aim, and I no longer do 
anything that does not suit that aim. No one can guess it, 
and I myself must not yet betray it : but I will confess to you — 
and to you more gladly than anyone — that it needs a hmrkal 
way of thinking (and by no means one of pious resignation). 
If you find any persons of this way of thinking, let me know, 
as you did in the case of the young Eussian lady. This girl is 
now united to me by a bond of firm friendship (so far as any- 
thing of the sort can he firm on this earth) ; it is a long time 
since I made so great an acquisition. Eeally, I am extremely 
grateful to you and Rde for your agency in the matter. This 
year, which in many respects marks a crisis in my life (‘ epoch ’ 
is the right word — an intermediate stage between two crises, 
one behind me and one before me), has been made much 
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happier through the charm and brilliance of this youthful and 
truly heroic soul. In her I look for a disciple, and, if I am 
destined not to live much longer, an heir who will carry on 
my work.” 

From this letter we see clearly that my brother had 
become firmly convinced as to the beauty and permanence 
of his friendship with Fraulein Lou Salom^. He did not 
suspect — as a shrewder man of the world would have 
suspected long before — that Fraulein Salom^ had under- 
gone all sorts of intellectual and emotional changes since 
he had parted from her and E4e in Switzerland. My 
brother, it must be remembered, had been almost too 
fortunate in never having an enemy among all his 
personal friends and acquaintances. His simple, natural 
manner exercised a peculiar charm, so that even the 
boldest views that he expressed never gave offence, and 
scarcely met with contradiction ; on the contrary, every- 
one seemed glad to acquiesce in this amiable superiority. 
Nietzsche himself, in a naively happy way, was conscious 
of this advantage. In JEJcce Homo he says ; 

“ I have never had the knack of prepossessing others 
against myself, even when it seemed highly expedient that 
I should do so ; this, also, I owe to my incomparable father. 
Even I myself am free from any prepossession against myself, 
however unchristian the statement may sound. Pry into my 
life as you will — ^you will find very few cases (perhaps, in 
truth, only one case) where anyone has borne me ill-will; 
while of £food-will you will possibly find too many traces.” 

In the words “ only one case,” my brother refers to 
this summer of 1882. I find it difficult to tell the story 
of these incidents — unimportant in themselves, but so 
painful to my brother. I should, in fact, never have 
thought of treating them at such length, but for the 
publication of two books, hostile to my brother, 
and giving an entirely false presentment of his 
character. One is Bernoulli’s pamphlet, Overbeck — 
Nietzsche; the other is Frau Lou Andreas’ book on 
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Niatzsclia, whicli apinsHnnl dur'nig niy bnithca-H iifetimo, 
aiul can only bo n^ganhul as a pruduft <»f injuna! fominiue 
vanity nwvii^lnp^ itsolf tiptm a po<ir invalitt wlio could lu) 
longer dofVnid hiiuHolb Tlu' tn*onts liviv dt^Hcril^cd have 
l)e(ui, in particular, falsidy n^portinl by Frati ItlaOvcrhcck 
and Hnrr (J. A, Btuaundli, s<» that I am fbrcod to abandon 
my former <liHen‘tioii and ttjll the exact truth ; eHpiH'lally 
as Frau Ovtadaa’k and liernouili sought bv tluur mis- 
stabunents to daniagi^ not <udy mo, Imt most tif all my 
brothiu*. This inttujfion runsthronglt tho wfiuh* pamphlet 
Orerhirk ■■ ‘Siti:si'ht : it is a tissue <»f spiteful iiivtaiiions 
distortions* am! linllerous eeminents. Tlir utane of follv 
is I’tatchisl bv Herr fiernmilli's Ijuiik when it toucht^s 
f»n Ijou aflair. { must theri-f »re mav givt* a dtdailed 
u(*couat «tf tht' wlmle business, so far as pt^ssibli* in 
NitdXHchi^’s own w«»rds, in onler to lea’^e no ga,p that 
Ilerr Bernoidli might till Uji with his fabrieationH. and tu 
rebite all his stateme?its with tht' hiiine isadtunpi as 

liolnltfs sttii anti Herr ^bthannoH Ht^hlaf havtMiont' iiutther 

casi'H. lie* risidtU' sluilt st^e for himsolf tiow mv hnttlicr 
WHS irt^altsf, and shall form hin own jtnigmont . 

Ah has airisnly bt-im mentionisb mv bi'otht'r hail 
travelled with Frau itnd Fruultun Sultane and Hr* liSn 
from Hoiiie to Sivit r.erlaiid* slaving fttr a short tiiiiii at 
laiktt (Irtii and at laieerne. From Lueerne he iiko 
took li %ViiIk wdth I^ai and ttef' to hm |jidt#vrtl dkiliHcheti, 
which wits asMorialfsl with thc^ hitjipit's! v<atrs of his 
life. lb' told me tififU'wards iha!. he hint tliern Imaai 
Hei/,i*d with a tit. of deop depri'h^ion, renlising in soitai 
ineaMiii’ti to wliai sort of friendship ht' hml eoiiit^ rlowii, 
iifler giving tip !h«' friendship of {tichard itiid Ijosiinfi 
Wiigiii^r. After ihi-N, Friiidem iventulf to liAis 

ridiiiiv.eH at their t.’sliile of HiibUn tail preViotiHly vkitritl 
thi' tlverlM.a!kH III. Ilillm This Visit eiifiriflv elifiiig.cil her 
tiwviirtlM mv br^ilier. 

1 inllsl fieri* einiihiisise the fiitU tbnf Frauleiii SiiliiiiitHvfti 
liti S-tliili Koli'iilelVskn, but (ill Nlei/^sche’s Wurds) ** nM 
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of those young Russian women who go abroad in order to 
get into touch with well-known people, to profit by their 
fame, and perhaps also to have all sorts of little adven- 
tures.” Our worthy Malwida, as well as Dr. R^e, had 
convinced Fraulein Salom4 in Rome that Metzsche was a 
celebrity. At first, accordingly, Lou took great trouble 
to arouse my brother’s interest in her, ofiering to work 
for him in conjunction with R^e, so that his eyesight 
might be spared. No proposal could have been more 
tempting to my brother ; it seemed to offer him so wide 
a scope for pursuing his researches. He wished to 
investigate every psychical experience in all its length, 
breadth and depth, and would often sigh despairingly : 
“ To think that I am one solitary worker — and this 
mighty, virgin forest to explore ! ” Hence came his 
passionate desire for comrades in the chase, keen minds 
that could help him to penetrate this virgin forest. 
When he received the offers of Rde and Lou, he thought 
he had found such comrades in the choice, and his joy was 
supreme. 

At this point, however, my brother made a great mis- 
take. In his unswerving love of truth he thought that 
Fraulein von Meysenbug, with her touching idealism, 
had after all given Fraulein Salomd a false impression of 
his views and plans. Malwida’s comical suggestion of 
marriage had already caused him uneasiness. He there- 
fore asked Herr and Frau Overbeck, at BS,le, to show him 
to Fraulein Salom^ in his true colours. Whoever has read 
the recent Nietzsche Reminiscences of Overbeck in the 
Neuer Rundschau [New Review] and Frau Overbeck’s Chit- 
Chat in the periodical Mdrz [March], can readily imagine 
what an odious portrait of Nietzsche these two must 
have drawn for Fraulein Salom^. At any rate — and of 
this my unsuspicious brother had no inkling — ^they robbed 
her of the belief that Nietzsche was a great man in the 
intellectual sphere. “ So he is not great, not famous 1 ” 
said Fraulein Salom4 to herself, much disappointed. 

L.N. K 
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My brother made another mistake. Still firmly con- 
vinced that Fraulein Salom4 really understood him and 
his great life-work, and also that her friendship with him 
was destined to be permanent, he sent her to Bayreuth. 
The Parsifal performance of 1882, however, was decidedly 
not an occasion for receiving an impression of Nietzsche 
as a great and famous man. People spoke of liim in a 
patronising tone, as of one who had once enjoyed a little 
celebrity, but was no longer of any account. 1 except 
Eichard and Cosima Wagner, who spoke to me, at any 
rate, in quite different terms. Wagner said to mo in the 
course of a memorable conversation : “ Since your brother 
left me, I have been alone.” From other quarters, how- 
ever, Fraulein Salom4 heard nothing but scolfmg or 
disparaging remarks. At my brother’s xirgent I'oquest 1 
had accompanied Fraulein Salom6 to Bayreuth. My first 
impression of her, as I observed in writing to my brotlier, 
was very favourable. He answered gleefully : “ i can 
quite believe that you two get on well togetlier ! ” ’fo 
my great surprise, however, I soon saw that slio had not 
a spark of reverence or friendly feeling for my brother, 
and that she was on excellent terras with all his hostile 
critics at Bayreuth. It was quite clear that she regarded 
it as a great sacrifice to accept our invitation to diatant 
Tautenburg. “After all, Nietzsche was no celebrity ! ” 
She felt that she had been deceived ; why should she 
settle down in that lonely spot and study his philosophy, 
which was rated so low ? It was not long before I left her 
to her favourite companions — those adverse or indifferent 
to Nietzsche. I did not want to influence her in any way. 

At last, somewhat reluctantly, Fraulein Salomd decided 
to come to Tautenburg, but she was not the same Lou 
whom my brother had got to know in Borne and e8|)Ocially 
at Orta. The visit to the Ovei’becks and the stay in 
Bayreuth had altered her completely. At J ena, slie had 
already astonished a woman friend of my brother’s by her 
slighting remarks. Now began the introduction to his 
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philosophy — not to the satisfaction, it appears, of either 
party. Nietzsche afterwards wrote, when trying to initiate 
an enthusiastic young disciple into his general creed : 
“ The whole affair, by the way, is a drudgery, and reminds 
me of a similar drudgery at Tautenburg, in the summer 
of 1882. What is more, I have enough experience of the 
world to know what the world’s reward is in such cases.” 
At the time, however, he was never anything but patient 
and amiable, thinking as he did that Malwida’s description 
must he true, and that he and his philosophy were to 
blame, if Fraulein Salom^ did not show an adequate grasp. 
Yet the pupil was bored, and very likely gave Dr. E^e a 
highly-coloured account of this boredom ; at any rate, I 
received an apparently inoffensive letter from Dr. E^e 
(Fraulein Salom4 was meant to read it), begging me to 
shorten our stay at Tautenburg and thus give Lou an 
opportunity for getting away. E<5e added that Lou’s 
talents had not come up to Nietzsche’s expectations — 
which was entirely untrue ; and mentioned a little joke 
to the effect that neither he nor Nietzsche had thought 
of a marriage with Fraulein Salom^ — which was in direct 
contrast to his own and my brother’s statement that the 
project had been fully discussed. Fraulein Salom4 failed 
to see the joke. When she read the letter she was 
furious, and abused not only Dr. E^e but above all my 
absent brother. In her anger, she revealed the ugly side of 
her nature : for instance, her petty annoyance at the refusal 
of E4e and Nietzsche to marry her, a refusal which she 
attributed to the lowest motives. She, for her part, had 
no wish to marry either ; she declared, with cynical 
frankness, that she looked forward to a far more brilliant 
match. But of course she wanted the refusal to come 
from her side and not from theirs. Her manner of 
expressing herself was simply revolting. I had never 
heard such language or opinions from any woman of my 
class. Perhaps Fraulein Salom^ was only a forerunner of 
a certain section of the modern emancipated women ? An 
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old gentleman of my acquaintance recently remarked to 
me ; “ When we were young, we kept watch over our 
daughters, so that they should not hear azid read what 
our sons said and wrote ; but now, fathers and mothers 
must take care to prevent their sons from hearing and 
reading what their daughters say and write.” I found 
excuses for the moderns, saying, “ I think they call it 
sincerity towards themselves and others, assuming that 
we old-fashioned women deceived ourselves and others 
with our delicacy.” Yet, though my views on this point 
have become less harsh, I can never forgive !Friluloin 
Salom4 for the way in which she spoke of my l)rother. 

' Not merely was she tactless in general, but — I must put 
it strongly — scornful and impudent as regards Nietzsche’s 
intellect and talents. " He has ideas ” (so ran the general 
substance of her remarks) “ which no sensiblo person can 
understand, everyone makes fun of him, especially Dr. 
R4e and I. R(5e’8 talents are inlinitely greattsr, and 
Nietzsche’s sole aim, in associating witli us two, is to 
exploit our intellect. Nietzsche is, in fact, a consummate 
egotist, and exploits all his friends.” I was thunderstruck. 
To think that Malwida and R6e had chosen such a 
creature as my brother’s disciple ! Of course she imniedi- 
ately went to join Dr. R(§e, with whom she at once came 
to an understanding about the incident, no doubt by 
entirely misrepresenting the facts. 

I was in a most awkward situation. It was out of the 
question for me to tell my brother of this occurrence, as a 
duel might have resulted. (Dr. R(5e, by the way, was 
very grateful for my discretion, since in spite of Lou’s 
mis-statements he had noticed that she saddled him witli 
the responsibility for much unpleasantness.) I could only 
silently withdraw, and declare that it was impossible for 
me ever to speak to Fraulein Salomd again. I let my 
brother go alone to Naumburg, and stayed at Tautonburg, 
so as not to have to discuss the matter with anyone 
Between September, 1881, and July, 1888, in order to 
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avoid a duel, I said nothing to my brother that could 
throw real light upon the facts. He afterwards reproached 
me for this silence. I still thought at the time, however, 
that things would somehow come right, without any 
necessity for going into the odious details. After all, 
Fraulein Salom^ had made an attempt to make my brother 
think better of her. She sent him that fine poem, con- 
ceived quite in his manner, the Hymn to Life ; my brother 
was so pleased with it that he decided to set it to music. 
Ugly and beautiful elements lay very close together in 
Lou’s soul. 

How little my brother, during that Tautenburg sum- 
mer, knew of what had happened may be gathered from 
the following letter (September, 1882) : 

“ In two or three days, my dear Lisbeth, I shall be off ; 
I have written to the Eifers, whom I want to call upon at 
Frankfort. I have carried out the piece of work promised 
for Naumburg (a musical composition) in fine style, and with 
thorough satisfaction to myself. 

“ If only I could give you some idea of the happy confi- 
dence that has buoyed me up all this summer ! I have been 
successful in everything, often against all expectation and 
just when I thought I had failed. Lou is also quite contented 
(she is now up to her eyes in work and reading). What is 
of great importance to me, she has converted Eee (as he says 
himself) to one of my main tenets, and this entirely alters 
the groundwork of his book. Kee wrote yesterday : ‘ Lou has 
decidedly grown a few inches at Tautenburg.’ 

“ I am sorry to hear that you are still suffering from the 
after-effects of those scenes which I should so gladly have 
spared you. Eemember, though, that these scenes brought 
to light what would otherwise, perhaps, have long remained 
hidden — that Lou had a poorer opinion of me than at first, 
and looked upon me with a certain distrust. When I take 
into account all the circumstances under which we became 
acquainted (including the influence of some injudicious 
remarks by our friend E6e), I cannot deny that she is to some 
extent justified. But now, surely, she thinks rather better of 
me — and that is the chief thing, eh, dear sister? When 
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I look into the future, I hardly like to assume that you do 
not feel as I do with regard to Lou. She and I are so similar 
in our views and mental equipment that some time or other 
our names are sure to be mentioned side by side, and any 
slander that assails her will assail me first. 

“ But perhaps I have said too much on this point, as I often 
do on others. Once more I thank you with all my heart for 
all your kind services to me this summer — and I honestly 
recognise your sisterly goodwill even in matters where you 
could not see eye to eye with me. There is danger, indeed, 
for everyone who has anything to do with an anti-moral 
philosopher like me ! My creed absolutely forbids mo two 
things : (1) repentance ; (2) moral indignation. Let’s be 
quite good friends again, my dear Lama ! ” 

I would gladly have been “good friends” again, liad I 
not known that in a personal interview imich of wliat I 
had kept dark would leak out. In fact, 1 felt as if tlu^ 
ground was rocking under my feet. Was this Eriluhnn 
Salom4 to be the best representative of my brother’s 
views ? If this really was the case, how toi-rihlo must 
this new philosophy be — ^this philosophy wliich, frankly, 
I had not understood till then — what a diaturbiim 

O 

influence it must exert ! 

And what was I to think of Il<5e, whom FriiuUiin 
Salom^ made responsible for all her offensive verdicts on 
my brother? It must be remembered that Ih'iu had 
always expressed his respect and admiration for my 
brother in the most striking terms, lauding his intellect 
no less than his character. How often he had said that, 
compared to Nietzsche, he was a more nothing, and how 
proud and happy he felt at being honoured with 
Nietzsche’s friendship! And now to think that what 
Fraulein Salom4 reported was his real opinicm ! I'lius 
while E4e and Fraulein Salomd pretended to his faci» (o 
be all reverence and admiration (one need only read 
E4e’s letters !), behind his hack they jeered at him and 
belittled his genius as much as they could. It wnis 
particularly absurd when oiie remembered the way in 
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which men like Rohde, Von Gersdorff, Deussen and Von 
Seydlitz had spoken and written of my brother — not 
only of his genius, but of his character as a self- 
sacrificing friend and a “ white soul ” in the highest 
sense. 

My brother’s return to Naumburg was marked by a 
very unpleasant scene between mother and son. While 
my brother and I were still in Tautenburg, “ the devil 
had been playing his game,” as an outspoken old aunt of 
ours used to say. A Swiss-French friend of our mother’s 
had asked her to let a lady who was travelling from St. 
Petersburg stay at her house in Naumburg for a few 
days’ rest. Our mother, hospitable as ever, gladly con- 
sented, and the lady — also of Swiss- French nationality — 
told her of an unedifying romance between a married 
teacher and preacher and an emancipated young woman. 
Frau Lou Andreas was the heroine of the tale, and is 
said to have published it herself in a short story called 
Euth, dressing it up in an attractive garb of fiction. 
Yet truth and fiction were no doubt somewhat different 
in this case too. One can imagine our dear mother’s 
horror when she discovered, a few days after her son 
joined her, that the young lady painted in such un- 
flattering colours was Fritz’s disciple and admirer. My 
brother now had to pay for the silence imposed on him 
by Frau Overbeck, for it was all this secrecy that 
caused my mother to take such a doleful view of the 
situation. He hurriedly left Naumburg and went to 
Leipzig. The plan of going to Paris had been 
abandoned. 

When my brother went to Leipzig he was still to a 
great extent in the dark about Lou. He did not take 
umbrage at what my mother said of Fraulein Salom4 ; he 
thought that the French lady had merely retailed a bit 
of trivial scandal. All the same, my brother had heard 
enough to make him suspicious, and accordingly, after 
he had been alone at Leipzig for some time, and had 
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begun to think over recent events, he wrote a very 
serious letter to K& : 

“It’s strange, but I have a preconceived opinion about 
Lou, and although I must confess that the opinion contra- 
dicts all my experiences of this summer, I somehow can’t get 
rid of it. 

“ To tell the truth, no one has ever behaved so abominably 
to me as Lou. Till this day she has not withdrawn those 
horrible, slanderous criticisms of my whole character and 
aims, with which she went to Jena and Tautenburg; and 
that too although she knows that their after-effects have done 
me serious damage. A man who doesn’t break off relations 
with a girl who says such things must be — well, I don’t know 
what to call him. The reason why I did not break off 
relations was that preconceived opinion : a fine pioeo of solf- 
conquest, by the way. 

“ At Bayreuth she not only left me in the lurch, but treated 
me as a person of no account. On this point I am sonHitlve ; 
for I cannot regard anyone as a friend unless ho appreciates 
my relation to Wagner and does mo justice in the matter. 
Whoever fails to understand this does not know what it moans 
to ‘ make sacrifices to knowledge.’ 

“I wanted to give her an opportunity of putting things 
right of her own accord ; in such cases, I hate tho idea of 
forcing anyone’s hand. 

“ The last time I saw her she told me sho had something 
to say to me. I was full of hope. (I said to my sister, ‘ Kho 
has a very bad opinion of me, but she is clover, sho will soon 
have a better one.’) 

“ There is no shadow of doubt as to how I should treat 
a man who spoke like that of me to my sister. To this extent 
I am a soldier and shall always be one ; I can use weapons. 
But a girl ! 

“ I should like to have the most painful memory of this 
year erased from my soul— painful, not because it offonds 
me, but because it offends Lou in me. 

“ Cant you manage to smooth matters over ? I have never 
wanted to mention them to Lou — with the exception of one 
point, of which you know.” 

H4e did indeed make every effort, Iry means of 
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optimistic letters, to pour oil on the troubled waters and 
conceal the real truth from my brother. In addressing 
me he declared that the two Overbecks, especially Frau 
Overbeck, were responsible for Lou’s change of front. 
This seemed to me at the time a disgraceful libel on the 
Overbecks. It is only of late years that I have seen 
how much truth lay in his statement. I did not answer 
E^e’s letter, for I was soon to see him in a light that I 
should have previously thought incredible. 

Writing to Rohde in the summer, Nietzsche had said 
that in the autumn he intended to begin again as a 
student, “ for,” he observed, “my former years of student 
life were to some extent wasted, through their one-sided 
preoccupation with classical scholarship.” The project, 
however, came to nothing, for, when at Leipzig, he very 
soon saw that the lecturer’s books were far more 
interesting than their oral lectures designed for the 
instruction of young people. He felt, too, more strongly 
from day to day, that Dr. R^e, and still more Fraulein 
Salom4, were not suitable companions for him ; both, as 
he saw to his horror, understood him less than his former 
friends. He writes, accordingly, to Fraulein Salom4 : 
“ It’s iust the same with you as with friend R(5e — neither 
to him nor to you can I so much as mention the things 
that lie nearest ray heart. This compulsory silence at 
times almost stifles me.” In another passage he writes 
about R^e : “As for friend R6e, I felt about him as I 
have always felt (even after our stay in Genoa) ; it 
simply exasperates me to see a man of striking per- 
sonality go to the dogs like this. He is so utterly 
aimless, and that is why he takes so little pleasure in 
the means to any ends in work, and is so lacking in 
industry, even in scientific conscientiousness. He is 
always squandering his gifts. And if he only squandered 
for the sheer joy of being extravagant ! But no, it 
looks very much as if he had a bad conscience. At every 
point I notice defects in his training. A man should be 
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trained, to be a soldier, in some sense or other ; and 
woman to be the wife of a soldier, in some sense or other. ” 

In that autumn of 1882, my brother was with Dr. 
H^e and Fraulein Lou Salomd for about six weeks at 
Leipzig. Thus he had ample opportunity for becoming 
acquainted with their character and their mental equip- 
ment. Frequent quarrels soon arose between hiux and 
Fraulein Salom4. He writes to her at the end of 
October, 1882: “Yes, I was angry with ymr ! But 
why speak of this one instance ? I have been angry 
with you once a week or oftener, and, I can assure you, 
not without good reasons. Traits of character offend me 
more than actions.” One of his notebooks of the Ltiipzig 
period contains some very unfavoxirable comments on 
Fraulein Salome’s disposition, Imt they are so strongly 
worded as to be unfit for publication. 

It may be asked, what reason my brotlier li;ul for 
these private notes on Fraulein Balomd’s evil (pialibies? 
The answer will serve to throw a clear light on my 
brother’s course of action in the whole affair. must 

remember that in his transvahiation of all })roviouH values 
he did not designate as evil the qualities that aro com- 
monly regarded as such. The distinction often drawn 
by Nietzsche between “evil” and “bad” must be care- 
fully noted. As regards evil qualities, my brother hold 
that if their possessor had a great aim and dcsvoted all 
his energies to the attainment of that aim, those evil 
qualities might be transformed into most valua ble ones ; 
or that, to quote Zarathusira, “ dogs howling in the 
cellar might be changed into sweet singing birds.” 
After Fraulein Salom^ had caused him so nmcb dis- 
appointment over her character, he resolved to work this 
transformation in her, so that she might add greatness 
of soul to her remarkable cleverness, and become a 
perfect human being. He wanted to make this a tost 
case, as it were, for his philosophy. In on lor to make 
the victory appear all the more glorious, ho greatly 
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exaggerated in his private notes the darker side of 
Fraulein Salome’s nature. Still, I must not omit to 
mention that Fraulein Salom6 contributed her share to 
this exaggeration ; in a way that has since become 
quite fashionable, she made a sort of coquettish parade 
of these unpleasant traits. 

But Fraulein Salom^ was not attracted by the aim 
which my brother set before her. On the contrary ! As 
soon as she saw what a stern and serious self-discipline 
my brother demanded from his followers, she felt decided 
qualms. She might, perhaps, have complied with these 
stern demands, if the Overbecks and her stay in Bayreuth 
had not robbed her of her faith in the fame and greatness 
of Nietzsche. She now thought it useless to occupy her- 
self with Nietzsche’s philosophy ; moreover, she began to 
fear that Il(5e, whom she rode with a high hand, might be 
still too greatly impressed with Nietzsche to remain 
under her influence. In that case, the entertainment she 
had promised herself at Leipzig would be at an end. 
Accordingly she tried by all possible means to keep B4e 
from contact with Nietzsche, nay even to prejudice him 
against my brother. At first B4e resisted, but he was 
too weak to shake off Fraulein Salome’s evil influence, and 
he made a wretched attempt to serve two masters. My 
brother did not know what to make of the behaviour of 
these two. Il^e had indeed told him that Fi’aulein 
Salom(i, through her visit to the Overbecks and especially 
Frau Overbeck’s talk, had lost her belief in the Nietz- 
schean philosophy ; but this appeared to him, as it did to 
me, nothing but a lame and dishonest excuse. 

At last matters came to a head. At the beginning of 
November he writes Fraulein Salomd a farewell letter, 
for which rough drafts and fragments are to be found in 
notebook XXXI : 

“ Good heavens, Lou, what letters you write to me ! They 

might he the work of some vindictive little schoolgirl. What 

have I to do with these miserable trifles? Do understand 
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that I want you to raise yourself in my estimation, not to lower 
yourself. How can I forgive you, until I once more find in 
you the stuff that makes you worth forgiving ? 

“ The only thing I reproach you with to-day is that yotyr 
frankness comes too late. At Lucerne I gave you my essay on 
Schopenhauer, telling you that it contained my fundamental 
ideas, and that I thought these ideas would tally with yours. 
That was the time for you to read and cry ‘ No ! ’ (I hate 
all superficiality in such matters.) Had you done so, I should 
have been spared a great deal. Prom your lips, such an 
utterance as the poem To Pain is a downright lie. Just con- 
sider how different your conduct has been from mine. I wrote 
to Frau Overbeck, asking her to enlighten you as to my 
character on some points expressly stated by me ; my very 
purpose being that you should not expect from me any service 
that I had no power to perform. 

“ I feel certain there can be no one who thinks bettor of you 
than I do, and no one who thinks worse. Don’t say anything 
in your favour, my dear Lou ; I have already said more on 
your behalf, both to myself and others, than you could possibly 
say yourself. Such people as you need a Idgh aim to make 
them endurable to their fellow creatures. 

“ How dwarfed your nature appears by the side of friend 
E4e’s! How poor you are in reverence, gratitude, piety, 
courtesy, admiration, modesty — to say nothing of higher 
qualities! What would you answer if I asked, ‘Arc you 
honest ? Are you incapable of treachery ? ’ 

“ Can’t you realise that a man like myself, wlnsn brought 
into contact with you, needs a great deal of self-maHtery 

“ I could, if I would, make our relation easy for myself ; but 
I have already mastered myself in so many cases, that I think 
I can even succeed in being useful to you, though you injure 
me. 

“ You have had one of the most patient and well-meaning 
of men to deal with ; but remember that towards all the little 
self-seekers and pleasure-lovers I need no other argument 
than disgust. I am more easily swayed by disgust tlian any- 
one imagines. Write me different letters, and show more 
respect for yourself. 

“ I have never yet made a mistake about any human being, 
and in you I recognise that impulse towards a sublime selfish- 
ness which is an instinctive obedience to the highest law. 
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Some curse or other, it seems, has made you confound 
it with its opposite, the selfishness and rapacity of the 
cat, that wants nothing but life. Now this feline egotism, 
which is no longer capable of love, this joy in mere existence 
and nothing more, which you confess to be yours (we are 
given these traits in order that we may conquer them, may 
conquer ourselves) — all this is more repulsive to me than any 
other human characteristic ; it is worse than anything evil, 
worse even than the conception of knowledge as a mere pastime, 
a diversion for leisure moments. If you give rein to all your 
meaner qualities, who can go on associating with you ? 

“You have injured yourself, you have given pain not only 
to me but to all who loved me ; this is the sword of Damocles 
that hangs over your head. 

“ Good-bye, my dear Lou ; I shall never see you again. 
Guard your soul from such actions in future, and try to make 
up to others, and especially to my friend Eee, for the loss you 
can never repair to me. 

“ Good-bye. I did not read your letter to the end, but I 
read too much as it was. 

“F. N.” 

d’his farewell letter to Lou is marked by that courtesy 
which he always observed, even under the strongest pro- 
vocation, towards those who had given him offence. 

His real opinion on the trials of those five months with 
Lou finds vent for the first time in the following letter 
toE^e : 

“ I’ll tell you now my present view of the case. It is a com- 
plete disaster — and I am the victim. In the spring I thought 
I had found a person capable of helping me ; which requires, 
indeed, not only a lofty intellect but a morality of the first 
order. Instead of this, we have discovered a creature who 
merely wants to amuse herself, and is shameless enough to 
imagine that the greatest geniuses on earth are fit objects for 
her sport. The result of this blunder is that I can dispense 
more than ever with the need of finding such helpers. Lou’s 
superficial, unfeeling nature has threatened to lower the dignity 
of my whole lifework. 

“ Who could have dreamt that her phrases, ‘ heroism ’ and 
‘fighting for a principle,’ her poem To Pain, her tales of 
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struggles for knowledge, were nothing hut a fraud? (Her 
mother wrote to me this summer: ‘Lou has enjoyed the 
greatest possible freedom.’) 

“Or is it that she has changed? The Lou of Orta was a 
different being from the one I met again — a beitig without 
ideals, aims or duties. She told mo herself that she had no 
morals (I thought that, like me, slie had striiirr morals tlian 
anyone else ! ) and that every day and every hour she brought 
her God some sacrifice from herself. 

“ In the meantime, I can only see that all she wants is sport 
and entertainment. Such an attitudo towards qiu'.stions of 
morality fills me — to put it mildly — with indignation. Sho 
was very angry with me for denying her the right to the 
phrase ‘heroism of knowledge.’ Well, sho ought to bo honest 
and say, ‘ Such heroism and I aro as the polos asunder.’ 
Heroism involves self-sacrifice and duty- and that daily and 
hourly; and more than this, the whole soul must be filled with 
one idea, compared to which life and happiness aro indifferent. 
I once imagined that Lou had such a nature. 

“ Ah, I ought to have friends who could warn me in time of 
such terrible catastrophes as that of this summer ! ’’ 

This letter to llde is the k(\y to tlie wlioln Iaui affair, 
and explains the impresBion she made on iny hrotlun-. 
He feared that through her his whole philoso])hy would 
be compromised, and this fear caused him iutouHe^ ti-a|)i<l!i- 
tion. He had introduced Friiulein Saloim' to liis circle 
as a disciple of his, and now sho had hotrayod him ; liC! 
saw the whole dignity of his life work dragged through 
the mire. Erilulein Salom6, as ho said to Malwidn, was 
“ a caricature of his notion of a disciple.” lie alr<‘ady 
realised what has since often proved true — that his 
philosophy was liable to the worst misconcojitions ; that 
cold-blooded egoists, whose only aim is to amuse them- 
selves and enjoy life, would use his doctrines as a. prete-Kt 
for justifying their low propensities, for “ living tludr own 
lives” (as the wretched modern phrase has it), and would 
thus debase his loftiest ideas. To all who aim at under- 
standing Nietzsche, the above wonderful letter to liee 
affords the best evidence for the strength of his ethical 
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conceptions and the stern discipline he demanded of his 
followers. Nietzsche held that the chief glory of any 
human being lay in his directing his will-power towards 
the highest aim he could achieve ; intellect and cleverness 
were of comparatively little value. 

The fact that the draft letters quoted in this chapter 
and chapter XIV. are of the utmost importance for under- 
standing Nietzsche’s attitude towards morality was 
remarked many years ago by my late friend Privy 
Councillor Max Heinze. At that time, however, I could 
not bring myself to publish them ; and I still regret that 
we must, as it were, dissect Frau Lou Andreas in order 
to give a clear explanation of Nietzsche’s attitude towards 
morality. But the time for discretion has gone by. So 
many falsehoods have been told, that I must at last 
establish the truth, especially as it is of the highest 
psychological value. Frau Lou Andreas may accept this 
as an offset for all the vexation she has caused my dear 
brother and myself. She has also partly Frau Overheck 
and Herr Bernoulli to thank for the present revelations. 

In itself it would he a matter of indifference that a 
young lady, who had hitherto lived in an environment 
where intellects so pure and lofty as that of Nietzsche 
were frankly unthinkable, should value so unusual a 
phenomenon as Nietzsche by the light of her own experi- 
ence. The painful feature of the whole affair was that a 
recluse, who had given up all idea of finding disciples, 
was now deluded by others with the notion that a happy 
chance had granted him this miracle. Those who live in 
the midst of the world can hardly realise what it means 
to a philosopher and a hermit, who imagines that he has 
not long to live, when he believes that he has found a 
pupil who is equal, one who may perhaps become the heir 
to his philosophy. By marvellous promises my brother 
had been lured out of his sacred solitude, and now the 
first thing he encountered was this miserable compound 
of cunning and malice. 
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I do not reproach Frau Lou Andreas for the fact that 
she had not the faintest conception of Nietzsche’s genius. 
Aftpr all, she knew him for only five months ; for in 
November, 1882, my brother bade her farewell, never to 
see her or write to her again. What I do reproach her 
with is this : that when Nietzsche had become famous 
and was in his mental decline, she had the audacity — to 
use no stronger word — to represent herself as Nietzsche’s 
friend and to weave that tissue of falsehoods, Friedrich 
Nietzsche in His Works. What has she not invented in tliat 
book — conversations that were never held and events that 
never happened ! Frau Andreas possesses barely half-a- 
dozen letters from my brother, written in that summer of 
1882 ; and these are really addressed not to lier, but to 
the ideal portrayed by Malwida and Dr. E(5e. In order to 
convey the impression that she was on friendly terms 
with Nietzsche for many years, she spreads these letters 
over the whole book, and alters the dates. Slio docs not 
even mention the only letters of any real irnportajice (the 
first drafts of which I quote iii the present volume), 
because she knows that they would give the lio direct to 
her whole presentment. Frau Lou Andreas paints a 
fancy picture, of which one can only say “ It isn’t Nietz- 
sche ! ” If any reader of her book has not yet seen how 
false is her description of Nietzsche’s character and of his 
relations to R^e, I refer him to the criticisms of two 
authorities who have made a close study of the Kiibjoct. 
In 1893, after the first appearance (in periodical form) 
of her fictitious “ revelations,’’ Peter Gast refutes her 
in a most complete and convincing manner. I quote 
only a brief passage : 

“ Frau Andreas is generally looked upon as a genuine 
authority on Nietzsche. This is much to bo deplored. Her 
biographical statements teem mth blunders, her conception of 
the later Nietzschean ideas rests upon insufficient knowledge, 
and the portrait she draws of Nietzsche himself is a nerveless 
CHric&Lture. With all thA TnannArinma Af a TmAA/»hArir1rift.A ahA 
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speaks of the illness, sighs, agonies, wounds and other suffer- 
ings of Nietzsche, so that the reader never catches a glimpse 
of Nietzsche’s finer facets, of his soldierly and gaillardise ; 
I mean that quality to which Nietzsche owes it that he was 
never a pessimist after the fashion of Leopardi — that quality 
of ‘ riotous happiness.’ This trait lay at the root of his 
nature ; it lit up all his thoughts, and inspired him with hopes 
more lofty than ever mortal knew, hopes whose expression and 
influence is a warrant for their final fulfilment.” 

Dr. Fritz Koegel writes, in 1896 : 

“ Thus science, art and philosophy become more and more 
blended in him, until in The Birth of Tragedy they produce a 
Centaur : that is to say, a work which would have been 
impossible for a one-sided genius. This polyphony of several 
talents, sounding together in a bold and rich harmony, is a 
basic fact not only for the early period, but for Nietzsche’s 
whole development. It is again the artist, the philosopher and 
the man of science, meanwhile transformed into several 
shapes, who produce in common another, still more marvellous 
Centaur in Zarathustra . — An ostensible friend of Nietzsche, 
Frau Andreas- Salome, has tried to pervert this fact : to distort 
the polyphony into discord, the self-reliant nature, sure of its 
instincts, into one utterly anarchic, the free and voluntary 
process of development into the constraint of an arbitrary self- 
violence. Such a result can be attained only by an uncommon 
measure of ignorance, an extremely careless method of con- 
struction, and a fertile imagination, which fearlessly invents 
or falsifies the most important facts.” 

Personally, I must always point out that the splendid 
aphorism “Star-Friendship,” was stated hy Frau Andreas- 
Salom^ to refer to E^e. This is a deliberate falsehood ; 
she knew perfectly well that it referred to Wagner, and 
was written a year before the breach with E(5e. (My 
brother would never have called E^e a star ! Some 
people seem to have no sense of perspective). The passage 
from letters which she quotes are almost entirely taken 
from letters addressed to Dr. E^e and lent to her — a 
point on which Frau Andreas fails to enlighten her 

L.N. L 
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readers. Moreover, she has no literary right to publish 
these passages, and it is not known whether they are 
authentic. As a matter of fact her whole hook is not 
one on Nietzsche, but is written in honour of Dr. R(5e, 
who, in almost comical fashion, is lauded at Nietzsche’s 
expense. Perhaps it was written with the intention of 
regaining Dr. Bde’s fxiendship (he liad broken off rela- 
tions with Frau Andreas for several years past). If so, 
she certainly failed ; for Dr. B(5e wrote to tlie Nietzsche- 
Archive shortly before his death, saying that he had 
ceased to have intercourse with the lady for ten years 
past. Although, too, the vohime was dedicated to him, 
he criticised it to Bohde in most sarcastic terms. 

My brother’s breach with B(5e came, not during the 
Leipzig period, but six montlis later ; Ixdbre tliat 
Nietzsche still felt friendly towards him, and also viewed 
him with a kind of pity. Yet he already began to have his 
suspicions, and proved this by refusing to allow Bee to 
dedicate a book to him in March, 1883. lie must also 
have thought that there was some prospect of a, duel, and 
have heard something unpleasant through Bdo aTid 
Fraulein Salom^, for on 27th April, 1883, he writes 
to Peter Cast ; “ Why should I trouble about 

crooked judgments passed upon me ? That is wliat I 
felt in that hour of enlightenment. I was far more 
depressed at hearing of a number of unplesisant incidotits 
which came to my knowledge, without my being in any 
way involved in them. What affected me most of ail 
though, was a secret affair of honour, from which I for a 
long time saw no way out but death.” Anotlier disagree- 
able feature of his stay at Leipzig was the chilly treat- 
ment he received from his old friends. Ho had wished 
them to accept B6e and Fraulein Salomd as his disciples, 
but his friends could not look upon th( 5 se two in 
the same light as their sponsor did. Afterwards, when 
I told Privy Councillor Heinze of Freiherr von Stein’s 
visit, he said with a smile : “ Ah, if Nietzsche had only 
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introduced, this Stein to us as his disciple, we should have 
had a different and far juster conception of his new 
morality ! ” 

Thus it was with feelings of deep shame and dis- 
appointment that my brother left Leipzig in November, 
1 8 83 , to return to Genoa by way of B^le. He looked with 
suspicion on all who were near and dear to him, for he 
now thought it quite likely that their inward feelings 
were altogether at variance with their outward profes- 
sions. He made one exception in favour of Overbeck ; and 
in all fairness it must be admitted that Overbeck, although 
entirely unaware of the inner details of the case, did all 
he could — even if he did not always hit upon the right 
tack— to make that gloomy winter lighter for my brother 
by means of cheerful encouragement and the suggestion 
of various projects. Frau Overbeck, on the other hand, 
without any definite knowledge to go upon, used all the 
hints she had caught, and tried to set my brother against 
all of us who stood near to him, advising him to break 
with us altogether. My brother trusted her, because he 
thought that she knew more of what had passed than 
he himself did. During his brief stay in B^le (August, 
1882 ), she even inspired him with fresh distrust of 
Bohde. 

All these unhappy experiences made him realise how 
lonely he was, and how little understood. There seemed 
indeed to be no one who had any notion of the burden of 
duty that lay upon him, or, of the aims that he was pur- 
suing. It is the melancholy fate of every genius to be 
lonely, otherwise he would not be so far in advance of 
other men ; we may remember the bitter complaints of 
Goethe, Schopenhauer and Wagner — of Wagner even in 
the last phase of life, when he was so much lionized. 
Some men of genius, however, are made of sterner stuff, 
and are more able to endure a life without congenial 
friends. In this respect, Nietzsche had been spoilt from 
early youth upwards ; he had always been surrounded by 
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companions who loved him and took an interest in his 
work ; to what an extent, may he gathered from their 
really touching letters. Even so stiff and self-conscious 
a person as Erwin Eohde showed him a love and devotion 
in deed and word, such as no one would have expected. 
Yet at the very time • when my brother most urgently 
needed the loyal devotion of sympathetic friends, the 
comrades of his youth left him in the lurch. 

“ Good God, how lonely I am ! ” he writes, and he 
realises with horror that not only these new, so-called 
friendships had been of the shortest duration, and 
marked by complete misunderstanding, but that even 
the old friends of his youth were more distant and alien 
than ever, and that they had no inkling of his progress 
and development since 1876. They all wanted to lure 
him back to his old, abandoned position. At sucli times 
it is inconceivably difficult for one who has such to ruler 
sensibilities, such a yearning for sympathy, to keoj) him- 
self from going astray, to advance without flinching on 
the hard, lonely road. It would have beeir so easy for a 
man of his many-sided intellect to lend words and a now 
golden splendour to the ideas more familiar to his friends, 
and to give them a work that would have filled them 
with delight. He saw the complaint in their eyes, he 
read it between the lines of their letters ; “ Why do you 
chant us a song that we cannot understand, one to winch 
our ears must needs be deaf ? We are so ready to love 
and honour you ; only say and sing to us what wo should 
like to hear!” Many a brave and noble spirit has 
faltered beneath such glances and blandishments — not 
through a mere desire for ephemeral fame, but from an 
anxiety to win the approval of the best-beloved. But 
Silent and unshaken, repressing the loving impulses of his 
heart, the lonely wanderer went forward on his steep, 
stony path— up to the heights. 


CHAPTEE XII 


mus SPAKE ZARATHESTRA : PAET I 

“No one can realise with what feelings I read my 
Zarathustra. The book is far too strong for me, almost 
every word makes me break down and weep. Every 
line is written with blood ; everything in it is real.” 
Thus my brother wrote in 1886, but only he who is 
thoroughly conversant with Nietzsche’s early years, his 
relation to his ideals, teachers and friends, his whole 
career and way of thought, can recognise this reality. 
It would need a vast and detailed work to show clearly 
the background of this incomparable poetry, this wonder- 
ful idealisation of the scenes and experiences of his whole 
life. That work has not yet been written, and will not 
be easy to write. 

I must renounce the task of describing the connection 
between Zarathustra and his whole career, and must limit 
myself to the period of composition. Even this I do 
with fear and trembling, for the book lives in such azure 
solitudes, so remote from all actuality, that one hardly 
dares to connect it with human, all too human things. 
Yet the rarest flower springs from a dark and composite 
soil, transforming these unlovely materials into fragrance 
and colour. What delight and reverence we feel when 
we see that this work, although written in a period of 
painful calamities, become after all the triumphant psean 
of the fighter and conqueror ! 

The figure of Zarathustra hovered before my brother 
from his earliest youth ; he wrote to me once that even 
as a child he had seen it in a dream. At various times 
he gave this dream-figure different names ; but “ finally,” 
he says in a later memorandum, “ I had to bestow the 
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honour on a Persian. The Persians first conceived 
history as a whole, and on a grand scale. A sequence of 
developments, each presided over by a Propliet. Each 
Prophet has his Hazar, his kingdom of a thousand 
years.” 

The first drafts and plans of the summer of 1881 do 
not yet clearly reveal Zarathustra as the teacher and 
central figure of the whole work. It was not until the 
period of suffering that the figure of the royal philosopher 
took shape as that of the perfect frieiid, who understood 
him completely and could serve as the mouthpiece of his 
highest and holiest ideals. Eohde, however, in a letter 
of December, 1883, says with perfect justice that 
Zarathustra was Nietzsche himself. Such, too, was the 
idea of the poet : 

“ On my lips tlie cry of swoet desii'e 
Died away : 

A wizard, ay, a friend in titno of need, 

A friend at noondaj’' came— nay, ask not wlio— 

And it was noon, and One was ckangod to Two/^ 

So came Zarathustra, “ the guest of guests,” as his 
truest friend, at the very moment when he recognised so 
many a friendship as illusory, and even thought ho 
would have to give up friendship altogether. The 
author always regarded this work as the greatest solace 
of his life, as one for whose sake it was worth while to 
live and to suffer. 

While the figure of Zarathustra and a great part of 
the main ideas of the work had appeared long hefoi-e in 
Nietzsche’s visions and writings, still we must consider 
Sils-Maria in August, 1881, as the birthplace of Thus 
Spake Zarathustra. As we saw in an earlier chapbjr, it 
was the idea of “ eternal recurrence ” that first ])rompted 
him to clothe his new ideas in poetic form. 

It was during the month of August, 1881, that ho 
resolved to preach the doctrine of eternal recurrence in 
hymnal and dithyrambic style through tlie lips of 
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Zarathustra. Among his papers we found a sketch 
written at that period, clearly showing the first plan of 
Thus Spahe Zarathustra. 

“NOON AND ETEENITY. 

“A Signpost Towards a New Life. 

“ Zarathustra was horn at Lake Urmi, and in his thirtieth 
year left his home, went into the Province of Uria, and com- 
posed the Zend-Avesta during his ten years of solitude in the 
mountains. 

“ The sun of knowledge once more stands in mid-heaven : 
and the snake of eternity lies coiled in his light. It is your 
hour, ye noontide brothers ! ” 

The following notes belong to this sketch : 

“ Plan for a New Art of Living. 

“ First Book : In the style of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Chaos sive Natura : ‘ of 
the dehumanisation of Nature.’ Prometheus is chained to the 
Caucasus. Written with the cruelty of Kp&ros,^ of ‘Might.’ 

“ Second Book ; Cursory, sceptical, Mephistophelian. ‘ On 
the Embodiment of Experiences.’ Knowledge=Error, which 
becomes organic and organises. 

“ Third Book ; The most profound and heaven-scaling thing 
ever written : ‘ On the Ultimate Happiness of the Solitary ’ — 

that is, of one who after ‘ belonging to the community ’ has 
become ‘ his own master ’ in the highest degree : the perfect 
ego. But this ego has hve : at the earlier stage, where the 
highest solitude and self-mastery were not yet reached, there 
is something other than love. 

“ Fourth Book : dithyrambic, comprehensive : the ‘ Eing of 
Eternity ’ : in a short space of time thou must pass through 
many individual stages. The method is unceasing strife. 

“ Sils-Maria, 26th August, 1881.” 

Whether, without the bitter experiences which 
followed, this first plan of Thus Spake Zarathustra would 

^ Kratoa (Might) is a character in the Promethem Bound of Aeschylus. 
— Tk. 
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have been carried out, and those exult;aiit notes which 
we know from the jottings above (gioted would have 
prevailed in it, is now an idle question. Hut perhaps in 
this case we may say with Meistor Eckhardt : “The 
speediest horse to carry you to ptu-ft'ciion is suHering.” 

Genoa, which he had rovisitc'd after his departure 
from Leipzig, did not please him so well this winter as 
before ; so he went to tlie Italian Kiviera, and here 
wrote the first part of Zarathualra. lie says : 

“ I spent the winter (of 1HB2-.H) in that channing, pc'ticoful 
bay of Rapallo near Clonoa, which drivfw a wtuhai between 
Chiavari and the Porto promontory. My health was not at 
its best; the winter was culd and unusually rainy ; a little 
inn, situated riglit on tlie sea-front, so that on stormy nights 
sleep was impossihle, proved in almost tsvery ri<Hpcct tlm revMirso 
of desirable. In spite of this, and almost as a proof of my 
ma irim that ‘in spite of’ determim'H evcrythiiig, it was in 
this winter and under these unfavourable conditions that my 
was written. In the mornings I used to walk in 
a southerly direction towards /juagli, on tlm splendid mountain 
road, past pines, and with a wide view of the sea. In the 
afternoons, whenever my luiulth permilt<td it, I went round 
the whole bay of Hajita Margherita and hack to i'ortolino. 
This district is still dearer to me frum the fact that the 
Emperor Erodorick III. was so fond of it : I happtmed to Iw 
on this coast again in the autumn of IHHfl, when he visited 
this happy little forgotten world for the last time. On thesti 
two roads the whctlo of the first ZuruthnHtm (ahove all 
ifarathustra himself, as a tyiie) occurred to me, er rather 
overwhelmed mo.” 

In the profoumi soUtmlo <>f timt stny In Hapnllo, 
which was then (|uit« cut off from tlm worhl, he luul 
once more found hiniHolf. In «tno loiter ho de.seribes 
in beautiful language how lie hml eiinu-ged “perjHui- 
dicularly,” as it were, from all his gloom and depreHsion. 
Fine, bright days came to his aid, helping him to master 
his agonies of spirit and to write the first part of 
Zarathustra in ten days, umitl a ptsrfecf riot of joy. He 
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may have made use of some preliminary notes, but the 
work was conceived and composed between February 3rd 
and 13th, 1883. It touched him deeply to hear, just as 
he was writing the last words of the first part, that in 
the same ‘"holy hour” Richard Wagner had suddenly 
passed away in Venice. 

He showed the deepest sympathy for Cosima’s 
indescribable grief. He wrote her a few words of con- 
dolence ; the first draft is still extant : 

‘‘ In former days you did not refuse to listen to my voice at 
solemn moments : and now that, as the first report reaches me, 
you have passed through the most solemn moment of all, I 
cannot express my feelings in any other way than in voicing 
them to you and to you alone. 

‘‘ It is not what you lose, but what you now possess, that is 
present in my mind ; and there must be few who can so 
sincerely say ; ‘ So it was all my duty, that I did for this one 
man — my duty and nothing more — and it was also my sole 
reward.’ 

‘‘You have lived for one aim, and to this aim you have 
made every sacrifice ; and besides your love for this man you 
grasped the highest that his love and his hope conceived ; the 
element which does not die with a man, if indeed it is born in 
him — that element you served, to that you and your name 
belong for evermore. 

“ Few desire such a thing ; and those few — how few have 
the capacity for it so much as you ! 

“ So I look upon you to-day, as I have always looked upon 
you — if at a great distance — as the woman I revere above all 
women in the world.” 

In spite of his deep emotion at the death of Wagner 
and at the thought that he would never see again the 
friend he had loved and honoured so much, the friend 
whose place could never be supplied, the event 
nevertheless caused him a certain relief. He writes 
to Gast : 

“ It was hard to be for six years the opponent of the man 
I had most revered, and I am not cross-grained enough to 
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endure such a trial. After all, it was against Wagner in his 
dotage that I had to defend myself ; so far as the real Wagner 
is concerned — as I have so often said to Malwida — I wish to 
become to a great extent his heir. Last summer I realised 
that he had robbed me of all those in Germany whom it is 
worth while to influence, and was beginning to draw them into 
the toils of his senile enmity.” 

On February 14th, 1883, my brother writes to the 
publisher, E. Schmeitzner, of Chemnitz : 

“ To-day I have a piece of good news for you ; I have taken 
a decisive step, and one, by the way, which will also be 
useful to you. I refer to a little work of barely a hundred 
printed pages, entitled Thm Spake Zaraikustra : A Book for All 
and None. It is a ‘ poem ’ or a fifth ‘ gospel ’ or something 
for which no name yet exists, is by far the most serious and 
nevertheless the most cheerful of my productions, and is 
accessible to all. I think it will have an ‘ immediate effect ; 
(candidly speaking, I am ashamed to talk of ‘ immediate effect ” 
but I do it for your sake, since, as is reasonable, your valua- 
tions must be quite different from mine — excuse me for saying 
so !). I think so because, as I conclude from various signs, 
the practice of studying me in a slow and hostile fashion has 
by now become fairly widespread. I hoar by chance from 
Vienna as well as from Berlin, that there is a good deal of 
talk about me among ‘ the intellectuals.’ I draw your atten- 
tion to Herr Brandes, the social historian, who is now in 
Berlin ; he is the most talented of living Danes. I lioar that 
he is making a thorough study of my philosophy. Our con- 
ditions of publication are well-known to both of us, but this 
time I must lay special stress on two external details, because 
this book is to be the coping-stone of all my writings up to 
the present. Please have the same type and get-up, but put 
black lines round the text of each page ; and lot the binding 
be a strong vellum.” 

The MS., as has been said, was completed with amazing 
rapidity. In his letters and memoranda he liimself 
describes his extraordinary method. He tells us how ho 
was literally overwhelmed by the exuberance of his 
ideas. He could only take hasty pencil notes iti his 
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pocket-books, and on his return home he would copy 
these out until far into the night. In his reminiscences 
(autumn of 1888) he tells us in particular, with passionate 
enthusiasm, of the strikingly happy mood in which 
Zarathustra was created : 

“ Has anyone, at the end of the nineteenth century, a clear 
notion of what the poets of strong ages called ^ inspiration ’ ? 
If one were in the least degree superstitious, one could 
hardly help regarding oneself as the mere incarnation, 
mouth-piece and medium of supernatural powers. The word 
‘ revelation,’ in the sense that something which strikes and 
moves us profoundly becomes visible and audible with extra- 
ordinary sureness and subtlety, best describes the condition. 
We do not hear or seek ; we take, without asking who gives : 
an idea flashes upon us like lightning, inevitably, without 
hesitation. I never had a choice. A joy, strained to a tre- 
mendous pitch, which sometimes seeks relief in a flood of tears, 
and in which our pace now quickens involuntarily, now 
slackens ; a perfect ecstasy, wifch the most distinct conscious- 
ness of an endless number of delicate shocks and thrills to 
one’s very toes ; a feeling of happiness, in which the most 
gloomy and painful feelings act, not as a contrast, but as some- 
thing expected and inevitable, as an essential colouring within 
such an overflow of light ; an instinct for rhythm that bridges 
wide i gulfs of form — length, the need of a comprehensive 
rhythm is almost the measure for the force of an inspiration, 
a sort of offset for its pressure and tension. . . . There is 
absolutely no free will in the matter ; the tempestuous current 
sweeps away all restraints and conditions, and gives one a 
sense of godlike power. . . . The most remarkable thing is 
the involuntary nature of the images and similes ; one loses 
all conception of images and similes, everything presents 
itself as the readiest, truest and simplest mode of expression. 
To quote a saying of Zarathustra’s, it really seems as if things 
came forward and offered themselves as similes (‘ here do all 
things come caressingly to thy discourse and flatter thee ; for 
they would fain ride on thy back. Every simile will carry thee to 
every truth. Here the words and word-caskets of all being 
fly open unto thee ; all being seeks here to become word, all 
becoming seeks to learn speech from thee ’). This is my 
experience of inspiration. I have no doubt that we should 
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have to go back many thousands of years before we could 
find anyone who would dare to say to me : ‘ It is mine as 
well ! ’ ” 

This joy, however, came much later, for the MS. was 
hardly finished before he was seized with a violent attack 
of influenza. Thinking to benefit by a change of ah', he 
returned to his old quarters in Genoa, but became still 
worse. On March 7th, 1883, he writes to Gast ; “111! 
That’s always the way, my dear fellow ! Scai'cely had 
I reached Genoa before it came on with a rush. Fever, 
shivering, sweating at night, splitting headaches, a con- 
stant tired feeling, loss of taste and appetite : tliat’s a 
sketch of my symptoms. I spend most of my time in bed, 
but now and then I crawl about in the town. A Bfile 
doctor is looking after me, and of course prescribes me 
quinine ; but my own mother-wit had already given me 
that prescription. 1 am told the illness will last from 
four to six weeks ; they call it influenza. Wlia.t a, good 
thing that I am alone ! ” 

Influenza was not his only trouble. Frau Overbeck 
had inspired him with the ridiculous notion that we 
were making war upon him, whereas we were only 
attacking such disciples as Frilulein Salomd. He had 
not told us what would have been a great relief to us — 
that he had given up this disciple for over, fl'hese 
misunderstandings caused him more pain than we could 
realise, for his references to them were but rare and 
cursory. At last, however, these painful impressions 
were almost obliterated by his joy at the completion of 
his new book. 

In the period immediately following the composition 
of a work written in such a state of ecstasy, he had as 
yet no idea as to its real nature and effect. Fetor Gast 
first made the acquaintance of Zarathmtra in Venice, 
when he read the proofs. His enthusiasm grow from 
page to page, so that finally, in the fulness of liis admira- 
tion for his honoured teacher and friend, he wrote him a 
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rapturous letter : “ In what class should, we place your 
book 1 I almost think, in that of the sacred writings ! ” 
It is really touching to see the effect which this first 
sign of being understood had upon the author. Nietzsche 
writes (6th April, 1883) : 

“ In reading your last letter, dear friend, I felt a positive 
thrill. If what you say is true, my life has after all not been 
lived in vain, and least so at this very moment when I thought 
it most futile ! 

“ On the other hand, your letter gave me the impression 
that I have not very long to live — so much the better ! You 
cannot imagine, my dear friend, what a deluge of suffering life 
has brought me, at all times, from my earliest childhood. But I 
am a soldier, and in the end this soldier has become the father 
of Zarathustra. In this paternity lay his hope ; I think you 
now grasp the sense of the verses to St. Januarius: ‘Thou 
who with thy piercing spears of fire From its load of ice my 
soul dost free. Till it rushes roaring to the sea. There to reach 
the goal of its desire ! ’ And also the sense of the inscription ; 
‘ incipit tragocclia.’ — Enough of this. I have, perhaps, never in 
my life known a greater joy than your letter.” 

This letter was crossed by a postcard from Gast, in 
which he continued the record of his impressions in 
reading the proofs : 

“ ‘ Wonderful ! ’ Buddha’s disciples often say to the Master’s 
words. ‘ Wonderful ! ’ is my exclamation — and with better 
right than theirs — when I listen to you as Zarathustra. To all 
your previous thinking and creating this comes like the case 
on a watch. Many may have been perplexed in looking at 
the mere wheels of the watch that you showed them before. 
Now for the first time we see clearly that it is a marvellous 
organism. ‘ Praise be to him who is blessed and holy and 
fully illumined ! ’ With this Buddhistic address, Peter Gast, 
though no Buddhist, hails you in all the devotion of a 
neophyte ! ” 

If the first letter had moved him, this postcard 
rejoiced his very heart. He sent it to Malwida, as he 
had sent the letter, and wrote in a merry mood ; 
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“ Won’t yon laugh with me a little ? I enclose a postcard, 
from the writer of the letter I sent you. Remembor we are 
near the end of the nineteenth century ! And the writer is an 
apparently sensible person, a sceptic — just ask my sister ! 

“It is really delicious to think that I, who have challenged 
all the religions, should bo the author of a new ‘ sacred book ’ ! 
Seriously speaking, it is as serious a book as any, even if it 
embodies laughter in its religion. 

“ The remark in the middle of the postcard is good. In 
sober fact, I have been so clever (and so foolish) as to write the 
commentary before the text ? But after all, who has read it — 
I mean, studied it for years ? One man only, so far as I know, 
and he can now enjoy the text as well. 

“ In Germany last year I found that poverty of judgment 
had reached such a sublime degree of idiocy as to confound me 
with Eee. With R6e ! ! ! I fancy you know what that moans.’’ 
[Fraulein von Meysenbug, by the way, had then no idea what 
it meant.] 

From this time forth he felt profoTvnclIy happy when- 
ever he remembered that his Zamthmtra was now in tl>e 
press, and this feeling was enhanced l)y vui-iouH little 
incidents. He Avrites, for instance: “To-day I learnt, 
quite by chance, what ‘ Zarathustra ’ means ; viz;., ‘ Gold- 
Star.’ I was delighted with the coincidence. One 
might say that the whole conception of my book has its 
root in this etymology.” 

Besides the grounds previously mentioned, he had 
another definite reason for hitting upon the X’ersian 
Zarathustra as his royal philosopher, and Ibr choosing 
just this sage as the exponent of his new teachings : 

“ There is a question that ought to have boon raised, but 
has never been asked me : what does the name of Zarathustra 
signify in m^/inouth, in the mouth of the first imraoralist?— 
for that gigantic, solitary thinker has left his mark on history 
as the very reverse of an immoralist. Zarathustra was the 
first who saw, amid the conflict of good and evil, the real 
wheel in the machinery. The translation of morals into 
metaphysics, as force, cause, end in itself, is hu work. But 
this question would after all be its owa answer- Zarathustra 
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created this momentous error which is called morality, and so 
must have been the very first to recognise the error. Not that 
he had a longer and wider experience in this respect than any 
other thinker (all history is the experimental refutation of the 
doctrine of the so-called ‘ cosmic order ’) but — what is more 
important — Zarathustra is the most truthful of philosophers. 
His teaching, and his teaching alone, has truthfulness for its 
supreme virtue, that is to say, the opposite to the cowardice 
of the ‘idealist,’ who runs away in terror from reality. 
Zarathustra has more courage in his body than all the other 
thinkers put together. ‘ To speak the truth and shoot 
straight,’ that is the Persian conception of virtue. Do I make 
myself clear ? . . . The conquest of morality by itself, through 
truthfulness, the conquest of the moralist by himself, through 
his opposite — through me — that is what the name of 
Zarathustra signifies in my mouth.” 

The printing, by the way, was delayed through all 
sorts of difficulties. The publisher, as well as the 
Teubner Press, had promised faithfully to have the book 
ready by the end of March, but by the 20th of March 
Fritz had not received a single sheet. Hence he writes 
indignantly to the publisher : “ My dear Sir, I am at 
daggers drawn with you or Teubner, or the whole con- 
founded printing trade. People ought not to make 
promises if they cannot keep them. The printing oiiglit 
to be finished — I forwarded the MS. on Feb. 20th. 
And so far I have not received a single sheet ! This 
means simply robbing me of months ; I can’t set to work 
until this pressure ^ is taken off my chest. This is all I 
have to say.” 

In the end it transpired that the printers, who were 
somewhat timid, objected to various passages in the 
hook. On hearing of this, my brother wrote to the 
publisher : “It is not in my power to alter the text of 
Zarathustra for the benefit of these nervous Leipzig 
people, and I am glad to hear that in this matter you 

‘ Nietzsolie is punning on two senses of DrucJc : (1) pressuxe ; (2) print- 
ing.— T r. 
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have given your support to my independent attitude. 
(There is something worse than strong language, namely 
weak language).” 

The main reason for the delay, however, seems to have 
been that a batch of 500,000 hymn-books had to take 
precedence of the first part of ZaratliuMm ! Later, the 
volume remained for an unaccountal)ly long time in the 
publisher’s hands, before it was sent oTit. In May, my 
brother writes chaffingly : 

“ I hear nothing of Zarathustra. Wliat can it mean 1 
Is he still alive? Or hiive the Teubnor firm after all 
done him to death because of his ‘strong language’?” 
The unfortunate anti-Semitic movement was tliis time 
the cause of delay. My brother writes to Gast : “As 
to Zarathustra, I hear that it is still awaiting despatch at 
Leipzig. This is due to the ‘importa,nt negotiations’ 
and continual travelling of Herr Schmeitzner, of the 
Anti-Semitic Alliance ; ‘ publishing must wait a bit,’ he 
writes. It’s really too absurd, first comes the ( hristian 
okstacle, the 500,000 hymn-books, now tlie anti-Semitic 
obstacle. That is what the ‘ fimnder of a religion ’ has 
to put up with.” 

At last Zarathustra was given to the world, the first 
copies arrived in Home at the end of May, 1883. My 
brother writes ; “ I am leading (pxite a bustling life, and 
spend a grbat deal of time in cheerful company When- 
ever I am alone, I feel more agitated than I ever felt 
before.’’ 



CHAPTEE XIII 


^^THUS SPAKE ZAPATBVBTRA^^ : PART II 

My brother’s correspondence with his relatives had 
ceased in the winter of 1882-3; but as soon as I heard of 
his influenza at the end of February, I wrote to say that 
I would come to Italy and look after him, or at any rate 
meet him at some place which suited his health. He 
answered (27th April, 1883) : 

. I am very glad to hear that you no longer want to 
be at war with your brother. I have now reached a point 
at which a sister of mine, if she is ' wise,’ ought not to be at 
war with me. 

“ It has been my gloomiest and unhealthiest winter, but for 
ten days, which were just enough to allow of my doing some- 
thing that makes up for all my days of sadness and ill-health. 
My brief * return to the world ’ had brought me such a host 
of unpleasant impressions that for a long time the burden 
seemed more than I could bear. Well, I have surmounted 
many obstacles in my life ; but it often needed a volcanic 
conquest, if I was to maintain my zest in life at all, and I had 
to ignore my personal experiences as inessential to the general 
verdict. This winter, I have once more been successful in this 
respect ; and in the long run I shall manage to set in order all 
such relations with others as have become somewhat entangled — 
beginning with you. 

“My coming to Eome will mark this new departure. 
Spring is late this year — our mountains by the coast still have 
snow on their summits. So I still have a month’s time. 
Please help me to get a good room, where I can rest properly — 
I am often so tired. So far as quiet is concerned, too, I am 
very hard to satisfy. The ‘ Eternal City ’ ! I am not on the 
best terms with her, and I don’t go to Eome for Eome’s sake. 
But please don’t let our worthy Meysenbug know this ! 

“What is the meaning of this abnormal increase in my 
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■wealth, of which Overbeck writes to me from Kale ? ^ As to 
the typewriter,^ it’s a trifle damaged — like everything handled 
by men of weak character, whether it’s machinery or abstract 
problems or Lou Salomes. But my doctor here, a Bale man, 
who cured me of a malarial influenza, finds pleasure in taking 
the machine in hand and ‘curing it.’ And he showed me 
some verses he really did manage to type with it the other day. 

“ Your idea of having a bust made of me is very kind, but 
really — the more I am forgotten, the better for my son, 
whose name is Zarathustra. This is a vital point for both of us. 

“ My health is fairly well restored, but in order to calm my 
nerves I have required sleeping-draughts every night for four 
months. I want to get out of this habit. 

“ The proof-reading is over, so that I can travel. I propose 
to reach Borne by noon on Friday." 

From the very first moment that wo met in Rome 
(May 1883), all our misunderstandings were forgotten. 
“We only needed to see each other,” he said, laughingly. 
“ Oh, Fritz ! ” I cried, “ How could you imagine that I 
was at war "with you 1 ” “ Yes, it was absurd ! ” he 

answered, in high glee. Yet at times ho gave a glance 
of horror at the B^e-Lou episode, as for instance in a 
letter to Gast : 

“ How is it, my dear Gast, that I have not written to you 
for so long? That’s a question I’ve just been asking myself. 
Well, I have been so uncertain and irresolute ; I didn’t want to 
write while a breath of illness still lay upon me (this winter I 
have written too many letters of the sort that an invalid 
writes). Then I had various mishaps ; I couldn’t find a place 
in Italy where I wanted to spend the summer. Once I tried 
the Volscian mountains, and once Aquila, in the Abruzzi. It’s 
a strange thing that every year, when spring comes on, I feel 
a violent impulse to go still further south tlian I have been in 
the winter. This year I wanted to go to Romo, last year to 

* Under pretext of o'wing him money, I hud forwarded a small sum 
to him through Overbeck, bo that he should not bo hampered in moving by 
a possible lack of funds. 

^ Dr. Eee had conveyed to my brother a typewriter, my present to him ; 
but unfortunately he was so carelesB with it on the way that it arrived 
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Messina ; two years ago I was within an ace of taking ship for 
Tunis, but then the war broke out. I suppose the reason is 
that I have suffered so much from cold during the winter 
(three winters without a stove !), that when the warm weather 
begins I feel a perfect craving for warmth. This year I also 
felt a craving for human society — and that of a more ‘ human ’ 
kind than last spring brought me. Now that I can take a 
general view, I realise that my experiences last year and the 
past winter have been of a most painful and cruel nature ; and 
I wonder how I escaped with my life — I wonder and still 
shudder at the thought. 

“ In Eome I have been treated with great kindness ; and who- 
ever has been good to me, is so now more than ever.” 

My brother lived at Piazza Barberini 56 ultimo piano. 
It was the house of the landscape painter Muller, and 
the quarters were very comfortable. We spent many 
pleasant days, with visits to the museums and trips into 
the country round Rome, but all the same, as he writes 
to Gast, a breath of illness still lay upon him. He had 
given up taking chloral for sleeplessness, and this was a 
cause of frequent depression ; but there was another 
reason for his fits of melancholy. The friends to whom 
he had sent the first part of Zaratliustra criticised it in 
a very odd and awkward fashion, while his publisher 
somewhat tactlessly pointed out how few members of his 
circle took an interest in his writings. “ No one reads 
my books,” he would exclaim, bitterly, “ no one takes an 
interest in them, all my friends leave me in the lurch ! ” 
He resolved, in fact, to give up writing books altogether. 
The heavy trunk full of books (christened “ club-foot ”), 
which contained abundant material for fresh writings, 
lay unpacked at the station, and was often cursed, 
because it hampered his movements whenever he wanted 
to change his residence. 

In Ecce Homo he gives a vivid picture of this period : 

“ Then followed a melancholy spring in Eome, where I 
went back to life — and it was no easy matter. There is no 
place on earth more unsuitable for the author of Zarathustra ; 
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I had not chosen it of my own free will, and it made me 
utterly miserable. I tried to get away ; I wanted to go to 
Aquila, the very antithesis of Kome, founded in a spirit of 
enmity towards Eome — just as I shall some day found a 
city of this type, in memory of an atheist and anti- 
churchman of the right stamp, a man closely akin to me : I 
mean Frederick II., the great Hohenstaufen Emperor. But 
Fate was against me all the time, and I had to go back to 
Eome. In the end I contented myself with the Piazza 
Barberini, after wearing myself out in efforts to find an anti- 
Christian quarter. I am afraid that on one occasion, in order 
to avoid bad smells as much as possible, I even enquired at 
the Palazzo Quirinale whether they had a quiet room for a 
philosopher. On a loggia, high above the above-mentioned 
piazza, where one has a view over Eome and hears the fountain 
playing far below, was composed that loneliest song that has 
ever been heard, the Song to Night About this time I 
was constantly haunted by a melody of ineffable sadness, 
with a refrain which I put into the words ‘ dead through 
immortality.’ ” 

This account shows that, in spite of his avei’sion to 
Eome, many of our Eoman experiences are mirrored in 
the second part of Zarathustra. In that book Nietzsche 
transfigured a lively series of things seen and done, and 
brought them into connection with momentous ideas. 
When I read it I see clearly before me the countless 
churches, “those odorous caverns with their artificial 
light,” the penance-stairs of St. John Lateran, the 
Cathedral of St. Peter, which my brother could not love 
“ until the clear blue sky should once more peep through 
its broken ceilings, and grass and red poppies should 
grow over its crumbled walls ” ; and the sleeping youth 
with one arm round his head, and the dancing maidens 
on a hidden lawn of the Villa Borghese. Afterwards, 
however, he confused this scene with a description of a 
group of dancing maidens at Ischia given us (if I 
remember rightly) by Lenbach, and embodied by the 
latter in his book. 

We often met Lenbach, and still more often Lewin 
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Schiicking and his charming daughter. My brother was 
also delighted to make the acquaintance of Dr. von 
Fleischl, physician to the Austrian Embassy, who was 
an excellent pianist, and, together with the eminent 
violinist Masi, gave us a glorious musical evening at 
his house in Rome. All the carpets were removed from 
the stone floor, which greatly enhanced the effect of the 
music. 

One of my choicest recollections is an incomparable 
morning that we spent at the Basilica of Constantine. 
The Substance of the following words — though the form 
was less perfect than in Zarathustra — was then uttered 
by Nietzsche : 

“ Look, my friends, I pray you ! Here, where the tarantula 
has its den, stand the ruins of an ancient temple — look upon 
it, I pray you, with shining eyes ! 

“ Verily, he who on this spot once reared his thoughts in 
stone, knew as much of the secret of all life as the wisest of 
rden ! 

“ That even in beauty there is strife and inequality, ay, and 
war for power and mastery ; this he teaches us here in the 
clearest of parables. 

“ How like unto gods do vault and arch wrestle here in 
combat ; how they strive against one another with light and 
shade, they, the godlike wrestlers ! 

“ So let us be resolute and beautiful even as enemies, my 
friends ! Like gods we will strive against one another ! ” 

The scene with the priests is an echo of an actual 
experience on the Aventine Hill (I was my brother’s sole 
disci|ile !). A party of white-robed priests came out of 
Santa Sabina and passed close by us on the narrow path, 
so that we could discern their features. How little they 
resembled ideal priests in appearance ! Such faces enable 
one to understand Zarathustra’s words : “ Nothing is 
more vindictive than their humility.” 

By June the heat in Rome was growing oppressive, and 
we made various plans for spending the summer in some 
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other part of Italy. On one of these he writes to Gast : 
“ I have a plan for the summer — a well-furnished castle 
in a forest, formerly inhabited by Benedictines ; here I 
should invite a large party of friends.” Yet this and 
other Italian projects came to nothing, for we feared the 
excessive heat. In one case we were lucky. We had 
almost resolved to go to Ischia, of which Malwida gave 
us a glowing description. Had we gone, we should have 
been there at the time of the terrible earthquake 
which half destroyed that charming island. As it 
was, Nietzsche decided after all upon solitude in the 
Engadine. 

On the return journey from Rome he was in an xin- 
usually cheerful mood. I think he was glad to have 
escaped from the sultry Roman air. All through the 
journey he made up the funniest doggerel verses, as he 
loved to do when in high spirits. Five years later he 
writes to Peter Gast, in sending him an example of this 
remarkable poetry ; “ On the return joxirney with my 
sister to Como in the spring of 1883, we did nothing biit 
make up verses on the way. At every stopping-place 
we tipped the guard to let us have the carriage to our- 
selves, because we were laughing all the time.” This is 
a slight exaggeration ; we only tipped the guard once, 
after an Englishman had left the carriage with every 
sign of indignation, because he thought that he was the 
object of our laughter. This merry journey through the 
Maremma supplied the source of several passages in 
Zarathustra. How well I still remember the buffalo, 
which I, unpoetic creature that I was, supposed to be 
admiring the fine view ! My bi’other, however, embodied 
the incident as follows in his chapter “ Of Poets ” : 

“ They learnt from the sea, too, the lesson of its vanity : 
is not the sea the peacock of peacocks ? 

“ Even before the ugliest of all buffaloes it spreads out its 
tails ; never does it grow weary of its lace-fan of silver and 
silk. 
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“ Haughtily does the buffalo gaze upon it, akin in his soul 
to the sand, still more closely akin to the brushwood, but 
most closely akin to the marsh. 

“ What cares he for beauty and sea and peacock ornament ? 
This parable I utter unto the poets. 

“ Verily, their mind itself is the peacock of peacocks, and a 
sea of vanity. 

“The mind of the poet seeks onlookers — though the on- 
lookers be only buffaloes ! ” 

Even “ The Exalted One ” recalls an amusing scene 
on the journey ; we saw the original picture at a little 
station. At the place where the train stopped there was 
an embankment with large trees. A learned monk was 
standing there, his arm resting on a wall ; he was 
apparently engrossed in a big folio. Something in his 
bearing gave one the impression that in the picturesque 
shade he was posing as a type of lofty erudition. We 
in the train were all looking at him as at a character 
in a play, while he, with his studied air of exaltation, 
entirely ignored our existence. Suddenly a bull came 
rushing along. The ‘ ‘ exalted one ” dropped the folio, 
tucked up his skirts and ran as fast as his legs would 
carry him out of the shade and along the road. We 
were all delighted ; the bull made as if to charge 
the train, but bolted off at the sound of our merry 
laughter. 

On this journey he once more spoke of a continuation 
of Zarathmtra. We also for the first time planned to 
found an archive for my brother’s books and manuscripts. 
We looked for a place between the Biviera and Sils- 
Maria for these headquarters, where my brother thought 
of spending the following spring and autumn. At the 
time we called it an ‘ archive ’ only in jest ; I was to be 
the keeper, and was to undertake all dealings with 
publishers, etc. We separated at Milan, as my brother 
wished to try Como and other places, while I was to 
inspect Lugano for the purpose. 
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As soon as I reached Naumburg, I received a letter 
containing the following passage : 

“ It was a good thing that we were together in Eome ; and 
although I belong to the silent order of men, you must have 
heard and guessed enough to know how matters stand with 
me. That which a man calls his goal (and of which he really 
thinks night and day) clothes his whole nature in a veritable 
ass’s skin, so that he can be almost struck dead — he gets over 
it and goes on his course, like the old ass, with his old 
‘ Te-a-a ! ’ That’s how it is with me at present. 

“ I have hired a room here for three months. I should 
indeed be a fool if I allowed the Italian air to rob me of my 
courage. Now and then the thought crops up : what is to 
happen next ? I am entirely in the dark about my ' future ’ ; 
but as I have still a good deal to finish, I ought to think of 
this finishing work as my future, and leave the rest to you and 
the gods.” (This refers to the above-mentioned plans for an 
archive.) 

I felt that my brother was preparing me for a new 
MS. , and he did actually write a few days later : 

“ Now, dear sister, I have an urgent request to make ! You 
are to explain to Schmeitzner (orally or in writing, as you 
think best) that he must have the second part of Zarathmtra 
printed immediately, as soon as he receives the MS. I want 
no more such heart-burnings as I have had before — I have 
often thought they might cause me sudden death. I leave it 
to him to decide when he will publish this second part (it is 
exactly as long as the first part) ; but I must get the printing 
over — this is a matter of prime importance for my health. 
Last spring the wretched dilatoriness of the printers made me 
ill for four weeks longer than I ought to have been. In return 
I will promise Schmeitzner that he will have nothing of mine 
to print next year. My present intention is to work up 
material for lectures, taking the ‘ text ’ for my lectures from 
Zarathustra itself. 

“ From all this you will guess that the second text in question 
really does exist. You cannot easily form an exaggerated idea 
of the violence of such creations. Here, however, lies their 
danger. For Heaven’s sake manage to arrange this with 
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Schmeitzner ; I am in too irritable a mood to do it myself. 
How delightful it is that I can write to you like this ! ” 

Some days later (July 10th) : 

My'dear Lama, — My Zarathustra volume is so far advanced 
that I shall send off the MS., ready for the press, at the end 
of this week. 

“Words fail to express my joy at being able to say this. 
The fact that I have written this second part Justifies the 
whole year, especially the journey to the Engadine. The 
trip to Kome, too, acquires a new significance. I had a 
thorough rest in Rome, and even the noise and distractions of 
the quarter where I lived had their useful side — so had the 
‘ club-foot’ ” [the heavy trunk full of books] “ on the railway, 
and the frequent indigestion, and the bad nights. Everything 
prevented me from working and meditating ; and I can scarcely 
say how hard it is for me to be taken out of myself. From 
this negative good that Rome did me I might pass to the 
positive good — but I must spare my eyes, for I have other 
things to write. 

“ At all costs the printing must start at once, or I shall 
break with Schmeitzner (I have every reason for doing so). 
So long as he fancies that his agitation is more important 
than the diffusion of my books and ideas, it is the severest 
possible trial for my pride to have anything to do with him. 
Last winter I so arranged everything that the first part of 
Zarathustra should be in my readers’ hands by Easter, and I 
needed the greatest efforts to secure this end. Half a year 
lost for the influence of my ideas is a very serious matter, 
especially when the probable length of my life is considered.” 

Somewhat later he writes : Sils-Maria. Schmeitzner 
wired to me on Tuesday afternoon, whence I conclude 
that it was after all your second letter which brought 
him to reason. It is of incalculable importance to me to 
get this printing over ; I am like one who has no time 
left. Once more, then, my heartiest thanks for this 
service of yours. . . . Until I have finished the third 
and last part of Zarathustra my life will still be incom- 
plete. This is entirely between ourselves ! '' 
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This gratitude, together with the fact that a publisher 
had to be talked over into printing Zarathustra and did 
so against his will, is to-day both pathetic and amusing. 
I mention this to console young men of genius who are 
misunderstood. 

To Gast he writes (July 13th, 1888): “So it is a 
universal truth that ‘ the second verse is harder than the 
first.’ Well, I have done the second verse, and now that 
it is finished I shudder at the diflELculties I have sur- 
mounted without heeding. After my last letter I felt 
better and more courageous, and all of a sudden I con- 
ceived the second part of Zarathustra — and after the 
conception came the birth — all in a perfect rush ! 

“In the summer, having returned to the holy spot 
where the first lightning of the Zarathustra idea flashed 
upon me, I found the second Zarathustra. Ten days 
sufficed : in no case — either in the first or in the third 
and last — have I needed more.” 



CHAPTER XIY 


MORE DARK DAYS 

In July, 1883, an unlucky chance revived the unfortu- 
nate Rde-Salom^ trouble, which, I had hoped, was buried 
in oblivion for ever. Hardly had I returned to Naumburg 
when I received a letter from Fraulein Salome’s relatives, 
telling me plainly that they had been given an entirely 
false impression of the whole course of events. As my 
brother and I thought the affair was closed, I did not 
answer this letter. At the same time, however, they had 
addressed themselves to Frhulein von Meysenbug with 
bitter reproaches for having brought Lou and Dr. R(ie 
together, thereby causing Lou to be involved in a most 
awkward situation. (As Georg Brandes writes, Ede 
lived with Fraulein Salomd in Berlin, but, he adds 
expressly, “according to R4e’s account, as brother and 
sister.”) Fraulein Salome’s family now requested that 
Fraulein von Meysenbug should use her influence to 
make Lou return to her people in Russia. Malwida, who 
had already taken herself severely to task for having 
brought R^e and Lou together, now turned to me and 
pleaded earnestly for my help. Unfortunately, she had 
forgotten that I had not accompanied my brother to Sils- 
Maria, but had gone straight back to Naumburg. She 
therefore sent the letter to Sils-Maria, writing on the 
envelope : “ Please answer immediately.” Although the 
letter was addressed to me, my brother, assuming that 
it announced her intention of coming to Sils-Maria, opened 
it and read it, and thus learnt of some very unpleasant 
features in the R4e-Salom^ affair. It really was an 
unlucky accident, especially as the letter said that all 
these matters were to be kept a secret from my brother. 
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Thus, for the first time, my brother saw E^e’s odious 
conduct in its true light. He had indeed distrusted E4e 
during their whole association in the autumn and winter, 
but thought he was doing him an injustice. Now, how- 
ever, from Eraulein von Meysenbug’s evidently accurate 
statement, it looked as if E^e had used my brother’s 
philosophy and acknowledged moral probity in order to 
give his association with Fraulein Salomd an altogether 
different appearance ; but at the same time had made 
Nietzsche’s philosophy a target for his ridicule. I was 
furious at the idea that all my silence had been useless, and 
that the whole miserable business was being re-opened. 
Not only had my silence been useless, but my brother re- 
proached me (in kindly fashion, it is true) for having held 
my tongue in order to spare him. “ Why,” he said, “ had 
I known that, I could on no account have had anything 
more to do with E(ie ; he was the primary source for the 
portrait Fraulein Salom^ drew of me ! ” I myself found 
it difficult to believe then that E(5e could have been so 
treacherous and deceitful ; but the scanty little volume 
of his literary remains contains letters in which he speaks 
so meanly and spitefully of Nietzsche (then in his last 
illness) that one can well credit him with other misdeeds. 
Yet I must emphasise the fact that he was a man of weak 
character, and so completely under the thumb of Fraulein 
Salom4 that perhaps, in order to spare her unpleasantness, 
he took many disagreeable duties upon his own shoulders. 
Later he is said to have implied as much to Eohde, com- 
plaining bitterly that through this he had lost Nietzsche. 

My brother sent me Malwida’s letter with two marginal 
notes: “I think you ought to help Malwida ” and “ Please 
give me information about the points underlined.” I 
could not back out of the wretched affair, for my brother 
complained that in this matter all his friends had left him 
in the lurch. I urged him, however, not to put in his 
oar, but to leave the business to me, Malwida and Frau 
E^e. For Malwida’s sake, too, I was anxious to settle 
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things in accordance with her wishes. The poor woman 
had had a similar experience in the unfortunate Gersdorff 
affair. Now, in the spring of 1883, everyone again loaded 
poor Malwida with reproaches, in a manner which my 
brother and I considered most unjust. So far did things 
go that Malwida was even threatened with legal pro- 
ceedings. Naturally she was in a terrible state, and 
turned to me for help, because I had come to her assist- 
ance in Eome in the spring. 

I wrote accordingly to Dr. R^e’s mother, trying to 
persuade her to use her influence towards securing Lou's 
return to her people in Russia. Before despatching the 
letter I sent a copy to my brother for his approval. He 
answered : 

“ The letter to Frau Eee is, from a literary point of view, 
your best effort : Heaven grant that you will never again have 
such an occasion for distinguishing yourself as a writer! 
What is more, I can vouch for the fact that the mode of thought 
and conduct ascribed to me in your letter tallies with the 
truth, and is not a mere rhetorical flourish. My pity gained 
the better of my pride, and the wish to help was stronger 
than the wish to benefit myself — (in The Joyful Wisdovi one 
may read: ‘Wherein lie thy greatest dangers? — In com- 
passion ’). 

“ In this affair I have also treated E4e far too well. I have 
not sent him about ten letters, or rather written a fresh letter 
in the place of each one that I destroyed — I was always afraid 
that he might commit suicide. And as a matter of fact I 
expect he only laughed at his crazy friend ! ” 

Unfortunately, in spite of my urgent request that my 
brother should leave the whole quarrel to us three women 
— Malwida, Frau R4e and myself — he had not been able 
to avoid interfering personally. I was very sorry that 
he did, but I think my brother would have considered it 
cowardly to remain in the background. Afterwards, too, 
he declared that my letter to Paul R4e’s mother had been 
after all too conciliatory. He now wrote a very strongly- 
worded letter to Georg R^e, Paul R^e’s brother, the draft 
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for which is still extant. I can only hope that the actual 
letter was somewhat more moderate in tone. 

“ Our brief acquaintance in Leipzig justifies me in writing 
to you to-day what I would rather not write to your brother 
Paul himself : namely, that any further intercourse with him 
is beneath my dignity. I had done all I could to excuse his 
behaviour towards me, suspicious though it had become, and 
to put it in the most favourable light. Now at last, almost a 
year too late, I have received reports of actions so vile that 
they raise an insuperable barrier between your brother and 
myself. It is almost by an accident that I learn of these 
matters now ; both last year and during my stay in Kome this 
year I had always requested that the disagreeable incidents of 
the previous summer should not be mentioned in my presence. 
Now, however, I learn that for all the odious slanders uttered 
against me and my sister by Praulein S. your brother is 
entirely to blame ; in fact, that this young lady was merely the 
mouthpiece of his ideas. Up to the present everyone who has 
had intimate relations with me has regarded it as an honour 
and a distinction ; I hold the same view myself — but of that I 
will here say no more. Your brother, to my face, showed 
every sign of looking upon our friendship in this light ; but, 
as I now know, behind my back he has acted towards me as 
a sneaking, backbiting . . . cur. So it is he who calls me a 
man of low character, and a vulgar egotist, seeking to exploit 
everyone for his own ends ? So it is he who declares that 
under the mask of ideal aims I have been harbouring the most 
dishonourable intentions towards Praulein S. ? So it is he 
who has the impudence to speak contemptuously of my 
intellect, saying that I am a lunatic who does not know what 
he wants. Well, I understand now why, in a letter to me last 
Avinter, he said (without going into any details) that he had a 
feeling of guilt towards me. I don’t care for these . . . foxes. 
I had been suspicious about him for a long time, but I thought 
it was my duty to spur him on and keep him intellectually 
occupied. I remarked to him once last year : ‘ We have never 
quarrelled but never agreed either.’ A striking confirmation 
of this is the shameless way in which he deceived me about 
Praulein S. : he spoke of her as one who was too good for tbia 
world, a martyr to knowledge from early childhood upwards, 
entirely unselfish — as one who had sacrificed happiness and 
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comfort for the sake of truth. Such a human being as he de- 
scribed comes into the world once in a blue moon, and I would go 
to the ends of the earth to make his acquaintance. Well, I got 
to know the young lady, and made every effort to find some 
vestige of truth in the above portrait. It was impossible (her 
own mother had warned me against her) ! I was, in fact, a 
mere dupe. But whenever I sternly told your brother what 
I thought of her character, do you imagine that he ever had a 
word of excuse for her ? All he said was : ‘ You are perfectly 
right about Lou, but that makes no difference whatever to my 
relations with her.’ In a letter he once called her his ‘ destiny.’ 
What bad taste ! . . . ” 

After this letter — the actual wording of which, if 
somewhat milder, must have been bad enough — Georg 
E^e threatened him with an action for defamation, and 
Dr. Paul E^e wrote my brother a letter couched in an 
elaborately malicious style. This letter of E^e’s, as my 
brother observed, added fuel to the fire, and made the 
breach an irreparable one. Nietzsche answered : 

[The passage in the letter to Georg E^e, “Now at 
last, almost a year too late,” to “who does not know 
what he wants,” is repeated, mutatis mutandis, almost in 
the same words. Nietzsche continues — 

“ Now indeed I have a clearer idea of the whole transaction — 
a transaction which would have severed my friendship with 
any man, no matter how much I honoured him, no matter 
how near he stood to me. No one has ever been able to 
understand how I could range myself with such people, whose 
intrigues have no doubt everywhere made their position 
towards me suspicious. Well, I thought I was speaking for 
a friend, when for years I took your part and sheltered you 
against distrust ; and I had ample occasion for doing so, seeing 
that you are not one of those who inspire confidence. For 
the last seven years perhaps nothing has stood in my light 
more than this very fact, that I took you under my wing. If 
this example be anything to go by, I have not yet advanced 
very far in the art of judging men, and I can imagine how 
much you have done already to express your scorn of me in 
this respect. I congratulate you — but I would rather be 
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mocked at by such men as you than understand them ! Eeally, 
I can no longer see why you went about with me and what 
you wanted of me. Eichard Wagner once warned me against 
you, and said : ‘ That fellow has something bad up his sleeve — 
he’ll do you an ill turn some day.’ 

“ I should very much like to give you a lesson in practical 
morality with the help of a few bullets. Perhaps, if I am 
lucky, I shall manage to make you give up occupying yourself 
with morality once and for all — for this occupation needs 
clean hands, Herr Dr. Eee, not muck-raking fingers like 
yours ! 

“ Now that you have written this letter, there is no longer 
any doubt as to your character. Friiulein S. deserves our 
thanks for having been the first to lift the veil from this Isis- 
picture. And for years I thought you were honest, and on 
that very point stood up for you against the whole world ! 
My judgment of men is in a very bad way — that’s certain ; 
and you have every reason to laugh at me.” 

In the meantime Frau Overbeck had put her finger in 
the pie. My brother had ali-eady noticed in Rome that 
her various accusations against me wore false, and that I 
had no idea how strenuously sho tried to create bad 
blood between us. When I expressed an intention of 
stopping at Bfile and visiting the Overbecks on my way 
back to Germany, my brother wrote to the Overbecks 
asking them, in veiled language, to treat me in friendly 
fashion. Frau Overbeck, having gathered from an earlier 
letter that he no longer believed her statements, was 
very angry, and wrote what my brother afterwards 
called “ a downright stupid letter,” not only about me, 
but also about Fraulein Salom6. I nmst point out that 
throughout the whole affair the Overbecks not only did 
not take Fraulein Salome’s part, Init even censured her 
in the severest terms. As, however, they did not know 
the details, their verdict on the whole case was altogether 
wide of the mark. Above all, Fra\i Overbeck tried to 
use the affair as a handle for damaging rne in my 
brother’s eyes. He wrote to me : 
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“ These last few days I have felt rather annoyed with Frau 
Over beck, who — no doubt 'with the best intentions,’ but with 
a clumsiness and indiscretion beyond belief — wrote me a little 
lecturing letter about ‘ weakness,’ ‘ folly,’ ‘ all-too-human,’ and 
so forth ; assuring me that ‘ she could not yet convince herself 
that she might be mistaken in me,’ and informing me that ' it 
is only through weaknesses and mistakes that we can reach 
our highest virtues.’ Nothing is more stupid than complaining ; 
we thereby lower ourselves in our friends’ estimation and 
ourselves in our own. 

“ I have, noted her attitude carefully, but answered her very 
politely, of course.” . . . 

He goes on to summarise a passage from his answer 
to Frau Overbeck, which runs as follows : 

" Pray don’t trouble about the false position between my 
sister and me (the fact is, my position towards everyone has 
always so far been false). She is just as offended as I am, or 
more so, and with every right. If she succeeds in getting L. 
sent back to Eussia, she will do more good than I can do with 
all my asceticism. Last year she was too anxious to spare 
my feelings, and thus it is only three weeks that I learnt the 
more serious aspects of the matter, which she concealed from 
me at Tautenburg. In Eome I did not want to hear anything 
about the business. She sent me a copy of a letter of hers to 
Frau Eee (a masterpiece of woman’s wit, by the way), and 
this shed a new and painful light on things. Dr. Eee suddenly 
steps into the foreground : it is terrible to have to readjust 
one’s view of a man one has loved and trusted for many 
years.” 

Although I did not thenknowFrauOverbeck’scharacter 
so well as I do now, I had some inkling that she might 
take exception to this letter and therefore make things 
unpleasant for him or for me. Accordingly I wrote to ask 
him if he had answered in a sufficiently amiable tone. 
He replied : 

“ Of course ! I wrote in a very polite and moderate fashion, 
as I told you before. I can’t stand her chatter about Lou. 
E6e was quite right when he said that no one was less fitted 
than Frau Overbeck to ‘ enlighten ’ me as to Lou’s character. 

T. TV, N 
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Now she is doing all she can to lay the blame on others, 
especially on you. To her distorted vision, everything looks 
smaller, as through the wrong end of a telescope ; whether 
a thing be good or evil, she always takes a petty and sour 
view. Her warnings, apart from their tactlessness, were 
simply ridiculous ; it’s like telling old Laocoon that he really 
ought to overcome his snakes. I suppose it is woman’s way 
always to scent a love-affair — that’s why she rambles about 
Lou’s ‘influence.’ After all this, your letter came as a 
welcome relief. You understand that the entanglement with 
Eee is far more distressing than that with Lou.” [Here 
follows the above passage about “ readjusting one’s view.”] 
“ That is why I suffer the torments of hell night and day, and 
know not where to look for comfort. 

“ And yet, after all, I think it would have been bettor if you 
had let me know earlier. At Tautenburg you were too 
anxious to spare my feelings. Certainty would have been 
preferable to the distrust that tortured me during my long 
stay in Leipzig. I thought I was doing E('‘o an injustice. 
You don’t believe in his guilt even to-day, and you lay the 
whole blame on Lou. But whenever I talked with him alone 
in Leipzig, he looked like one who has a bad conscience. A 
great deal is now clear to me — odious things which shall be 
hidden from all the world, which I would gladly hide from 
myself. If only it were possible ! Ede has deceived me 
shamefully in every respect, but above all witli. regard to Lou. 
And now — you can fancy my disgust at having to wade through 
such mud! I, who can live only in an atmosphere of absolute 
cleanness and purity ! My suffering is beyond words — it’ll 
kill me I My whole existence is poisoned ! 

“ But I have an aim which compels me to go on living, and 
for the sake of which I must put up with the most painful 
trials. Were it not for this, I should find an easier way out- 
in other words, I should long ago have ceased to live. Anyone 
who saw my condition this winter at close quarters, and 
understood, would have a right to say, ‘ Find the easier way 
out 1 Die 1 ’ Yet things went just as hardly with me in that 
terrible period 1879-80. Even my years at Genoa— those 
years of convalescence — were a long series of self-conquests, 
such as would not have been to everyone’s taste. So, my dear 
sister, this time, too, the tyrant in me, the inexorable tyrant, 
will make me triumph and lead me to victory. My philosophy 
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is such that it even demands an unqualified victory — demands, 
in other words, that I transmute the lead of experience into 
purest gold. No one understands this, least of all my friends, 
e,g., the Overbecks. 

'' Forgive me, dear sister, for always harping on this old 
story : but who else is there to whom I can complain ? From 
my recent letters you saw how it hurts me to complain to 
others ; if I do, they pour a flood of exhortation on me and 
use me to gratify their sense of power. Pray don’t take my 
complaints as reproaches ! You could not have acted otherwise 
than you did. You wanted to avert a duel, though it will 
probably come to a duel after all. One single reproach is 
justifiable : you ought not to have dragged Mother into the 
affair. She and we are too different. ... In spite of all, I 
have been quite industrious, and have wrested a remarkable 
amount of work from this cold, sunless summer.” 

In the meantime he had begun to get uneasy about a 
pathetic letter from Fraulein von Meysenbug, who no 
doubt implied that after recent events her young friends 
had lost confidence in her. He answered as frankly and 
cordially as ever, giving her to understand that he bore 
her no ill-will in the matter. He omitted, however, to 
mention the letter of hers that he had read by mistake, 
so that she assumed I had told him of its contents. He 
writes to her as follows (August, 1883) : 

‘‘ My dear, honoured friend (I hope it is not indiscreet of me 
to call you that ?), I can assure you that I have unbounded 
confidence in you : of that I need say no more. 

I have been through a trying summer, and the ordeal is not 
yet over. . . . It is indeed unlucky that this fellow Eee, a back- 
biter to the core, ever crossed my path. And how compas- 
sionate I was with him, how patient ! " He’s a poor creature, 

he must be pushed on ’ — ^how often I said that to myself at 
the very moment when I felt disgusted at his paltry and 
insincere way of living and thinking! I shall never forget 
how angry I was in 1876 when I heard that he was coming 
with you to Sorrento. I was just as angry again two years 
later at Sils-Maria — nay, I was ill when I learnt from my 
sister that he wanted to come to this place. One should trust 
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one’s instincts better, even the instincts of opposition. But 
the Schopenhauerian ‘pity’ has always worked the arch- 
mischief in my life— and accordingly I have every reason to 
look with favour on those moral systems which recognise a few 
other impulses to morality and do not try to reduce all our 
human virtues to ‘ sympathies.’ Such a view not only betrays 
a softness which would have moved any high-minded Hellene 
to laughter, but involves a serious practical danger. Our ideal 
of humanity must be followed consistently; with this ideal we 
must coerce and subjugate our fellow-men as well as ourselves, 
and thus have a creative influence. This cannot be done 
unless we keep our feelings of pity well under control, and 
treat as enemies all who go contrary to our ideal (as for 
instance, such scum as L. and B.).— This is how I preach 
morality to myself, you see ; but to attain this ‘ wisdom ’ almost 
cost me my life. 

“ I ought to have spent the summer with you and in the 
noble company of friends that surrounds you : but now it is 
too late ! 

“ Yours in all gratitude and devotion, 

“NIETZSCHE.” 

His relations with Friiulein Lou Salouuj were closed for 
ever by a letter to the young lady’s mother in August, 
1883. He tells Frau Salom^, as he had told Georg H^e 
(p. 174), of his disappointment with Lou and his vain 
attempts to see her as she had been described to him, and 
concludes : “ Both my sister and I have every reason to 
put a black mark in the calendar against the day when 
we met your daughter. iThat we both bad the best 
intentions towards her is beyond all doubt.” 

In order to divert my brother’s thoughts into other 
channels, I spoke to him of an old plan, which he himself 
had often mooted, of once moi'e delivering lectures at a 
University. The subject: I suggested was Greek culture, 
but what I really meant was his new philosophy, as he 
himself had already mentioned in a letter : “ Lectures on 
the Text of Zarathustra.” I still regret that this idea 
was never realised. At the time, unfortunately, we only 
thought of lectures in connection with a University. 
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Nietzsche had his eye on Leipzig in particular, but a 
faithful friend told him siib rosa that with his well-known 
and much-dreaded views such a thing was entirely out 
of the question. Yet there was no need at all for the 
lectures to be given in connection with a University. 
Surely there would have been other ways of finding 
young pupils and disciples ; and had the plan come to 
anything, the whole course of my brother’s life would 
have been changed. Much as he would have liked to 
give the lectures, he was deeply hurt at being ostracized 
by his former confreres, although he quite understood their 
motives. Moreover he had a secret suspicion that the 
slanders of E4e and Fraulein Salom4 had done him 
harm — a groundless suspicion, by the way, for no one 
attached any importance to their chatter. Accordingly 
he sometimes became really indignant, as we see from a 
letter to Gast (26th August, 1883) : “ I envy Epicurus 
his scholars in his garden. Yes, in that garden even 
noble Greece could be, and ignoble Germany might be, 
forgotten ! Hence my rage, since I have realised what 
paltry means (disparagement of my reputation, my 
character and my intentions) suffice to rob me of con- 
fidence and therefore to remove all possibility of founding 
a school. You can well believe that I have not written 
a single line for the sake of mere fame ; but I thought my 
writings might serve as a good bait. For ultimately my 
impulse to teach is a strong one. And I even need fame 
for the purpose of acquiring scholars — especially as my 
recent experience makes a University position impossible.” 

Later on he transformed even these painful incidents 
into means of advancing his life-work, as may be observed 
from a touching entry at the time of his breach with E^e ; 
“ Every defamation, every misunderstanding has made 
me freer : I want less and less from humanity, and can 
give it more and more. The severance of every individual 
tie is hard to bear, but in each case a wing grows in its 
place.” 
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Still more light on his love of destiny is throvrn by a 
letter addressed to me (August, 1883) : 

“ To-day, as for three days past, the weather is perfectly 
clear, and it is with cheerful assurance that I review all that 
I have hitherto attained or failed to attain, and all that I still 
expect to do. You don’t know how things stand, and therefore 
I don’t blame you for wanting to see me on firmer ground and 

in a more sheltered position. Your letter to , and still 

more your casual remark that after all I was best off when at 
Bale, gave me food for reflection. My view, on the other 
hand, is that the whole meaning of the terrible physical 
sufferings I underwent is this, that they alone ridded me of a 
false (i.e., far too low) conception of my life-task. And as I 
am a modest man by nature, 1 need the most powerful stimuli 
to recall me to myself. Even the teachers of my youth are 
probably, in relation to the task I have before me, nothing but 
weak and transient forces. I have seen the ideals of all these 
Wagners and Schopenhauers more clearly than they did 
themselves, and consequently I am now able to dispense with 
them altogether. In fact, I have outdistanced these con- 
temporaries of mine in every sense, and I should be a very 
poor judge of my own capacities if I now measured myself by 
their standard. Why, every word of my y^arafJiitfilra is a 
triumphant mockery, and more than mockery, of the ideals of 
our age ; and behind almost every word there is a personal 
experience, a self-mastery of the first order. It is essential 
that I should be mimnderstood ; nay, more, I must manage to 
be hadly understood and to be dvqmvd — and that first of 
all by those nearest to me. This fact I realised last 
summer and autumn, and it gave me the glorious consciousness 
that I was now fairly on my track. This feeling, too, may be 
traced everywhere in Zarathustra. The bad winter and my 
poor state of health have weakened the feeling and made mo 
lose courage; and again the incidents of a few weeks ago 
threatened me with the greatest danger — that of leaving my 
path. As soon as I have occasion to say “ I cannot stand 
solitude any longer,” I feel terribly humiliated in my own 
eyes, as if I had become an apostate from the highest principles 
of my being. 

“What do these Bees and Lous matter? How can I be 
their enemy ? Granting they have done me harm — well, 
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they have also done me no small service, just because they are 
such very different types from myself; in this fact I find 
ample compensation, nay, it gives them a claim to my 
gratitude. They both seem to be originals, and not formed on 
any pattern ; that is why I put up with them, although they 
were so little to my liking. So far as ^ friendship ’ is concerned 
I have, in fact, altogether managed to forego a good deal 
(Schmeitzner declares that I have no friends at all, and have 
been left entirely stranded for ten years). In the deeper sense 
I have no comrades — no one knows when I need comfort, en- 
couragement or a grip of the hand. This was particularly the 
case last year, after my stay at Tautenburg and Leipzig- 
And if I complain, the whole world thinks it has a right to 
wreak its petty sense of power upon me as a sufferer ; they call 
it consolation, pity, good advice, and so forth. 

But this has always been the fate of such men as I. My 
individual trouble is my uncertain health, which helps to lower 
my own sense of power and to make me distrust myself ; and 
as under this European sky I am ill and depressed for two- 
thirds of the year, it will need extraordinary luck if I am to stand 
it any longer. By luck I here mean only the endurance of 
such misfortunes as those of last year — in other words, that 
no stone comes in to clog the machinery. Little stones might 
prove my undoing, for the machinery is now highly com- 
plicated, and I feel the weight of responsibility for the most 
important problems of knowledge. In a word, to draw a 
practical conclusion from all these generalities, I implore you 
never to remind me, in speaking or in writing, of the things 
that tried to destroy my self-confidence, nay, almost the 
results of my life-work. Ascribe it to my health that they 
exert and have exerted such an influence upon me. Make me 
forget and turn me into new and quite different channels, so 
that I learn to laugh at the loss of such ‘ friends.’ And 
remember that for a man like me the present must never be 
considered, and that every compromise for the sake of ' good 
name ’ is unworthy of me.” 

I cannot deny that at the time I was very anxious 
(and in this Eohde backed me up) that my brother 
should return to the University and even hold a real 
University post. Such a position is a coat of mail w’^hich 
protects the genius, with his delicate organism, and keeps 
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the insolent and importunate at bay. Once the plan 
was declared impossible, however, there could be no 
further discussion. Certainly there were many argu- 
ments against the proposal. First and foremost, it was 
doubtful whether his eyesight could have stood the strain 
of double work, and his literary career might have 
suffered. Another objection was his fear that the pupils 
he would find at the University would be too young, too 
unformed in mind and character to bear the burden he 
would impose. Once when I had spoken of pupils, he 
wrote to me : “ Stein is too young for me, I should only 
spoil him. I nearly spoilt Gast — I have to make no end 
of allowances for him.” It would have broken his heart 
to think that anyone had come to grief through his 
views. He alone knew how far removed we, his nearest 
and dearest, were from really understanding him ; the 
knowledge pained him, it even prevented him from 
thinking out his new, hard problems to the full. 
Nothing was left for him but solitude — the solitude 
which he often bitterly regretted, but which was none 
the less indispensable to him as soon as he started 
working and creating. In the end, solitiide after all 
became his best friend, the companion of his loftiest 
moments of inspiration. He writes to me later ; “I 
also feel more courage about the future. Strange to say, 
for your stupid brother, with the vast burden he has 
taken upon himself, courage always means a readiness to 
face solitude and seclusion, and a rejection of all the 
compromises that his frequent illness might suggest. If 
of late years I have now and then sighed for ‘ pupils,’ it 
was always under the influence of morbid dejection. On 
my good days I always know that it is far better to do 
my main work quietly by myself, and that I must regard 
my intercourse with other men simply as an occasional 
medicine, above all as a restorative. When I feel strong 
I know, too, lohy I cannot do without complete inde- 
pendence and solitude.” 
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Towards the end of the summer, Overbeck met my 
brother at Schulz-Tarasp, and tried to justify his wife’s 
‘ indiscreet letter ’ by laying the whole blame for the 
E^e-Lou affair on me. For a few days my brother was 
under the influence of Overbeck or of his wife, and after 
Overbeck’s departure wrote him a letter full of adverse 
comments on my conduct. This mood, however, soon 
vanished, as is clear from his .letters addressed to me at 
the time. A year later he writes that Overbeck “ had 
given him an entirely false account of the wretched 
business.” He adds, “ if I remember rightly, for my 
memory is utterly at sea regarding the chronology of the 
affair.” This defective memory for facts also made it 
easy for the Overbecks to talk him over to their mistaken 
point of view. 

Ultimately, however, his stay at Sils-Maria was 
concluded in a cheerful spirit, as is seen from his last 
letter thence (September 2nd, 1883) : 

“ My dear Lama, — I read your letter on the way, and simply 
burst out laughing. The first relieving laugh since Milan. I 
had also put these events and those of the whole summer into 
the verses we are so fond of. So the whole affair fades away 
to nothing, and all my tragic attitudes now seem a trifle 
ridiculous. My eyes are not sealed, and I can see the tangle 
of these last few months quite clearly. First I complained 
about my friends, who had all left me in the lurch ; then the 
plucky Lama wrote that excellent letter (a masterpiece of 
woman’s wit) and sent me the copy. About the same time 
came Malwida’s revelations. I heard so much bad news — I 
plunged wildly into the fray — and spoilt my poor Lama’s plan 
of campaign. As I now see, you were very anxious that I 
should not take part in the battle. . . . 

“ It would have been far more sensible if we had spent the 
whole summer together, with or without Malwida. When the 
Lama shows her merry face, all the ghosts of the night and 
other evil spirits that seek to part us take to flight. 

“But now, my dear sister, there’s no more hesitation. 
Next Wednesday I leave this place, and want to spend a short 
time with you at Naumburg, if this is convenient to you. 
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have some things to do in Germany. Above all I need eheer- 
fulness, fresh fruit and whatever else does the soul good. I 
need not remind you what sort of remarks I don’t like our 
dear mother to make to me ? Please ask her to spare me in 
this respect. 

“ I have long since given up all idea of lecturing on Greek 
culture at Leipzig, and am glad to be so soon released from a 
new indecision. Heinze wrote to me, with admirable frankness, 
that my visit to Leipzig would be a failure in any case, and 
that the University could not venture to recommend me to the 
Ministry, in view of the opinions now associated with my 
name.” 

Dr. Paul abandoned all thought of a duel, and 
even of an action for defamation : all my anxiety had been 
needless ! I breathed again, and Fritz was (juite cheerful. 

The first week of his stay at Naumburg was really a 
very happy one, full of delightful walks and talks. 
Afterwards clouds gathered on the horizon, and this time 
our dear mother was to blame. A year previously Dr. 
Bernhard Forstei', afterwards my husband, spent a long 
time in Leipzig with his mother, who was a friend of our 
mother. Forster was then in a very melanclioly frame 
of mind, since he had had to give up his post at Berlin 
on account of his anti-Semitism, and the anti-Semitic 
movement lost him many Jewish friends. I was also in 
a glum mood at the time, on account of the misunder- 
standings with my brother. Through frequent meetings 
and common interests, our warm friendship ripened into 
a real heart affection. In February, 1883, Forster went 
on his first voyage of research to Paraguay, and a lively 
correspondence was kept up. My motlier was afraid 
that when he came back I might form the Quixotic 
resolution of returning with him to Paraguay. She 
entreated Fritz to join her in combating this “ folly,” 
and Fritz readily agreed, as he was no less alarmed at 
the notion than my mother. It was curious that I, who 
had formerly been reproached for rejecting offers of 
marriage, was now accused of want of consideration for 
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my nearest and deai'est ; although there was no real 
need for my presence at Naumburg, since my mother 
was herself very energetic and had an excellent servant. 
In addition to this, Forster’s ideas — anti-Semitism and 
plans for colonisation — were strenuously attacked by my 
mother and brother. I, of course, warmly advocated 
these ideas, even anti-Semitism, which I have always 
dishked. These differences of opinion did much to mar 
the autumn of 1883. Fritz took the matter far more 
seriously than was necessary. In fact, a change had 
come over him since the Efe-Lou affair ; he no longer 
trusted in the sincerity of those around him, and con- 
stantly put a false construction on what they said and 
did. He thought he had lost prestige, and no longer 
found it easy to endure any contradiction or difference of 
opinion. Moreover — and of this I knew nothing at the 
time — an intriguing young lady, who wanted to marry 
Forster herself, thought to achieve this end by secretly 
setting Nietzsche against Forster. Nietzsche was too 
discreet to betray either Frau Overheck or this young 
lady, whom he had got to know by chance. Thus there 
was much between us that remained unspoken and mis- 
understood. When he left for Genoa he told me that the 
parting this time was particularly difficult for him, 
because he still had much to say to me. On the journey 
to Switzerland he happened to meet the Overhecks, and 
they at once bothered him again with the silly old story. 
He wrote : “ An hour after meeting the Overbecks I was 
ill.” The fog of misunderstanding grew denser and 
denser. 

It is difl&cult to realise what so sensitive a man as my 
brother must have suffered from the repeated strokes of 
fate described in this chapter. Schopenhauer justly 
observes : “We are unhappy in proportion to our degree 
of intelligence.” Few, therefore, can conceive how hard 
he had to struggle in order not to succumb to these hitter 
experiences. 
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The stay in Genoa (autumn 1888 ) was not so beneficial 
as before, and lie writes to us (end of Novoniber) : 

“ To-morrtnv I’m off— I’m goinp; to try something new, in 
other words Nice ; for this time Genoa hasn’t done me any 
good. Besides, since my last visit I have become too well- 
known here, and eonld no longer live as I pleased. Genoa has 
been for me an excollont school of the simple, ascetic life ; I 
know now that I can live like a labourer and a monk. That’s 
how I have spent all my time hero, without any sense of pri- 
vation, and in this way I regained my health. 

“ Genoa to-day, as if to bid me farewell, is entrancingly 
beautiful in its autumn Hplondour: a proper city for the 
followers of Columbus. 'I’hat is liow I have always known 
Genoa ! Now, you can helievo mo, I myself have discovered a 
new country ! ” 

Even Nice at first did not seeiu suitable for a long 
sojourn, but in tho end he writ«*s : 

“ Little improvement, hut this much is decided — that I shall 
stay over tho winter at Nicis. At first, the noisy, fashionable 
town was not at all to my liking, Imt after all 1 found things 
that suited me — quiet streets and Italian quarters, better food 
than in Genoa, and on the whole, for a modest prince like 
myself, the old Genoese prices. It’s a hig town, and you can 
live in whatever style you please. What is most important, 
it is no town for invalids— it’s tar too cool and windy ; while 
it has as much sunshine and as many clear days as those 
health resorts in which I don’t care to he penuanoutly lodged. 

“ Nice has this advantage over Genoa : in the six winter 
months at Nice there are as many clear days as in the whole 
year at Genoa. The invigorating, nay electrifying influence 
of all this sunshine on my wliolo system is more than you can 
realise. Tho continual painful pressure on my brain, which 
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troubled me lately at Naumburg, bas gone ; and I eat twice as 
much, without any bad results for my digestion. 

“ Even here, cloudy days make me ill. 

“ My room is very cold, but good for spring weather. 
Luckily, my winters at Genoa have accustomed me to icy 
cold rooms. 

“ Light, light, light — that’s what I have secured for myself 
at last.” 

In spite of one attack of influenza, he felt the benefit 
of the Nice climate, especially after he had found a quiet, 
comfortable room. From the notes of a stranger we 
learn much of his daily life and ideas at the time. In 
the vfinter of 1883-84, Dr. Paneth, a distinguished young 
Viennese scholar, was engaged in physical and geological 
studies at ViUafranca. He was an admirer of Nietzsche’s 
works, and so, apparently, was his betrothed, who lived 
in Vienna. In letters written to her, he describes how 
he made Nietzsche’s acquaintance, and gives an account 
of his conversations with my brother. Through the 
courtesy of Dr. Paneth’s widow — he unhappily died 
young — I am able to furnish extracts from these letters. 

My brother spoke most highly of Dr. Paneth, and the 
latter’s unbiassed judgment seems to me of great value, 
since it dates from the period before Nietzsche was famous. 
Dr. Paneth gives a most graphic description of Nietzsche’s 
appearance and manner and of their conversations. 
One point, however, he has slightly exaggerated, namely, 
Nietzsche’s straitened circumstances. My brother had a 
pension of £150 a year from B5,le, together wdth about 
£50 a year as interest on his private capital. Thus he 
had over £200 a year at his disposal, without having to 
rely on any income from his writings. He did not 
altogether like accepting the Bl.le pension in view of 
Overbeck’s hints that it was paid grudgingly, and some- 
times thought of trying to dispense with it altogether. 
Had he done so, he would have been poor indeed. 
Moreover, the publisher raised difficulties, and Nietzsche 
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already had a presentiment that he would have to get 
his books printed at. his own expense, a prospect which 
caused him anxiety as to whether his means would 
suffice for the purpose. In order to be prepared for any 
contingency, he put by at least £25 of his income every 
year, and lived very economically. Naturally enough 
Dr. Paneth, who could not know all the circumstances, 
looked upon this as poverty. But the poverty was 
voluntary. Fortunately, Nietzsche was spared the 
necessity of writing for a living — that he could never 
have stood. As to the BS,le pension, he had after all 
ruined his eyesight in the service of the University ; 
and, when in Bffie in 1883-4, I found that the authorities 
were quite prepared to go on paying the pension indefi- 
nitely, even though their obligation lasted only for a 
certain period. 

Dr. Paneth writes : 

“ Villefranche, near Nice, 15/xii/1883. Yesterday, on enter- 
ing the laboratory, I found on my table a card, bearing the 
name of ‘ Professor Dr. Nietzsche,’ and his Nice address 
written in pencil. You will remember from my last letter 
that he is ' haunting ’ the neighbourhood, and that I have been 
making enquiries about him, at the post-office and elsewhere. 
They seem to have told him of this at the post-office. It is 
very kind of him to be the first to call, and I shall of course 
return the call to-morrow or the day after. You can imagine 
that I am already most anxious to make his acquaintance. 
After all, as he has come to me and left his address, he doesn’t 
seem to be so very unapproachable. 

“17/xii. I went over to Nice in the afternoon. . . . I called 
at Nietzsche’s lodgings twice, and waited, but. in vain: so 
there was nothing else for me to do but leave my card and ask 
him to fix a place and time for meeting. His little room is 
bare and cheerless. It has evidently been selected for cheap- 
ness rather than comfort. No carpet, not even a stove ; it 
doesn’t look at all cosy, and I found it fearfully cold. He’s ill, 
too, his housekeeper tells me. All this made me feel very sad. 
To think that so great and good a man should be so badly off ! 

“ 26/xii. So at last the appointment has been made, and I 
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have met Nietzsche. He now has a very pretty, cosy room, 
and his illness is quite different from what I expected — chiefly 
indigestion and headaches through overwork. Bad enough, 
but it might be very much worse ! He was extremely affable, 
without showing any false pathos or posing as a " prophet ’ (as 
I feared, from his recent works, that he might). No, he’s 
quite simple and unaffected. We began by exchanging 
commonplaces on the weather, etc. Soon, however, he was 
telling me, without a trace of self-consciousness or affectation, 
that he always felt as one who has a mission to fulfil, and that 
he wished henceforth to give the world all he could of himself, 
as far as his eyes would allow. (Fancy, the man’s half-blind, 
and can never do anything after dark !) The conversation 
turned upon Galton ; then he told me a lot about himself — 
that he had given up his professorship, that he was extremely 
musical and could compose, but dared not do so on account of 
his nerves. He gave me his photograph. You would be just 
as surprised at his appearance as I was. There’s no dreami- 
ness or pose about him ; he has an uncommonly high forehead, 
smooth brown hair, wan, sunken eyes — as is natural in one 
half blind — bushy eyebrows, a rather full face, clean-shaven, 
apart from a heavy moustache. He told me that later on he 
would hold public lectures in various cities. We talked a good 
deal about Sicily and Italy, and then about his methods of 
work. We agreed that the unconscious life of a man was far 
richer and more important than his conscious life. In a word, 
a great many questions were touched upon, and we often found 
ourselves in harmony on the main points, without any express 
statement of the fact. Then we went together to the station. 
Of course, you can’t expect me to give you to-day a proper 
verdict upon the man ; I must first co-ordinate the various 
impressions I received. 

*‘3/i/1884. Nietzsche came to fetch me for a walk, and 
told me of trouble he had had with his lodgings. He remarked 
what an insufferable place Nice was, because there were only 
two sorts of people to be found there : predatory natives and 
wealthy visitors — the exploiters and the exploited. 

‘‘ Next we came to talk of Schopenhauer. It was a pity, said 
Nietzsche, that Schopenhauer had had no development, and 
had stood still after the age of twenty-six : this was due to the 
fallacy that a genius is born and not made. In the moral 
sphere Schopenhauer was so immature that one had to feel 
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ashamed of having followed him for a while. He was entirely 
lacking in the historical sense. There were disciples of 
Schopenhauer who went beyond their master ; true, they were 
unhappy. One of them had asked Nietzsche to go with him to 
the isles of Greece and lead a shepherd’s life there. ‘ I suppose,’ 
said N., ‘ the man felt chilly, and looked on me as a stove to 
warm himself by.’ 

“ After this, we spoke of poets. N. said he believed he had 
a great gift for poetry ; he had repressed his poetic powers so 
long, that now he only needed to open the floodgates. This 
seemed to him confirmed by the fact that he now set himself 
such a high standard, although that was always the way with 
men who lived alone. Fmist was not in any way the drama 
of knowledge ; Faust’s temperament was not that of one who 
strives to know, but that of one who in science only seeks 
formulas with which he can lead his students by the nose. 
It was curious that Faust was still looked upon as the tragedy 
of the thirst for knowledge. 

“ At times we looked at houses and discussed the local 
scenery, etc. It was his intention, he said, to write the third 
part of Zaratlmstra this winter, if all went well. The actual 
writing was soon done : he had written the first part in ten 
days, the second in fourteen. But he had no wish to work so 
fast again — it might prove fatal. After that he wanted to go 
back to his old style of book — Zarathistra was only the gate- 
way to a connected philosophical work. He spoke of Zara- 
thustra as a ‘ poem.’ He felt the burden of his future message 
heavy upon him. His books had always turned out different 
from the original plan; one could set the priestess on the 
tripod, he said, but the rest must be left entirely in her 
hands. 

“ Meanwhile we had reached home again, and dined together. 
After dinner he spoke of Eichard Wagner, with whom he had 
long been intimate, more intimate than anyone else whom he 
had renounced — ‘it was a rupture of the kind that can break 
a man, the severest ordeal I have ever endured.’ In Parsifal 
Wagner had written a sorry parody of Siegfried ; the composer 
had gone to the Last Supper and tasted of its ‘ ecstasies.’ He 
had previously tried to convert Wagner from this Christian- 
Teutonie state of mind to a free, universally human, Greek, 
dithyrambic attitude. They had had to separate, and this 
caused Wagner much pain. His relation with Wagner might 
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be summed up in the words of the melody Wagner played at 
their first meeting : ‘ Ah, he who awakes me has wounded me 
sore ! ’ Wagner was not a man of such great talent. The 
most striking thing about him — the quality that had really 
shaped his achievements — ^was a powerful will to dominate, 
to be an absolute master of men. Should not Schopenhauer’s 
theory of genius be modified — could not a powerful will effect, 
in the span of one human life, what would otherwise be the 
work of generations ? Wagner had been unusually distrustful, 
even of himself ; his distrust, his eagerness to lose no possible 
hearer, led him to use any means that lay to hand. He had 
valued good conductors very highly, but had no interest in 
young composers. Yet there was a tremendous advance from 
such bad, flashy operas as Rienzi (written at the age of twenty- 
six, when most musicians are already at their best, whereas 
Wagner had not yet embarked on his voyage, let alone 
discovered his country) to the Ring of the Nibehcngs, and he 
had raised the standard in every direction for composers, 
singers and stage-machinists. To Italians his operas would 
always be alien — for them it was ‘ learned music,’ to which 
they gave recognition only out of politeness. 

I asked him what had caused his eye trouble. He said he 
had always suffered from short-sightedness, and as Professor 
at the University had done far more work than was good for 
him. He had spent a year and a half on an index to a philo- 
logical periodical without any material result — people did not 
even know that it was by him ; he had only done this because 
he had promised Eitschl, his teacher, to find someone who 
would do the work, and could not find anyone but himself. 

In our modern over-hurry and over-production, in the 
debasement of the language and so forth, he saw the signs of 
an imminent flood of barbarism. The Greeks, he thought, 
might be our teachers to a far greater degree than they are at 
present. Everyone shuddered at Plato, but what a figure was 
Plato by the side of Kant — Kant, with his leanings towards 
mysticism and his concessions to religion and government ! 
No one had seen more clearly than Plato that there are born 
master-spirits and others that exist for no purpose but to 
obey, and that things can only go well if the ruling power be 
associated with higher wisdom.^ The talk about universal 

^ Nietzsche is undoubtedly thinking of the famous passage in Plato’s 
BepuhliCj Bk. V : “ Until philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes 
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human equality was sheer claptrap. We separated with a 
promise to meet again .... Nietzsche’s whole manner of 
speaking was simple and charming. The impression he gives 
is one of seriousness and dignity, yet of entire simplicity and 
freedom from constraint ; he has a keen sense of humour and 
a winning smile.” 

These notes show that my brother’s health was again 
quite good, and during the beautiful weather that 
followed he regained his full creative powers ; “In the 
ensuing winter, under the halcyon sky of Nice, which 
then irradiated my life for the first time, I wrote the 
third part of Zaratkustra, and thus completed the work. 
Barely a year’s labour, aU told. Many hidden peaks 
and corners of Nice are to me a hallowed memory of 
unforgettable moments. The decisive chapter entitled 
‘ Of the Old and the New Tables ’ was conceived on a 
most laborious climb from the Station to the wonderful 
Moorish eyrie of Eza. My muscles were always most 
limber when my creative power was at its height. The 
body is inspired : let us leave ‘ soul ’ out of the reckoning. 
I might often have been seen dancing ; without a suspicion 
of weariness I was able to walk for seven or eight hours 
in the mountains. I slept well, I laughed a great deal— 
my patience and energy were perfect. ” 

In this strong and triumphant mood he found the 
courage to propound his hardest theory, that of the 
Eternal Becurrence. It is now that he sings the Song 
of Seven Seals and ever and anon breaks out into the 
iubilant cry : “ For I love thee, 0 Eternity ! ” I think 
that with this ecstatic song he reached tlie highest joy 
that was ever vouchsafed him. 

The printing of the third part was also inordinately 

of this world have the spirit and power of philosophy, and poUticMl greatnm 
and wisdom meet in one, and those commoner natures who pursue either to 
the exclusion of the rest are compelled to stand aside, cities will never have 
rest from their evils — ^no, nor the human race, as I helieve»— and then only 
will this our [ideal] State have a possibility of life and behold the light of 
day.” (Jowett’s Translation.) — Tn. 
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delayed, but at last on February 22nd, 1884, he was 
able to write to Rohde : 

“ My ZarathiLstra in its three Acts is finished. You have 
the first part, and I hope to send you the other two in a few 
weeks’ time. It is a sort of abyss of the future, an awe-inspiring 
thing, especially in its happiness. All that it contains is my 
own, with no model, parallel or precursor ; he who has once 
lived in this book comes back into the world a different being. 

“ But of this one ought not to speak. To you, however, as 
a homo litteratus, I will make one confession : I fancy that with 
this Zarathustra I have brought the German language to 
perfection. After Luther and Goethe, a third step had to be 
taken ; look into it, old comrade, and see whether there has 
ever been such a combination of strength, flexibility and 
harmony. Read Goethe after any page of my book, and you 
will see that that undulating quality which characterised 
Goethe as a draughtsman is not foreign to the word-artist 
either. As an advance upon Goethe, my prose has a severer, 
manlier line; without falling into clumsiness, like Luther’s. 
My style is a dance ; it plays with every form of symmetry, 
and mocks at or vaults over those symmetries. This even 
applies to the choice of vowels. — Apologies ! I should never 
dream of making this confession to anyone else ; but you — 
and only you, I think — once said that you enjoyed my style. 

“ I am a poet in every sense of the word, even if I have often 
tyrannically forced myself to oppose all poetizing.” 

My brother did not then wish to have anything 
written about him, especially about Zarathustra. Dr. 
Paneth mentions this point (7th May, 1884) : 

‘‘ Yesterday I was at Nice, and found Nietzsche at home, in 
excellent health and spirits. I asked if he would mind my 
seizing the opportunity of the appearance of Zarathustra, 
Part III., to write something about him, merely to draw 
people's attention to him. He said he did not mind, but he 
was far from showing any enthusiasm at the idea, so that I 
don’t know whether I ought to do what I proposed. He 
had never formed such connexions, he remarked ; he lived 
quite isolated, and ‘ had a small and quiet, but select, circle of 
readers.’ He is fully convinced about his mission and his 
permanent importance ; in this belief he is strong and great, 
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it elevates him above all misfortune, above his physical 
sufferings, above poverty. One cannot but be impressed by 
his utter contempt for all the external aids to success, his 
entire freedom from any desire to form a coterie or to 
advertise himself.” 

In May, 1884, Nietzsche writes in the same sense to 
Dr. Paneth : “ Eemember that my work can bide its 
time — and I have no wish to see my problems confounded 
with those that the present generation has to solve. 
Fifty years hence, perhaps, a few men (or one man— it 
would need a genius !) will be able to see what I have 
done. For the moment, the laws of ‘ perspective ’ make 
it not only difficult, but impossible, to write about me, 
without falling immeasurably short of the truth. ” And 
to me he writes in June, 1884, regarding the third 
part of Zarathxistra : “Who knows how many generations 
must pass before the coming of men who caii fully realise 
what I have done ! And I shudder to think how many 
mistakes will be made about me eveir then. But that is 
the drawback which every great teacher of humanity has 
to face ; he knows that under unfavourable circumstances 
he is just as likely to be a curse as a blessing to man- 
kind. Well, I will do all I can to prevent the grosser 
misinterpretations ; and now that I have built the 
entrance-hall to my philosophy, I must set to work again 
and not rest until the main building is finished. Those 
who only understand the language of ambition may say 
that I have grasped at the highest crown that the world 
can offer. Let them ! — So the scafiblding for my main 
building must be erected this summer ; in other words, 
I wish in the next few months to outline the scheme for 
my philosophy and the plan for the next six years. May 
my health hold out long enough I ” 

As in former cases, the second and third parts of 
Zarathustra did not call forth from his friends (except 
Gast) any letters that gave him pleasure or showed 
understanding. Kohde destroyed his letter of thanks, 
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with a frank sense of its inadequacy. Even Gast 
declares that he had no clear picture of the revolutionary 
aims of Zarathustra until the last writings of 1886-88 
helped him to understand them. Perhaps my brother 
felt that he was indeed expecting too much from his 
friends. With a characteristic mingling of irony and 
sadness he wrote at a later date ; “ The book has the 
defect of being too rich, too warm, too passionate ; it 
keeps you awake at night. From all sides the problems 
assail you ; it contains words that would lacerate the 
heart of a god, experiences that we can only undergo 
six thousand feet above human tribulations. Every 
word must have hurt and wounded the reader at one 
time and delighted him at another ; if he has not under- 
stood the book in this way, he has failed to understand 
it altogether.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE SUPERMAN 

During the publication of the first three parts of 
Zarathustra the author soon recognised that his new ideas 
were subject to much misconception, especially those of 
the eternal recurrence and the superman. Several 
sketches were made about this time for a great work 
centring around these two ideas, e.g . , 

I. The Eternal Reourbencb. 

A PBOPHBCY. 

Part I. ; The Hardest Idea. 

Part II. : Beyond Good and Evil. 

Part III. : Man and Superman. 

It is greatly to be regretted that ho did not carry out 
this plan, especially Part III. , which would have made it 
clear what my brother then (and perhaps always) meant 
by the word “ superman. ” 

It is interesting, in the first place, to find out when 
and in what connexion my brother first used the term. 
Strange to say, we have to go back bo far as the year 
1863, when my brother — then a schoolboy of seventeen — 
read a paper on Byron’s poetry to his little literary 
society. In this paper he describes Byron’s heroes as 
supermen, just as he described Shakespeare’s heroes 
twenty years later. 

For the long period between these two dates it has 
been assumed that Nietzsche was so strongly influenced 
by Darwinian ideas that he conceived the superman as a 
“ super-type ” that might be developed in the same way 
as the higher organisms, according to Darwin, wei’e 
developed from the lower. My own conviction is that 
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this is entirely wrong, for my brother’s personal con- 
versation shows that he thought of the superman only as 
an ideal being : “ The contrast to the superman is the 
last man : I created them both at the same time ” (1883). 
The passages at the beginning of Zarathustra, which have 
been so often misunderstood, must be read as “ parables 
of the greatest and the smallest man. ” 

“ I teach you the superman. Man is something that must 
be surpassed. What have ye done to surpass him ? Hitherto, 
all beings have created something greater than themselves ; 
and would ye be the ebb of this great tide, and rather revert 
to the brutes than surpass man ? 

“What is the ape for man ? A laughing-stock or a source of 
painful shame. And that is what man must be for superman : 
a laughing stock or a source of painful shame. 

“ Ye have made the journey from worm to man, and ye 
still have much of the worm in you. Once ye were apes, and 
man is still more of an ape than is any ape.” 

This passage was regarded as purely Darwinistic, 
whereas in point of fact the author only uses the simile 
in order to connect his teaching with ideas that were 
then generally accepted. Nothing in his private memo- 
randa confirms the view that he was a Darwinian in 
the sense of wishing to represent the superman as a 
new species produced by evolution and heredity. On 
the contrary : it is clear that he considers the evolution 
of ever higher forms of life as an unproved hypothesis, 
but perhaps as one that could only appear untenable 
through an alteration in our values. He writes in his 
private memoranda (1883) : 

“History is a progressive evolution of purposes, so that 
higher purposes are always growing out of the lower. We 
must explain why higher forms of life must always be evolving ; 
the teleologists and the Darwinians ^ are agreed that this does 

' The contrast between teleology and Darwinism is well brought out in 
W. 0. D. Whetham’s Science and the Hvman Mind: “If accepted in its 
fullest sense, natural selection is the negation of all teleology. There is no 
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occur. But the whole thing is a hypothesis, based on 
valuations— and indeed recent valuations. The opposite 
theory, that of the descent of man, is equally capable of proof. 
Man, and just the wisest man, as Nature’s greatest blunder 
and as a self-contradiction (the most unhappy of created 
things) : up to this point Nature sinks.” 

From Daimi of Day to The Will to Power, all that 
Nietzsche writes about Darwinism betrays a similar 
scepticism regarding Darwin’s fundainental theories. 

It seems to me that Nietzsche, in contrasting worm 
and ape with man, was simply expressing by a simile 
how far removed the superman must be from the petty 
men of to-day. We should not forget where this 
picture is shown us ; amid the rabble at the mart, the 
petty men whose sensuality arouses disgust. It was 
here that the author had to show us this wonderful 
vision of the highest human type; for this pitiable 
spectacle of the joy at the last mma could otherwise 
scarcely be endured, and the root idea of the whole woi’k, 
the secret of eternal recurrence as the highest yea-saying 
to life, can only be understood from the happiness of the 
superman. “ We have created the hardest idea, now let 
us create the being to whom that idea is easy and 
acceptable.” 

The position is somewhat different when we come to 
the question of the influence exercised on my brother by 
the great scientific movement, centring round the theory 
of evolution, which marked the last half of the nineteenth 
century. The extent to which this movement occupied 
men’s thoughts forty years ago can now acai’cely be 
realised. My brother, even in his undergraduate days, 
but especially in the early years of his professorship, 
took a very lively interest in the controversy. The 
battle was mainly caused by Riitimeyer’s criticism of 

end in view : merely a constant haphazard change both of individuals and 
of environment, and sometimes a chance agreement between them, which, 
for a brief moment, may give some appearance of finality.'’ —Tr. 
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Haeckel’s Natural History of Creation (1869), a criti- 
cism whicli gave rise to various doubts. My brother 
thought highly of Hiitimeyer, who was one of his 
colleagues, and he agreed in the main with Riitimeyer’s 
views, especially those on the theory of natural selection. 
Hiitimeyer differed from Darwin on this point ; he dis- 
puted the thesis that selective breeding is required for 
changes of species, or can account for such changes. As 
a matter of fact Hiitimeyer — like K. E. von Baer, Naegeli 
and above all the German naturalists such as Lamarck — 
had anticipated Darwin in hitting upon the idea of 
evolution. For all that, Darwin and he had a great 
respect for each other ; but he was violently attacked by 
Haeckel. From the very beginning my brother was on 
the side of Hiitimeyer, Baer and Naegeli. He had all 
the weapons for the battle in his library — Rtitimeyer’s 
writings, Naegeli’s Origin and Conception of Natural 
Species, and Baer’s books, from which he often read 
aloud. He had also, however, works by adherents of 
Darwin, such as those of Carl Vogt, and Oscar Schmidt’s 
Darwinism and the Doctrine of the Descent of Man. 
Nietzsche’s personal opinion was that Darwin should be 
highly valued as the originator of one of the most im- 
portant scientific movements ; but he reproached him 
with having popularised certain scientific discoveries 
which he had most thoroughly worked out, although 
they had been previously adumbrated. This was perhaps 
more a failing of Darwin’s disciples. It was an axiom of 
my brother’s that the popularisation of a scientific 
discovery or theory hinders its steady development. One 
drawback is that the ideas have to be more definitely 
expressed than is suitable to their nature. The 
Darwinians, for instance, showed themselves so cocksure, 
and made so little distinction between what could be 
proved and what could not, that many honest con- 
scientious men of science felt their doubts and stood 
aloof. Moreover Nietzsche was inclined to credit not 
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only Lamarck but other German savants (especially 
Goethe) with, having clone signal service for the study of 
evolution. Above all, he thought that the theory would 
have made but little progress, had not Hegel paved the 
way : “It was a bold stroke of Hegel’s — one that cut 
through all logical habits and prejudices — ^when he 
ventured to teach that the species develop one out of the 
other : this idea prepared European minds for the last 
great scientific movement, for Darwinism — for without 
Hegel, there would be no Darwin ” — {The Joyful Wisdom). 

It is not yet clear what threads of the evolution move- 
ment led to my brother’s theory as to the breeding of a 
higher human type. If some external influence must 
be assumed, it should be found in the years just before 
' and after 1870, when the idea of the breeding of a 
higher type first occurs in his writings. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that this breeding was from the 
outset made solely dependent on the will of men of a 
higher organisation ; and that the struggle for existence 
— which in its ordinary sense was rejected by Nietzsche 
as bringing us back to the brute stage — is entirely 
transfigured, and becomes the struggle for a nobler and 
stronger existence, a contest for victory and superiority. 
The influence of the Greeks comes out most strongly, if 
indeed the conception and aim of the struggle does not 
entirely tally either with the Greek or the Darwinian 
view. At any rate, the influence of modern science is 
small as compared with that of the Greeks. 

“ How absurd it is,” he says in 1873, “ to extol and glorify a 
whole nation. We must single out individuals. This is true 
even of the Greeks. 

“ The Greeks are interesting and tremendously important, 
because they had such a number of great individuals. How 
did this come about ? The point must be investigated. 

“ The only thing that interests me in a nation is its attitude 
towards the training of individuals. Among the Greeks there 
were several factors that favoured the development of the 
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individual, arising not from the national good-nature but from 
the conflict of evil instincts. 

“ Lucky discoveries may lead us to train the great in- 
dividual to a far higher degree than has yet been reached 
through accidents. That is where hope lies for the race — in 
the breeding of great men.” 

Thus the idea of the superman is simply a development 
of Nietzsche’s youthful ideal, that “ the goal of humanity 
lies in its noblest specimens (or, as he says still more 
clearly in Schopenhauer as Educator : “ Humanity must 
constantly labour to produce great individuals — this is 
its task and no other”). But the ideals set up in 1873 
are no longer regarded as the highest types of humanity. 
About this future ideal of a future humanity — the super- 
man — Nietzsche has thrown the veil of Becoming. Who 
can know how lofty and glorious a creature the superman 
will be ? Hence in ZarathusO'a, after measuring our highest 
ideal figure, that of the Saviour, by the new standard of 
values, he exclaimes passionately ; 

“There has never yet been a superman. Naked I saw 
them both — both the greatest and the smallest men : — 

“ They are still far too much like each other. Verily, even 
the greatest men I found — all too human ! ” 

Nevertheless, although at first the figure of the super- 
man seemed to him only an enchanting vision, he 
afterwards took a clearer view of the past, and after all 
found some real instances of supermen ; not only poets 
like Shakespeare and Byron, but also such men as Caesar, 
Napoleon and Goethe, and above all several among the 
Greeks, “ the highest type of man that has yet been 
produced.” Thus Darwinism plays scarcely any pai't 
either in the earlier or in the later form of the idea. 

The author of Zarathustra afterwards refuted, in a 
most energetic and even discourteous passage, the 
statement of these who had laid him under the suspicion 
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of Darwinism. In order to preclude all possibility of 
error, he writes in The Antichrist : 

“ The problem that I here propound ( — Man is an end — ) 
does not concern what humanity is to accomplish in the series 
of created beings, but what type of man is to be bred, to be 
desired as being higher in value, more worthy of life, more 
assured as to the future. This more valuable type has appeared 
often enough, but as a freak of chance, an exception, never as 
something desired. Nay, it has been feared rather than desired, 
it has in fact hitherto been more feared than any other type ; 
and through this fear the opposite type was desired, bred, 
attained: man as domestic animal, as herd-animal, as sick 
animal — the Christian.” 

Now, however, Zarathustra ordains that the type more 
assured of life shall be desired. The highest peaks of 
this stronger human race, these lords of the earth, 
would then be the supermen. Yet these supermen 
would always be the exceptions, on w’-hom the propaga- 
tion of equally high or higher types of perfection cannot 
depend : “In the end come the lords of the earth, a 
new ruling caste. And here and there arises from their 
midst a superman, an Epicurean god, the illuminator of 
existence.” 

The word “breeding” has been much misunderstood. 
It means : changes brought about by new and lofty 
valuations which as leaders and propagators are to 
dominate the action and outlook of humanity. In fact, 
the idea of the superman can only be understood in con- 
nexion with the other doctrines of Nietzsche : those of 
caste-organisation ; of the will to power, of the trans- 
valuation of all values. He holds that Christianity, 
which sprang from the resentment felt by the weak and 
the inefl&cient, has proscribed all the qualities that arise 
from strength, all that is beautiful, strong, proud and 
mighty, and has thus greatly weakened the influence of 
all that promotes and ennobles life. Now, however, a 
new table of values is to be set before mankind. The 
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new goal of our existence, our will and our hope, is the 
strong, mighty, splendid, highly vitalised man, culminat- 
ing in the superman. The old system of values set the 
highest store by those qualities that suit the feeble, 
unhealthy specimens, the pariahs of society, and resulted 
in our weak, sickly, modern humanity; but the new 
system of values, which may be summed up in the words 
“AU that arises from strength is good, all that arises 
from weakness is bad,” is to produce a healthy, vigorous, 
joyous, fearless type, and an apotheosis of life. Yet this 
type is no vision of a dim, uncertain future removed from 
us by thousands of years, no Darwinistic new species, 
utterly unknown and impossible as an object of present 
endeavour ; it is to be an aim towards which present-day 
humanity must strive with all its forces of mind and 
body — an aim attainable at fii-st by the few, and finally 
attained through the new system of values. 

The author of Zarathustra remembers that tremendous 
parallel of a transvaluation of all values : how Christi- 
anity, in a relatively short period, supplanted or re- 
modelled the whole pagan outlook represented by Greece 
and Rome. He thought it possible that a revival of 
the Grseco-Roman system of values, heightened and 
broadened by two thousand years of schooling in Christian 
ideas, might bring about a similar revolution, and that 
too within a measurable space of time ; until the appear- 
ance of that splendid human type which is to be our new 
faith and our new hope, and which, as Zarathustra enjoins, 
we are to help in creating. 

The word “ superman ” has worked an intolerable 
amount of mischief. It has been misunderstopd both 
by accident and by design. There were, for instance, the 
decadents, who could not hold themselves in check, who 
had no conception of the stern self-control that Nietzsche 
demands from the higher men, and of the absolute 
renunciation of happiness and enjoyment which he 
ascribes to the superman. These decadents, Heaven 
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knows how, fancied that they could read in Zaratkustm — 
that Song of Songs of a proud and pure spirit — a charter 
allowing them to give free play to their lusts and desires. 
Others, rough and coarse-grained, utterly unahle to 
understand how a lofty, tender soul can suffer through 
pity, had the arrogance to assume that the doctrine of 
the superman was meant for them, and that it justified 
their coarse, cruel, unfeeling disposition. These miscon- 
ceptions were in evidence from the outset, and in the 
author’s eyes they degraded his work and his own 
personality. He was horrified at the discovery : 

“ But one morning he awoke before daybreak, meditated for 
a long while as he lay in his bed, and at last spake to his 
heart : 

“ Why was I so affrighted in my dream that I awoke ? Did 
not a child come to me, bearing a mirror ? 

‘“Oh Zarathustra,’ said the child to me, ‘ look at thyself in 
the mirror ! ’ 

“ But when I looked into the mirror, I uttered a loud cry 
and my heart was shaken : for I saw, not myself, but a devil’s 
grinning face, a devil’s scornful laugh. 

“ Verily, I understand all too well the sign and the warning of 
the dream : my teaching is in danger, tares would fain be called 
wheat. 

“ My foes have become mighty and have so distorted my 
teaching that my best beloved must be ashamed of the gifts 
that I gave them.” 

Yes, the coarse-grained have turned the image of 
the superman into a devil’s grinning face. Nietzsche’s 
picture of the prehistoric, pre-moral man, whom he called 
“ the blond beast,” has been confused with the ideal 
portrait of the superman. The blond beast has nothing 
to do with the superman, he is merely an example of 
unspoiled native vigour, belonging to a remote past — 
refreshing to contemplate, like all that is strong and 
powerful, but in no sense an ideal to be pursued. The 
blond beast is the strong man existing before civilisation 
and before the dominance of our present ethical system : 
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the superman, on the other hand, is the summit of 
civilisation, he has got beyond our present ethical 
system, and follows the laws of a nobler and stronger 
morality. As the creator of new values, he must be a 
destroyer, but for all that he is an emblem of the highest 
virtue. 

In his private notes Nietzsche uses the word super- 
man” to designate ‘‘a type of the highest efficiency” 
as opposed to ^‘modern men.” Above all he marks out 
Zarathustra as a type of the superman. In Ecce Homo 
he is at pains to explain to us the precursors and 
preliminary conditions for this superior type : 

“ In order to understand this type, we must first realise its 
physiological pre-requisite : this is what I call great health. I 
cannot give a better, a more personal exposition of this concept 
than I have already done in Aphorism 382 of The Joyful 
Wisdom. 

“We, the new, the nameless, the unfathomable (so the 
passage runs) — we premature births of a future that is still 
dim — we need, for our new purpose, a new instrument: 
namely, a new health, a stronger, tougher, more intelligent, 
more daring, more joyous health than has ever been known. 
He whose soul thirsts to compass the whole region of values 
and desirabilities that have hitherto existed, to circumnavigate 
the whole shore of this idealistic ‘ Mediterranean ’ — ^he who 
seeks, through the adventures of the most personal experience, 
to know the spirit that possesses a conqueror and discoverer 
of the ideal, the spirit of an artist, a saint, a lawgiver, a sage, 
a scholar, a believer, an anchorite of the old pattern— needs 
first of all great health : such a health as one not only possesses 
but is continually acquiring and must acquire, because one is 
always sacrificing it and must sacrifice it ! So we travel on 
our long journey, we Argonauts of the ideal; more daring, 
perhaps, than is wise, and often enough battered and bruised — 
but, as has been said, healthier than the world likes us to be, 
dangerously healthy, ever regaining our health. And at the 
journey’s end, may we look for our reward — a still undiscovered 
country, whose borders no one has yet seen, a country beyond 
all others, a niche for the ideal, a world so abounding in all that 
is beautiful, strange, perplexing, terrible and godlike, that 
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our curiosity, as well as our thirst for possession, is strained 
beyond all limits, and we can henceforth find nothing that will 
sate our souls ? 

After seeing such vistas, and feeling such a fierce hunger 
of intellect and conscience, how could we ever rest content with 
men of the ‘present da'y ? It is bad enough, but inevitable, that we 
should look at his worthiest aims and hopes with ill-concealed 
amusement — or perhaps not even look at them at all. 
Another ideal is set before us, a wonderful, seductive, hazardous 
ideal, which we do not care to impose on others, because we 
do not readily recognise their right to it : the ideal of a spirit 
which plays naively, that is to say spontaneously and from a 
sense of overflowing abundance and power, with all that has 
hitherto been called holy, good, inviolable, god-like : a spirit for 
which the highest elements in the popular standard of values 
spell but danger, decay, abasement or at most recreation, 
blindness, a temporary self-oblivion : the ideal of a human, yet 
superhuman well-being and well-wishing. 

“ Such an ideal will often enough appear inhuman, as for 
instance when it seems an incarnate, unconscious parody of 
all that has hitherto been taken seriously, all that has been 
regarded as solemn in gesture, word, sound, look, morality and 
duty. Yet perhaps with this ideal great seriousness only 
begins, the real note of interrogation is introduced, the destiny 
of the soul reaches its turning-point, the hour-hand moves, the 
tragedy opens. • . 



CHAPTEE XVII 


INTEBLUDE 

Each of the three first parts of Zarathustra, it will be 
remembered, was written in ten days, and the whole of 
this work was published within a space of eleven moii-chs. 
Such a tremendous intellectual effort naturally produced 
a reaction, and brought gloomy days of weariness and 
depression in its train. In March, 1883, while the first 
part was at the publishers, he wrote : My life has been 
a complete failure.” Dr. Emil Ludwig calls this condition 
the mystical modesty ” of genius. Terrible hours came, 
hours of temptation ‘‘to rest in contemplation of the 
past ” ; hours of mocking scepticism and self-analysis : 

** What can you * create ’ ? 

“You are not strong enough! Leave creation to stronger 
men ! Enjoy your weariness 1 Admire yourself ! 

“Persuade yourself that your pity is a virtue, and that 
you sacrifice your intellectual gains for the sake of other’s 
happiness. 

“ Acknowledge to yourself what this will to create means — 
lust of power, that cannot be satisfied with the line of least 
resistance. ‘ Friends ’ ! You want tools / 

“ And why, indeed, utter this truth ? Even if you have a 
right to believe that it is truth ? There is nothing more to 
bind you — no ‘ duty to speak the truth * ! 

“ You deprive all men of their joy in what lies to hand, you 
are the teacher of great weariness 1 

“ You sap the strength of virtue and make it less praised, 
hence less desired. You yourself roh mankind of the force it 
might employ in aiming at the goal 1 ” 

Later, he says of this period : “ The psychological feat 
of those years consisted in walking over a terrible abyss 
and not looking down.” The mere idea that he had 
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thrice completed a work of immeasurable importance in 
ten days made him shudder. Voltaire had a similar 
experience. He tells us that he wrote his Catilina in a 
week, and adds “The feat still fills me with amazement 
and terror.” In Ecce Homo Nietzsche summarises his 
mental states during the production of Zarathustra : 

“ There is a feeling that I call the rancour of great men. 
Every great achievement in the world of thought or action, 
when once completed, immediately turns against its author. 
Just because he is the author, he is henceforth weak, he 
cannot endure his achievement, he no longer looks it squarely 
in the face. The thought of having behind you something 
that you ought never to have desired, something intimately 
bound up with the destiny of mankind — and of having it 
henceforth upon you. It is a thought that almost crushes 
— the rancour of great men ! — Another instance is the ghastly 
silence all around you. Solitude has seven skins, and can no 
longer be penetrated. You go about in the world, you meet 
friends : a new desert, no look is one of greeting. At best, a sort 
of revolt. Such a revolt I felt, in very different degrees, but 
against almost everyone who stood near me. Nothing, it seems, 
gives more offence to a friend than letting it suddenly appear 
that there is a gulf between you and him. Noble natures, that 
cannot live without hero-worshipping, are rare. A third instance 
is the absurd sensitiveness of the skin to pin-pricks, a sort of 
helplessness in the face of all petty things. This seems to me a 
necessary result of the huge expenditure of defensive forces 
which must attend every creative act, every act which proceeds 
from the innermost recesses of our being. The little defensive 
forces are thus, as it were, thrown out of gear, and gain no 
further access of power. I venture to suggest, also, that your 
digestion is worse, you are lazy in your movements, and you 
are all too greatly exposed to the sense of chilliness and even 
to distrust.” 

Here he alludes to all the whispers and rumours 
against friends and relatives, which at that time he all 
too readily believed. No one was more injured by these 
whispers than I. How different from earlier days, when 
his confidence in me had lent him strength in all the 
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trials of daily life ! We had been such good friends from 
early childhood : a relative had called us, “ the good 
little team,” and in 1875 my brother used the same 
simile : ‘‘ Lisbeth and I run in harvest like two sturdy 
little horses.” I was always, “ the helpful-, trusty soul,” 
and he often praised “ his sister’s happy temperament, 
which harmonised best with his own.” Even in 1880, he 
called me “ his helper and comforter in all times of stress,” 
and said he owed me more gratitude than he did anyone 
else. And now, all was to be changed ; the past was 
to be forgotten, as if I had become a different being — 
and that only because he had been induced by Frau 
Overbeck to distrust me, and saw all that I wrote in a 
false light. 

My brother no longer understood my letters. For 
instance, when I wrote to him that I felt myself no 
longer fitted for helping him, that he must rely on new 
friends, that I still clung to the old ideals and was far 
better suited to Forster, finally that his unfavourable 
verdict on Forster hurt me deeply, he answered me 
angrily : 

“Just a few plain words to clear up the muddle that has 
arisen. I have nothing to say against Forster’s personality, 
which is worthy of all respect ; but his views are entirely alien 
to me. I am much annoyed, too, at the way in which he has 
meddled with my affairs, in the Eee-Lou affair, for instance, 
with his lofty moral enthusiasm for Wagner and his anti- 
Semitism . . . And now I have to hear, through strangers, 
that Forster has complained most bitterly of my callousness 
towards you, whereas there is no one to whom I have shown 
more tenderness and consideration. This statement of 
Forster’s — Heaven knows what grounds he has for it — is really 
exasperating ! 

“ It is just possible that your name has been taken in vain, 
and that you don’t know half of what are represented to me as 
your views. Still, through this absurd step you have taken 
— your engagement with Forster — ^you show too clearly that 
you wish to sacrifice your life, not to my lofty aims, but to the 
ideals which I have got beyond and must now fight against 
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(Christianity, Wagner, Schopenhauerian pity, etc). You have 
gone over to my antipodes ! The instinct of your love should 
have saved you from this course. 

“ There is no denying that you have shown me many signs 
of love and devotion ; but now is the time that you should be 
doing the best thing you could do — namely, to look for people 
who are fitted to help in building the great structure of my 
philosophy. I have not yet abandoned the hope that such 
men are to be found. But you say I have been robbed of the 
belief that I could still be of any use to you ! How I hate all 
these go-betweens with their ‘ friendly services ’ — I have cursed 
them hundreds of times. 

“ You refer me to ‘ my friends, who understand me ’ — I feel 
like answering with a laugh of fiendish scorn, for I have no 
friend, no, not one, who has the faintest inkling of my task, or 
knows why I was ill for so many years. On the contrary, 
everyone has done his best to hamper my recovery by pin- 
pricks and ill-treatment. Well, I will no longer make any 
bones about it — I look upon this engagement, also, as an 
offence — or as a piece of folly, which will do you as much harm 
as it does me.” 

What irritated hina most, it seems, was the fact that, 
nervous as I had become through the reproaches which 
utterly mystified me, I had referred him to friends who 
understood him better. This he regarded as scorn ! I 
always thought then that my brother’s friends were 
most loyal and devoted, and I have found it very hard 
to change my opinion after his death. All his reproaches 
were, as a matter of fact, quite unjustified. 

Later on, indeed, he writes to me on this point ; 
“ Malwida once remarked to me that there were two 
people to whom I was unjust — Wagner and you. 
Perhaps the reason is that you were the two I loved 
best, and that I could not get over my resentment at 
having been abandoned by you both? So in all my 
reproaches you may trace my pain at having lost you, at 
seeing your name attached to a party with which I have no 
ideas in common, and with which you have nothing to do.” 
That is the spirit in which I always took his reproaches. 
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During this period of distrust he naturally looked 
about him for comfort, and he writes of his plans for 
the spring to Peter Gast at Venice : “ Truth to tell, I 
would ten times rather be with you. And if I come, 
you’ll find me a room by the Canale Grande, won’t you 1 — 
so that from my window I can have a view of the whole, 
long, silent vista of colour ? Apart from Capri, nothing 
in the South impressed me more than your Venice. I 
don’t count it as a part of Italy ; some drops of the East 
have fallen into the mixture ! ” This visit, however, was 
not paid until the end of April. It seems to have done 
him a world of good and to have made him cheerful, for 
this was the time when that charming poem The Doves of 
St. Mark was composed. 

From Venice, in the middle of June, 1884, he went 
to B^le and Zurich, but this visit to old friends and 
acquaintances was as little calculated as the reception of 
Zarathustra to drive away the clouds of his discontent. 
In 1887 he writes to me : “ I shudder when I think of 
my last long stay at Btle. How much secret bitterness a 
deep-thinking man has to swallow before he acquires 
enough tact and good nature to avoid disappointing his 
most intimate friends : in other words, to cover his 
happiness and his sorrow with a mask of superficiality, 
so that he can get them to understand him, so that he 
can communicate to them something of himself.” To 
Gast he writes in June, 1884, regarding his stay at B&le 
and Zurich : “It was a silly thing to do — I was bored 
and fagged out by my stay. What is more, the summer 
was hot, and I always lived in places where the climate 
is unfavourable to me. Now, at last, I am in Sils- 
Maria — ^back to reason ! I have been leading a very 
unreasonable existence of late — ^but the most unreason- 
able thing of all was my staying in these flat lands and 
cattle-pens.” 

As a matter of fact, his stay in B^le had been full of 
annoying little incidents, and in the autumn of that 
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year he writes : “ The most unpleasant part of the year 
was the time I spent in B^le. I have forsworn B^e for 
ever ! So have you, I suppose, at any rate so far as 
Frau von Overbeck is concerned.” What had depressed 
him more than anything was the fact that the Overbecks 
forced their groundless surmises upon him, and put the 
worst possible construction upon my engagement to 
Forster. They made him uneasy with the thought that, 
as his brother-in-law and his publisher were anti-Semitic 
leaders, the Jewish press would now be hostile to him, 
would ridicule him or else maintain a rigid silence about 
his works. Similar forebodings were expressed to him 
by Koselitz, who was then on friendly terms with the 
Overbecks and had come under their influence. This 
poison had the strongest effect, and could never be 
eradicated from his system — for my brother, like all 
authors, had a tender maternal love for his books and 
looked on anyone who did them harm as an enemy. 
The surmises of the Overbecks had all the more influence 
in that my brother regarded J ewish scholars and writers 
as the pioneers of every intellectual movement in Europe, 
as men whose racial acumen specially fitted them for 
ethical and philosophical study. Yet in the course of 
time the Overbecks’ assumptions have proved entirely 
false. Georg Brandes, M. Harden and Leo Berg were 
the first who raised their voices in admiration of my 
brother, and turned public attention to this event in the 
world of thought. Not one of them has allowed the 
trivial matters mentioned above to stifle or modify his 
expression of reverence for Nietzsche. For this I am 
warmly grateful to the writers in question. 

Frau Overbeck used my brother’s visit to BSle in 1884 
in order to urge him to break finally with his relatives, 
especially with me. Overbeck took upon himself the 
task of writing to our mother. Just at this time, how- 
ever, my brother met Frau Baumgartner, and she warned 
him against Frau Overbeck and her counsels. He 
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answered that an inner voice had already warned him, 
hut if he ceased to be on very friendly terms with Erau 
Overbeck he would lose the friendship of Overbeck, 
which he valued so highly. It is touching to read in my 
brother’s letters to Overbeck how often he tries to please 
the latter by enthusiastic praise of his wife. That is 
why he writes in Zarathustra, “ And if I ever lied, ’twas 
from love that I lied.” 

The result of my brother’s stay at BSle had elements 
both of tragedy and of comedy. Professor Overbeck, 
in his usual style — one never knew from his letters what 
he really meant — wrote to our mother at Naumburg that 
it would be best if Nietzsche cut himself off, wholly or 
in part, from his relatives, just as Schopenhauer had 
done. Yet almost at the same time came a long letter 
from my brother at Sils-Maria, asking me in most 
cordial terms to pay him a visit there as soon as possible. 
Then for the first time we suspected that the Overbeck 
family, which we had hitherto trusted blindly, might 
be the cause of the contradictory attitude shown towards 
us by my brother. I was unable to accept the in- 
vitation, because I had to take charge of five children 
left in my care by a friend ; and this, again, gave 
my brother great offence. He really was rather hard 
on me. 

Nevertheless, his stay at Sils-Maria proved more 
pleasant than those of the two previous years. He made 
the acquaintance of Madame de Mansouroff, a lady-in- 
waiting to the Eussian Empress, and a well-known 
patron of music ; and of. two Englishwomen, Mrs. and 
Miss Fynn. Madame de Mansouroff was his neighbour 
at table, and on her departure he writes to Hast : “ What 
a pity that she is going — we had such a lot to teU each 
other ! Fancy, she is actually a pupil of Chopin, and is 
full of love and admiration for that ‘ proud, yet modest ’ 
genius ! ” In Mrs. Fynn, a shrewd old Englishwoman, 
he liked the well-bred tone which “ in this age, when 
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peasants and vulgarians rule the roast, is worth more 
than virtue, intellect or beauty,” 

The summer of 1884 brought Nietzsche one supreme 
delight, in that he made the acquaintance of Heinrich, 
Freiherr von Stein, and spent some precious days in his 
company. I had written to Stein in the spring, asking 
if he could not pay my brother a visit. He made 
enquiries in Bayreuth, and Cosima welcomed the proposal 
very warmly, hoping to win back Nietzsche for Bayreuth. 
In Heinrich von Stein some of Nietzsche’s most ardent 
hopes were centred. My brother, in spite of all his dis- 
appointments, could not help longing for disciples, and 
he hoped in time to make Stein one of the best disciples 
of his philosophy. Stein was among the few men who 
inwardly and outwardly conformed to Nietzsche’s ideal 
of what a disciple should be. My brother had first 
heard of him in the winter of 1877-8, when he came 
across a remarkable little volume, “ The Ideals of 
Materialism, Lyrical Philosophy, by Armand Pensier,” 
and also learnt that the author was a man of unusually 
sympathetic personality. Nietzsche had looked upon 
the book with no little astonishment ; but when he 
heard that the writer was twenty (Stein was born in 
1857), he expressed the opinion that the young author 
would go far. Their personal relations, however, did 
not begin until the autumn of 1882. My brother sent 
him The Joyful Wisdom, since Stein had called upon him 
in Leipzig and not found him at home. 

By way of answer, Stein sent my brother the proof- 
sheets of his latest work, the twelve historical dialogues 
entitled Heroes and the World. Nietzsche, who had 
always shown great fondness for Savage Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations, was highly pleased with the 
style of the book. 

During the years 1883-84 they exchanged some letters, 
and my brother sent him the first throe parts of Zara- 
thustra. Stein, who had taken to heart a warning from 
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my brother that he should let the effect of his books 
sink in gradually and not criticise them at once, ex- 
pressed his thanks in charming fashion by sending four 
poems which he had translated from Giordano Bruno. 

The summer of 1884 at last brought the two into 
personal contact. Stein came only for three days to 
Sils-Maria ; his sole interest was in Metzsche, and he 
had hardly any eyes for the scenery. My brother 
mentions the fact that Stein declared he “ had not come 
for the sake of the Engadine.” Pilgrimages to Sils- 
Maria in honour of the great recluse are now common 
enough, but at that time Stein’s statement created some 
impression. They did not really enjoy each other’s 
company until Stein’s last day (August 28th), for on the 
two previous days my brother was handicapped by his 
headaches. Stein notes in his diary for the 27th : “I 
was profoundly impressed by his free spirit, and his 
language with its wealth of images. Snow and a wintry 
wind. He gets headaches . . . . — 28th. He hasn’t 
slept, but is fresh as a boy. What a glorious sunny 
day ! ” Both retained glowing memories of this meeting. 
My brother writes to Gast (September 20th, 1884) : 
“ Stein’s visit is having its after-effects : he seems to 
have been strongly moved, and to have talked about it 
everywhere. His training in the neighbourhood of 
Btlhring and Wagner has, at any rate, made him 
appreciative of the hidden pathos of one who lives a 
lonely life. For my part, I felt in his company like 
Philoctetes on his island when Neoptolemus visited him — 
I mean, he partly divined my Philoctetes-creed : ‘ without 
my bow Troy will never be conquered ! ’ ” 

Shortly afterwards I met my brother in Zurich, and 
he could not speak without emotion of this wonderful 
man, who struck so many sympathetic chords in his own 
nature. As a matter of fact, the two were very similar 
in character, perhaps also in the nature of their mental 
equipment. In reading some letters written by Stein in 
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his youth and in his prime I have had the feeling that 
my brother could have written in the same way, at any 
rate to the same effect, if not exactly in the same style. 
Both were embodiments of the highest and most refined 
morality that the Christian and knightly ideal has ever 
produced ; and at the same time both were at bottom 
extremely serious and almost melancholy. My brother, 
as the older man, was indeed more prone to humour and 
to laughter. He expressed a hope that Stein, by longer 
association with him, would come to resemble him in this 
respect. On that fine sunny day in Sils-Maria, Stein had 
already begun to be cheerful, and, according to Nietzsche, 
laughter suited him very well. I remember another 
noteworthy remark that my brother made to me at 
Zurich : “ Do you know, it is only with men of that sort 
that I can discuss moral problems. With others I can 
so easily read in their faces that they totally misunder- 
stand me, and that it is only the animal in them which 
rejoices at being able to cast off its fetters.” The same 
point arose in a conversation between Nietzsche and my 
husband in 1885. My husband told how Stein had 
complained to him of feeling so lonely among the young 
men of the great city, who really knew no other problem 
but the sexual problem, and paraded their disgusting, 
overheated sensuality as a state of health. My brother 
spoke of similar complaints he had heard from Stein, and 
mentioned some passages from Zarathustra which Stein 
had quoted as particularly appropriate. “ Stein,” he 
added, “is a pure and proud master-nature; he has 
nothing in common with those low slave-souls.” “ Then 
he has aU the more in common with you,” my husband 
interrupted; “he was never weary of describing how 
closely akin his nature was to yours.” “ Perhaps we are 
alike,” said my brother, “ at any rate we are masters of 
our senses, and know more important problems than that 
of sex.” 

Stein himself spoke to me with great enthusiasm of 
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his stay at Sils-Maria. In my brother’s neighbourhood, 
he said, his spirit had taken unto itself wings, and he 
regarded the visit as the greatest event of his life. He 
could not marvel enough at the splendid elasticity of my 
brother’s temperament, “After two days of illness he 
was as radiant and cheerful as a hero after a victory. ” 
During the whole summer of 1884 Nietzsche was 
engaged in planning his chief prose work. Two years 
before, he had written to Rohde of a special scheme of 
study and a secret aim to which his future life was to be 
devoted. By this he already meant that comprehensive 
philosophical work, which was to present his ideas in 
their whole compass and in their relation to each other. 
First came the poem, Zarathustra, and now the great 
prose work was to follow. From the beginning of 
September his mood was of the happiest. He made out 
a plan, not only for his philosophy, but for his whole life. 
Ideas which he had expressed a year earlier in a letter 
to me, now returned in surer and nobler outlines. He 
had become firmly convinced that this separation from 
all whom he loved was the only condition under which 
he could have created Zarathustra. His love for his 
friends had been the most pei-ilous siren that could lure 
him from his path, or throw a veil over his ideas to 
make them less terrifying, or even introduce alien ideas 
to please his friends and glorify their aims. Had he not 
utterly ruined his first work, The Birth of Tragedy, and 
the great Greek problem as it appeared to him, by the iu- 
troductionof so modern a phenomenon as the Wagnerian 
music 1 And that only out of love and reverence for his 
dearest friend ! This makes it clear why my brother 
always reverted to solitude, although, with his strong 
impulse towards friendship, sohtude caused him peculiar 
suffering. This hermit existence was at once a basic 
condition for the completion of his life’s task, and the 
greatest sacrifice he made for that task. Hence he 
writes: “Formerly men sought their future salvation at 
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the cost of their present welfare. So every creator lives 
in relation to his work. And now Providence wills it 
that I, in consideration of the future of humanity, should 
live at the cost of my present comfort.” 

That he recognised the value of loneliness was not, 
however, the only result of these happy summer and 
autumn days of 1884. Above all, he saw in his whole 
past life, in all his experiences, his talents and his studies, 
a splendid preparation for his life-work. With what 
sureness of instinct he had marched forward, almost 
unconsciously, on his track, combining and utilising all 
the demands that life made upon him, all the experiences 
that came his way, all his suffering, all his thoughts 
and fancies ! He saw present and future marvellously 
welded together, and a happy, expectant mood possessed 
him completely. He writes to Gast in September from 
Sils-Maria : “My task for the next decade has opened 
itself out very clearly before me — although I am amazed 
and aghast when I look for the powers that will be 
needed for its completion. One must wait and ‘ hold 
one’s lap ready ’ for the fruit that some wind may shake 
from the tree.” 

Both his head and his heart now told him that he was 
a lawgiver for humanity. Once he had suffered untold 
agony from this task and the responsibility it involved 
(that moving chapter in Zarathustra, “ The Silent Hour,” 
may be cited in evidence) ; but now he bore the burden 
of his destiny “ with a wonderfully gentle, steady, resolute 
and benign contemplation of all things.” The following 
passage will show us his conception of a lawgiving 
philosopher : 

“ Lawgivers for the Future . — For a long time I tried in vain 
to connect the word ‘ philosopher ’ with a definite concept, for 
I found many contradictions involved. At last I realised that 
we may distinguish two kinds of philosophers : (1) those who 
wish to define some great system of values (logical or moral ) ; 
(2) those who are lawgivers for such a system. 
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“ Those of the first class try to obtain a grasp of the past or 
present world, summarising and abbreviating by signs the 
manifold facts of existence. Their task it is to make us able 
to review, think out, comprehend and handle all that has 
happened up to the present. They fulfil man’s duty of employ- 
ing the past in the service of the future. 

Those of the second class are, however, commanders : they 
say ^ So it shall be ! ’ They first determine the ‘ whither ’ and 
‘ why,’ the utility, what is useful for mankind. They have at 
their disposal the preliminary work of the men of science, and 
all knowledge is to them only a tool for creation. Philosophers 
of this class succeed but seldom, and indeed the dangers of 
their position are enormous. How often have they purposely 
bandaged their eyes, only that they may not see the narrow 
space which divides them from the abyss. Plato, for instance, 
when he persuaded himself that the ‘ good ’ he sought was not 
Plato’s good, but ' the good in itself,’ the eternal treasure 
which but one man, Plato by name, had found upon his 
journey ! This same will to blindness prevails, in far coarser 
forms, among founders of religion : their ‘ thou shalt ’ must 
on no account sound in their ears like ‘ I will,’ they do not 
dare to regard their task as anything but the command of a 
God, and only as an ‘ inspiration ’ is their code of values an 
endurable burden, a burden that does not break the back of 
their conscience. 

As soon as these two consolations, that of Plato and that 
of Mahomet, are lost, and no thinker can any longer ease his 
conscience by the hypothesis of a * God ’ or of ‘ eternal values,’ 
the claims made by the lawgiver of new values assume a 
new and hitherto unparalleled importance. Henceforth these 
chosen few, on whom the thought of such a duty is beginning 
to dawn, will try by some device or other ' in the nick of time ’ 
to evade that duty as their greatest danger. They will, for 
instance, persuade themselves that the problem is already 
solved, or that it is insoluble, or that their shoulders are too 
weak for such burdens, or that they are overladen with other, 
more immediate problems, or that even this new, remote duty 
is a snare and a delusion, a siren to lure them from all duties, 
a disease, a form of madness. Many, indeed, may succeed in 
shirking the task ; through all history we find the trial of such 
shirkers and of their bad conscience. As a rule, however, 
there came to such men of destiny that redeeming hour, that 
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autumn hour of maturity, where they had to do what they did 
not ‘ intend ’ ; and the deed which they had most dreaded fell 
lightly and unsought from the tree, as an involuntary deed, 
almost as a gift.” 

In September, 1884, my brother and I met at Zurich. 
From the first moment, as before in Rome, every trace 
of misunderstanding vanished, and we wondered how 
any ill-feeling could have arisen between us. Never in 
our lives, indeed, did we say an unkind work to each 
other ; and if wm sometimes wrote unpleasant things, it 
is because, when apart, we came under the baneful 
influence of others. Later on Fritz would declare that 
the “ three accursed women ” were to blame. Thus, for 
mstance, he writes : “I know quite well that for years 
various people have done their best to convince both of 
us that you are not suited to me or to my philosophy. 
We poor impressionable creatures are sometimes weak 
and open to outside influences. But, believe me, I have 
never let myself be led astray by your ‘ childlike exterior.’ 
That is your ‘ foreground,’ behind which lies a character 
capable of the best and bravest actions. I ought to have^' 
told you this oftener, but an old hermit and philosopher 
quite forgets how to show love and esteem.” My 
engagement, too, now met with his approval. He was 
far too good a psychologist not to see that, apart from 
all questions of love, a woman with so much desire for 
action as I needed an arena in which her energies could 
find full scope. 

These glorious weeks of September and October, 1884, 
remained a delightful memory for us both. We used to 
laugh so much that an old general who lived near us 
and was confined to his room by gout, sent to enquire 
“ why we laughed so much — it was catching, and he felt 
like joining in our laughter.” I still ask myself, what 
did we laugh about, often till the tears came? Often 
about people and things which do not usually seem 
comic, for instance about Freiligrath. At Zurich we 
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bought a volume of his poems, the thirty-eighth edition. 
“ Well, the Germans must consider him a poet, for they 
buy his verses ! ” said Fritz, with a half-solemn, half- 
humorous expi’ession. We began to compose poems in 
the Freiligrath manner, and told each other of trivial 
events of the day — the purchase of a tea-urn, or of linen 
or boots — in this pompous Oriental style, often interlarded 
with foreign words, some of which we invented for the 
sake of the rhyme. The fourth part of Zarathustra bears 
witness to this happy mood, for (besides many other 
poems) the song of the Wanderer and the Shadow, 
“ Among the Daughters of the Desert,” was composed at 
this period. He writes to Peter Gast, Zurich, 30th 
September, 1884 : 

“ The sky is as beautiful as at Nice, and one day is just like 
another. My sister is with me : this is the best way of 
making up for past unpleasantness. Gottfried Keller has 
made an appointment with me for to-day. My head is full of 
the most extravagant verses that ever entered a poet’s brain. 
Together with your score {The Lion of St. Mark) came a letter 
from Stein, whom this year has given me, among so many 
other good things, as a precious gift — a genuine new friend. 

“ In short — let us be hopeful, or to express myself better, in 
old Keller’s words : 

“ Drink on, ye eyes, drink to your utmost fill ; 

Drink of the golden plenty of the world ! ” 

We even began to laugh about the Lou affair, which 
indeed, apart from all its melancholy background, had 
many amusing aspects. My brother showed me a photo- 
graph taken at Orta, where Fraulein Salom4 is sitting in 
a little wheelbarrow, drawn by a team of two gentlemen 
— Nietzsche and R4e. “ This young lady fancies she is 
cleverer than us two together,” said my brother in jest. 
It was an indiscreet but very funny photograph, which 
no doubt gave rise to many of the mocking aphorisms 
directed against emancipated women, and at the time 
evoked all manner of pleasantries. Yet not even in 
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Zurich did I discuss the odious business with my brother. 
He had already hea-rd far more about it than I should 
have wished. “ Let it he buried,” I said at Zurich. He 
wrote to me a few weeks later from Mentone ; “ AH 
that occurred during the interlude in the writing of 
Zarathusira seems to me, in comparison with this huge 
and momentous undertaking, a remote absurdity, an 
inevitable satyr-play to accompany the tragic trilogy.* I 
am glad that this autumn 1 have learnt to laugh about 
it all, hut perhaps I could only do so because something 
had slipped from my memory. I can’t answer for its 
not recurring to me some fine day — no, I mean some very 
bad day.” 

The last days, however, of our stay at Zurich were 
darkened by a cloud. Feeling that we might never 
again he so undisturbed, my brother resolved to throw 
discretion to the winds, and to relate in detail the 
attempts of Forster’s girl friend and of Frau Overheck 
to set brother and sister at variance. Most of all this I 
now heard for the first time. My brother’s wrath was 
mainly directed against Frau Overbeck ; he held that 
from the first she had done all she could to lower me in 
his eyes, to make him distrust me, and to gain my place 
as his confidante. In this direction she had influenced 
Overbeck. Thus his last stay in BMe had been 
intolerable, and he could never bring himself to return 
to that city. Even when travelling to and from Italy, 
he preferred to take a roundabout route, so as not to 
touch BMe and come across Frau Overbeck. Overbeck 
realised this, and in 1887, wishing to meet my brother, 
he came under a plausible pretext to Zurich. 

To Overbeck he wrote — no doubt to Overbeck’s 
astonishment and his wife’s disgust : “ I have been here 
in Zurich (Pension Neptun) for a week, in order to meet 
my sister. We have had plenty of sunshine in the sky 

^ An allusion to the half -comic satyr- drama which accompanied every 
trilogy of tragedies in Greek dramatic performances. — T r. 
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and in our hearts. Since I left Nice I have never been 
so physically fit as here. . . . My sister is a splendid 
little creature ; next year I shall probably lose her for a 
long time, for she will cross the sea.” 

A few weeks later he writes to Overbeck : “ The most 
delightful feature of the year has been the sight of my 
sister. She has taken due notice of recent events, and — 
what I respect particularly— without any ill-feeling. I 
had not expected, and perhaps not deserved, to find our 
old cordial relations unimpaired.” The closing words 
refer to the adverse remarks he had made about me to 
the Overbecks. He was more depressed about this than 
I had ever seen him before, and I tried accordingly to 
make fight of the whole matter. I told him that as it 
sometimes relieved him to scold, I would not mind his 
scolding. He alluded to this in a subsequent letter, 
when he had again become angry through a misunder- 
standing. 

With the stay in Zurich the family jars, and at the 
same time the direct influence of Frau Overbeck, came 
to an end. Overbeck himself, feeling rather guilty, 
became really friendly towards my brother, and wrote 
him a letter which gave him great pleasure. Of his 
wife Overbeck went so far as to say that “ her interference 
in affairs of which she knew nothing was much to be 
regretted.” The excuse he made was that she thought 
she was doing Nietzsche a service by altering his views 
about his sister. She really had the extraordinary notion 
that she was better suited to be Nietzsche’s sister than I 
was. My brother writes to me : “ I am glad that the 
excellent Overbeck has taken your part, but his wife is 
not to be trusted. If I remember rightly, last year he 
gave me an entirely false description of the unhappy 
business. (How comes it that, as our dear mother says, 
we let ourselves be stirred up so easily by others ?) I 
say ‘ if I remember rightly,’ for my memory is quite at 
sea as regards the chronology of all those silly misunder- 
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standings.” To Privy Councillor Heinze he writes later : 
“ Thank Heaven, I still have the love of my nearest and 
dearest — even that was threatened by those who offered 
me their ‘ friendly services.' ” 

It has often been matter for surprise that my brother 
expressed himself in such contradictory terms about his 
friends and relatives. The primary reason was his bad 
memory. He had no precise recollection of earlier 
events, and impulsively gave voice to the mood of the 
moment— which had, however (as he often insisted) 
but a momentary value. With all the new spiritual ex- 
periences and discoveries which every day brought him, 
unimportant personal matters would slip from his mind 
or recur to it at a time when they were no longer clearly 
remembered. 

Another cause may he found in the attitude of the 
psychologist, who sometimes tests his experiences quite 
apart from their personal character. He himself makes 
this point plain : “ One who is so often by himself, and 
is thinking out ideas of all kinds night and day, and 
moreover (thanks to an unusual bent of mind) can see 
things not merely from two, but even from three or four 
sides — such a man passes a totally different verdict on 
his experiences.” This has been understood by few. 
Moreover, it has often been forgotten that my brother’s 
politeness, which he himself calls his “ roguish vice,” often 
led him to agree with others or to conceal the fact that 
he held a different view. It has often astonished me to 
see how some of his friends and acquaintances claimed 
the utmost freedom in criticising Nietzsche, but took it 
as a deadly insult when he allowed himself this free- 
dom towards them, and took a different view of their 
character and conduct. Freiherr von Gersdorff and I 
were the only ones who accepted praise and blame with 
the same degree of respect ; perhaps with a little 
scepticism, for we loved him so tenderly and at the same 
time knew quite well how susceptible he was to the 
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influence of others, and how even his most individual 
judgment in personal matters depended on the mood of 
the moment. We knew that he loved us in spite of all, 
although from his words it sometimes sounded otherwise. 

The family disputes had caused my brother more pain 
than the Overbecks suspected. . That is why at Zurich, 
when the trouble was all over, he became exuberantly 
happy and remained so for several months — a period 
clouded only by occasional difficulties with his publisher, 
which he took too much to heart. Accordingly, not only 
at Zurich, but also at Mentone, where he went at the 
end of October and lived in the Pension des Strangers, 
some of his most light-hearted poems, e.g.^ Mistral, were 
written. He had recovered his proud courage, and 
looked into the future with all the joy of victory. The 
fourth part of Zarathustra seems to me filled with this 
victorious spirit. 


CHAPTEE XVIII 


mvs SPAKE ZARATBUSTRA : PAET IV 

After the completion of the third part of Zarathustra 
in February, 1884, the author, as we have seen, long 
regarded the work as complete. From his memoranda 
and letters it is evident that Zarathustra was meant to 
close with that song of eternal recurrence. Nevertheless 
we find plans from the winter of 1883-84 for a continua- 
tion of Zarathustra, which are, however, not identical 
with the present fourth part. They were put aside, but 
appear from their contents as plans for a new Zarathustra 
in three or four parts. Finally, however, my brother 
was entirely occupied with his prose philosophical work, 
which was becoming more and more extensive. 

It was at Zurich that my brother first expressed his 
intention of continuing Zarathustra. As the disputes 
with the publisher Schmeitzner became more and more 
frequent, my brother proposed to look for a new publisher, 
who might be willing to buy the rights for all his works 
from Schmeitzner. When he went from Zurich to 
Mentone and made great advance with his continua- 
tion of Zarathustra, he wrote to me: “If all goes well, 
I shall need a publisher and printer for the fourth part 
in January. The sale must be effected by then, for I 
shall not be able to induce any publisher to print the 
fourth part if the other three are not in his hands. In 
all negotiations for the sale, not a word must be said of 
this fourth part or of the now inevitable fifth and sixth 
parts (it’s no good, before doing anything else I must 
deal my son Zarathustra his glorious death, otherwise he 
won’t leave me in peace).” 

From this letter we see that he then intended to write 
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a fourth, fifth and sixth part of Zaraihustra. Although 
he sometimes (perhaps in consideration of a new 
publisher) designates these parts as I., II., III., so that 
they would have formed a new work, the contents of the 
individual parts, as is clear from his notes, would have 
remained much the same. Accordingly the proposed 
Part IV. or I, was almost identical in substance with the 
present Part IV. ; Part V. was meant to contain the 
portrayal of the great noon, and Part VI. the narration 
of Zarathustra’s death and his influence on the loftiest 
vows and pledges of his devoted disciples. 

Although the notes only afibrd hints, they still show 
plainly that one point in particular was to be discussed 
in the sequel or in the new Zaraihustra : 

“ Who is to be master of the world ? This is the refrain 
of his practical philosophy. He saw that everywhere the slave, 
the lowest man, the herd, has been made master. Hence the 
first thing needed was to examine the existing types of higher 
men, and to ask why they had lost their mastery. 

“ In the first part we must explain the decline and its 
inevitable nature. How far the slave has become master, 
without having the master virtues. Aristocracy without the 
basis of race and purity. How men are monarchs without 
being the foremost of mankind.” 

Thus it is that in all the sketches for this fourth or first 
part the representatives of the higher men come to 
Zaraihustra. Yet some of his intentions in this respect 
were not carried out as he had planned. The following 
notes, on the other hand, outline the contents of 
Zaraihustra, Part IV., in its present form. 

“ In the fourth part it will be necessary to state exactly why 
it is now that the time of the great noon comes : in other 
words, a presentment of time, portrayed by the visits, but 
interpreted by Zarathustra. 

“ It will also be necessary to state exactly why the ‘ chosen 
people ’ first had to be created : — it consists of the successful, 
higher natures in contrast to the unsuccessful (characterised 
by the visitors) : to them only can Zarathustra speak of the 
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ultimate problems, to them only can he ascribe the energy for 
grasping this theory (they are strong and healthy and hard 
enough for that, above all noble enough !), to them only can he 
hand over the hammer that shall smite the world. 

“ Thus Part lY must consist of the following points : 

“ 1. The extreme danger of the higher type (here Zarathustra 
reminds us of his first appearance). 

“ 2. The good men now take sides against the higher men, 
against the exceptions : there lies the danger ! 

“ 3. All who are isolated, who have no training, who explain 
themselves wrongly, degenerate, and their degeneration 
becomes a reason against their existing. (‘ Neurosis of 
genius’ !) 

“ 4. Zarathustra must explain what he did when he advised 
the migration to the isles, and why he visited those isles. 
(Parts I. and II.) They were not yet ripe for his last 
revelations.” 

The notes contain drafts for some splendid discourses 
to his disciples. The fact that these were never carried 
out is much to he regretted, for they would have thrown 
light on many points in his philosophy. Thus he makes 
Zarathustra say : “ I deprived you of everything, of God, 
of duty — now you must stand the severest test of a 
noble nature. For here the way lies open for profli- 
gates — take care ! ” 

“ Zarathustra must spur on his disciples to world-con- 
quest : — the greatest danger, the noblest type of victory : 
their whole morality is a morality of war ; — the desire for 
absolute victory (even victory over themselves).” 

The following plan for a fourth part has its pathetic 
side, for it shows my brother patiently and happily 
waiting for the coming of his friends. Perhaps he wrote 
at the time when he hoped that Heinrich von Stein 
would tear himself away azid come over to his side. It 
was all in vain — his friends never came to him ! Yet ho 
may have seen, as in a vision, some of those who now 
reverentially climb the hill to the place where Zarathustra 
passed away. 
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1. Zarathustra thanking his animals and preparing them 
for guests. ‘ I am so overflowing with happiness, and have no 
one whom I can pay or even thank. So let me tender my 
thanks to you, my animals.’ The quiet patience of one who 
waits, in full reliance upon his friends. 

“2. The guests as lures to entice him away from his 
solitude. ‘ I have not come to help sufferers,' etc. 

3. The hermit-samt, the pious one. 

‘^4. Zarathustra sends out his animals as scouts. Alone, 
without prayer, without animals. The highest tension. 

“ 5. ^ They come ! ’ As the eagle and the snake are speak- 
ing, the lion Joins them ; — he weeps. Farewell to the cave for 
ever. 

A kind of festal procession. He marches with the four 
animals to the city. 

Failing in all attempts to find a publisher who would 
buy from Schmeitzner the rights of his works, Nietzsche 
decided to have this part printed at his own expense in 
forty copies for himself and his friends. In February, 
1885, the work was finished. It had been carried on, 
with various interruptions, at Zurich, Mentone and Nice. 
On February 14th, 1885, he writes to Peter Gast: 

Between ourselves, this last winter has borne new fruit, 
but I have no publisher, and above all I no longer find 
pleasure in seeing my books printed. The colossal 
stupidity of publishing such a work as my Zarathustra 
without being compelled to do so has been righteously 
paid in its own coin.’' At the time he called this work 
Noon and Eternity, and the present Part IV. Part J. : The 
Temptation of Zarathustra. 

He writes, again, to Gast on March 21st : 

“ You may perhaps shortly receive some proof-sheets : pray 
don’t be impatient, my dear fellow, but help me once more. It 
is the fourth and last part of Thus Spake Zarathustra: the 
title I put in my last letter to you was a forlorn hope with a 
view to a new publisher. I was looking for one, you know, and 
naturally could not have offered him a ' fourth part.’ For 
what I still have to say as poet-prophet, I need a different form 
from the one I have used hitherto : and it cost me a hard 
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struggle to decide upon such a title for the sake of a new 
publisher. Well, I didn’t find a publisher, so I am printing 
the last part at my own expense. There will only be a few 
copies, and the circulation will be entirely private. Please 
don’t say or write to anyone that there’s a fourth part of 
Zarathustra.” 

In other letters of this period he also styles this part 
the fourth and last, so that he must have given up the 
idea of a proper sequel to Zarathustra. In his note book, 
too, we find the entry : “ Hesolve ; I will talk prose and 
write no more Zarathustra.'^ At any rate he had the 
intention of beginning a new work, but perhaps (as he 
writes to Gast) in a different form, in his capacity of 
poet-prophet. 

My brother set apart the privately printed copies of the 
fourth part as gifts for his friends and for those “ who 
had deserved well of him.” Only seven copies did he 
find occasion to present under this latter heading — so 
lonely, so little understood was he in those days. This 
fourth part was not published until the Easter of 1892, 
seven years after the first private printing, and when the 
author was declared past hope of recovery. 

Zarathustra is the high water-mark of all that Nietzsche 
conceived and wrote as a poet. ' In his childhood and 
early youth he had devoted himself eagerly to poetry, 
and in his fourteenth year his poems already assume a 
form which justifies the inclusion of some of them in the 
collection “ Poems and Maxims.” 

We find in his works many sly reproaches and even 
passionate indictments addressed to poets. Those are 
written in the same, often scornful, vein of humour in 
which he was able to treat himself and his own , 
characteristics. In any case, he was perfectly conscious 
of being a poet as well as a philosopher and prose- 
writer. Thus he writes to Ilohde in February, 1884 : 

“ I have remained a poet in every sense of the term, 
although I have let myself be swayed pretty thoroughly 
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by the opposite of all poetizing.” During those years 
when Zarathustra was being composed, there grew in him 
secretly the joy of singing, and that heaven-storming 
poetic power which enabled him to fly “a thousand 
miles beyond all that has hitherto been called poetry.” 
Whatever my brother touched he endowed with new 
form and filled with the fire of his innermost experiences ; 
and accordingly he created for himself the new language 
of Zarathustra, conceived in the highest poetic ecstasy 
and written with his heart’s blood. 

This work is framed, as it were, by a number of poems 
which belong to the year preceding the first part and 
especially to the interval between the third and fourth 
parts, to that happy autumn of 1884. Even the 
Dionysos Dithyrambs were first conceived in that autumn, 
but they were not completed till 1886-1888. 

If we now look back at the thirty years of poetic de- 
velopment, we cannot but feel a deep melancholy. My 
brother, after all, remained the same man throughout, 
suffered from the same trials, sought to console himself 
for life’s troubles in the same way, and strove towards 
the same ideals. From first to last we find the sense of 
loneliness, of having no home, of being strongly drawn 
towards Nature ; a peculiar musical and lyrical mood, 
a yearning for sympathetic friends, a painful sense of 
being cut off from all that men are wont to take delight 
in, to love, desire, reverence, and fear. How he tries to 
conceal and make more endurable the melancholy sub- 
stratum of his nature and all his sad experiences, by 
means of sly irony, and all kinds of jokes, even coarse 
iokes ! And how he wings his way, with more and more 
powerful strokes, towards the heights — ^how from year 
to year his individual happiness, his lonely mountain- 
happiness, increases — ^until he reaches the summit in 
Thus Spake Zarathustra ! And how he loved that work, 
how deeply it moved him to hear the song of his own 
soul ! “ "^^enever I dip into my Zarathustra," he says. 
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“ I walk up and down my room for half-an-hour, unable 
to repress my sobs.” The figure of Zarathustra is the 
poet’s highest creation, it is a type of eternal beauty, of 
a divine transfiguration of the world — it is the superman 
himself. So the poet felt him to be, and he writes in 
Ecce Homo : “ Here, at every moment, man is surpassed, 
and the concept ‘ superman ’ becomes the greatest 
reality.” 



CHAPTER XIX 


PLANS AND TEAVBLS 

After completing the fourth part of Zarathustra my 
brother was again overcome by that fit of depression which 
always seized him after sxich an exceptional mental strain. 
This time, however, there were special reasons for making 
him feel sick at heart. Heinrich von Stein had dis- 
appointed us in our hope that he would attach himself to 
Nietzsche. One who knew both Wagner and Nietzsche 
well described humorously how Stein, under the magic 
of Nietzsche’s extraordinary personality, had almost 
forgotten the purpose for which he had been sent, with 
Cosima’s blessing, to Sils-Maria — namely, to bring 
Nietzsche back to the Bayreuth fold. It was only when 
the initial glamour wore off slightly that he remembered 
his mission, and in very tactless fashion — as is the way 
of such noble natures when they try to reconcile con- 
flicting sentiments — ^he made my brother the amazing 
suggestion that he should help to write a Wagner 
lexicon. “No one knows nowadays how to behave,” 
grumbled my brother in a letter to me. 

Only those who see from Nietzsche’s private notes 
how the later Wagner as thinker, philosopher and stylist 
almost reduced him to despair, can realise the humour, 
the tragic humour, of this proposal of Stein’s. My 
brother had ardently hoped that Stein would lay his 
own work aside in order to become his disciple and 
much-needed support, and it was painful to have to 
abandon this hope. He wrote in his note-book : “ Men 
who are destinies, who carry destinies in that they carry 
themselves, the whole company of heroic burden-bearers 
— ^how gladly would they for once enjoy a rest from 
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themselves! How they yearn for strong hearts and 
necks, in order to be rid of their sense of oppression, if 
only for a few hours 1 And how vainly they yearn !— - 
They wait : they look at all that passes : no one comes 
to meet them with a jot of suffering or passion : no one 
divines how intensely they wait. At last they learn their 
first bit of worldly wisdom-r-to wait no longer : and 
then their second — to be affable and discreet, to endure 
everyone and everything, in a word, to endure even a 
little more than they have hitherto endured.” 

And he had a good deal to endure in those days. At 
the end of the winter he was dissatisfied with his fellow- 
boarders and with Nice itselL Ho writes : “ As a per- 
manency Nice is impossible — the big town, the intolerable 
noise of traffic, and so forth. What is moi'e, I am sick 
of my fellow-boarders. The company is really too low- 
class, and one hardly dares to look and see how one’s 
dear neighbour at table uses his knife and fork. As for 
the conversation that goes on at nnials, the less said the 
better. I think regrettully of my isolation in Genoa. 
True, I lived there in the poorest style, but I was not 
surrounded by a mediocre mob of Germans : it was a 
nobler life, and it suited mo better.” 

Accordingly he looked forward with impatience to the 
printing of Zarathustra, Part IV., and on March 80th, 
1885, he writes to Gast : 

“ It’s strange, but I can’t romembor ever having felt fhamre 
at undertaking a journey to any particular spot. This time, 
however, the thought that I shall soon be in Venice and with 
you is refreshing and delightful, it is like the hope of con- 
valescence to some long-suffering invalid. I have made the 
discovery that Venice is the only place that has satisfied me 
and done me good. . . . The scenery at Sils-Maria is just 
the thing for me, but the village itself, I am sorry to say, is 
not. If only I could preserve a proper solitude and hermitage 
there ! But — the place is coming into fashion. . . . 

“ If you only know how alone in the world I am now, and 
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one’s face now and then frona sheer disgust ! Happily the 
crazy father of Zarathustra has something of his son’s good 
manners. 

“But if I come to Venice and to you, there’ll be an 
end for some time of ‘politeness’ and ‘sense of humour ’ 
and ‘ disgust ’ and the whole damned Nice-ness— eh, dear 
friend?” 

Yet this stay in Venice did not turn out so pleasantly 
as had been anticipated. He was usually in excellent 
spirits when at Venice, but this time Peter Gast cast a 
damper. In his letters Fritz spoke of Gast in very 
angry terms, saying that he did not come forward, 
showed no energy, and so forth. He complained, too, of 
many personal matters, e.g., that Gast had been no help 
to him in looking for a suitable place to live in. For 
these reasons he left Gast more than usual to his 
composing, went for lonely walks, or associated with 
acquaintances, old and new, whom he met by chance. 

To Forster, who had sent him a letter from Naumburg, 
he writes : 

“ At last I am settled : I have presence of mind, presence of 
inkstand, and everything requisite for writing a letter. So 
here goes ! 

“ Now and then a good day drops down to me from the 
skies : so it happened lately, when I was once more in the 
only town I love. And it was just then, among all the good 
gifts of my first morning on the Piazza of San Marco, that 
your letter came to hand. I could not have read it at a more 
auspicious moment. 

“ Well, it can’t be helped, my sister will go into ‘ the wide, 
wide world ’ with you, my dear Doctor. Love is leading the 
Lama — apologies ! I have called her that up to now — into 
many dangers, it seems, far from home, into a life full of 
temptations. Some things will go well, others badly : on the 
whole, she has a heroic future before her. So have I: it 
seems that this is characteristic of our stock. And if love 
leads her in a less ‘ abstract ’ form than it leads me, perhaps 
she has a better taste, and has chosen ‘ the better part ’ : 
namely, Herr Bernhard Forster. In such matters, women 
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are shrewder than men. We men run after Hruth’ and 
similar pallid beauties, and if we get on at all, we get to the 
point of doubting whether we are capable of loving anyone at 
all from the bottom of our hearts. This, to conclude from 
letters and other psychological documents, has not been my 
sister’s fate. 

This is not to be taken as a sigh on my part, but as an 
objection to the over-flattering tone of your letter. If we love 
a thing, we should love its seamy side as well (life is so 
arranged, it seems to me, that we pay too dear for everything). 
To quote my son Zarathustra, ^ every evil thing has its two 
good facets,’ and whatever may befall you, my dear Doctor, 
my sister will help you to find ‘ the good facets ’ and a clear 
sky. This, too, seems characteristic of our stock,” 

My brother would on no account come to my wedding, 
and wrote me a touching letter : 

“ My dear Lama, for the day that is to decide your destiny 
(and no one can wish you happiness and prosperity and good 
omens more sincerely than I) — for this day I must draw up a 
sort of balance-sheet for my own life. Henceforth your mind 
and heart will, of course, be occupied with quite different 
affairs from those of your brother. It is only natural that you 
should come more and more to share your husband’s way of 
thinking, which is very far from being mine, however much I 
may find in it to praise and respect. To show you, however, 
how much care and consideration a verdict on your brother 
needs, I am telling you to-day, in token of my great affection 
for you, wherein lie the difficulties of my position. From 
childhood upwards I have so far found no one with whom I 
have so much trouble on my conscience. This compels me 
to-day, as at all times — so far as can be done, and often 
with much bad temper — to portray myself under some schedule 
or other of the human types at present permitted and under- 
stood. It is an article of my creed that one can only thrive 
among men of the same disposition and desires (this extends 
even to food and care of the body); that I have no such 
parallel is my misfortune. My career at the university was a 
tiresome attempt to adapt myself to a wrong environment; 
my attachment to Wagner was a similar attempt, but in an 
opposite direction. Almost all my human relations have arisen 
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from fits of horror at being lonely : Overbeck, as well as E^e 
and Malwida — I was absurdly happy when I found or thought 
I had found some little point in common with any one of them. 

I have countless humiliating memories of such attacks of weak- 
ness, of occasions when solitude was simply more than I could 
bear. Then, consider my illness, which always makes me 
feel so terribly disheartened — it is not for nothing that I have 
been so ill (and even now rather ill, that is to say, depressed) — 
it is only because I lack the proper environment, and always 
have to play a little comedy, instead of gaining health from 
contact with men. Hence I don’t look upon myself in the 
least as a reserved or secretive or suspicious person : on the 
contrary ! If I were, I should suffer less. But it is not so 
easy to impart ourselves, however much we may wish to do so : 
we must find someone to whom it is possible to impart ourselves. 
The feeling that in me there is something remote and alien, 
that I give certain words a unique flavour, that I have a 
richly-coloured, deceptive foreground, this very feeling, of 
which I have lately heard from various quarters, is the 
subtlest form of ‘ understanding ’ that I have yet come across. 
All that I have so far written is foreground — to my own mind 
it must all be placed in inverted commas. Very dangerous 
are the things I have had to handle, and if in popular style 
I at one time recommend Schopenhauer or Wagner to the 
Germans, at another conceive Zarathustra, I not only regain 
my health by such feats, but also build up barricades, behind 
which I can once more sit for a long time in peace.” 

In the spring he began his notes for Beyond Good and 
Evil. As for my marriage, he felt (not without cause) 
that he had partly contributed to this unwished-for 
event, by implying at times that I could do him no 
further service. He was now troubled at the idea that I 
should have to go away so far from Germany. It cuts 
me to the quick; this spring is one of the gloomiest 
springs of my life,’' he writes to our mother. Quite 
unjustly, he regarded Forster as unsuited for colonisa- 
tion : ''a historian of art, a public schoolmaster as 
coloniser seems to me simply ridiculous,” he would often 
say to our mother, who shared his anxieties as to my 
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marriage. He writes to her : “ I cannot see how his 

future will shape. Personally I am too aristocratic to 
put myself on the same footing, legally and socially, as 
twenty peasant families, in the way he proposes to do. 
Under such conditions the man who is most ready-witted 
and has the strongest will gains the upper hand ; and in 
both these respects German savants are poorly equipped. 
Vegetable diet, as Dr. F. understands it, only makes 
such people easier to irritate and put out of humour. 
Look at the carnivorous English — that’s the race which 
has so far been best at colonising. Phlegm and roast 
beef form the recipe for such enterprises.” 

As a matter of fact my husband, with all his vegeta- 
rianism and book-learning, did possess will-power, and 
readiness of wit, and was marked out by Nature as 
leader and ruler of a community. Moreover, the colony 
was not founded on any principle of equality. This 
proved impracticable from the first, since it was princi- 
pally poor people who came to us ; they received land 
from us as a gift and lived on the advances that we made. 

Happily, my brother’s stay at Sils-Maria, after Venice, 
turned out far pleasanter than many previous summers. 
He had the companionship of his “ dear trio ” of ladies, 
Madame de Mansouroflf and Mrs. and Miss Fynn, while 
an elderly German lady offered herself for writing from 
dictation. Thus he was kept from writing and reading. 
Even the idea of my departure for Paraguay began to 
please him, and he actually thought of going there some 
time himself. He writes to Overbeck ; “ Between our- 
selves, I have many cares on my mind — and also some 
curious desires, regarding this very new world of 
Paraguay. Any moment Europe may become impossible 
for me ; and perhaps in that distant country there’ll be 
a bough for a stray bird like me (as I have written ‘ I 
hang on a crooked bough,’ etc.).” 

AU through the summer of 1885, my brother was 
considering whether he could come to us in Germany, in 
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order to become more intimately acquainted with my 
husband and say good-bye to both of us before our depar- 
ture for Paraguay in 1 8 8 6. Being generally in good health 
during the summer of 1885, he had plunged deep into 
work, and naturally this proved bad for his eyes. 
He was trying to express his main ideas more and more 
clearly, and the effort sometimes cost him sleepless 
nights. Could he succeed in making his philosophy 
intelligible to others 1 This was his constant care, and 
now that he felt himself to be on the right track, he 
thought it inadvisable to interrupt his work by a journey. 
Moreover, much as he wished to see me and talk to me 
before our going away, he dreaded the emotional scene 
of a personal farewell. These various sentiments are 
illustrated in the following letter to my mother and 
myself (September 6th) : 

“ My dear ones, — Your charming gifts and enticing eatables 
have come to hand — alas, there was no need of allurements ! 
You can’t imagine what a cruel home sickness has long been 
torturing me and trying to persuade me to make the journey 
North. Then there are other spells to lure me in your 
direction ; for instance, the fact that in all probability the Lion 
of St. Mark — that opera which is as balm to my soul — will be 
produced this summer in Dresden. For all that, it’s no good ! 
it’s no good ! I am an unlucky dog in the matter of health, as 
you know, and with all my precautions things have gone badly 
this year. The reason is that I burden myself with too many 
duties and scruples, such as could only be endured by the 
rudest animal health. Perhaps you don’t quite understand, 
but, you can believe me, I suffer from this night and day. 
You know, too, that I can put a good face upon it, and from 
time to time even have fits of happiness and devil-may-care 
cheerfulness. But for that, I should long since have ceased to 
live. It is very hard for me not to see the Lama before she 
starts — it cuts me to the quick. Yet I think it is better so — 
and not only for my own sake. A meeting might make it 
clear, all too clear, how isolated your Fritz now feels — for I 
have by now got rid of all my friends, without exception — and 
how he is actually living in a land more distant, more foreign, 
L.N. R 
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more inaccessible than Paraguay. But we should all show a 
brave face to each other, for we have no light tasks before us. 
This summer in Sils-Maria I have often spoken favourably 
about my brother-in-law’s scheme, both to Germans and 
foreigners ; and now that he has withdrawn from a movement 
which, like every negative effort, may well involve the danger 
of demoralising a noble nature, I am quite interested in his 
enterprise and wish him all success. The Lama will get on all 
right, no doubt of that (only it worries me to think that from 
love for her husband she eats too little meat — ‘ the same thing 
doesn’t suit everyone ’ — apologies !).... Sils remains my 
summer quarter — that’s settled, thanks to some alterations for 
the benefit of my eyes. Now I must fix upon my winter 
quarters; I shall first try Florence. With love and tears, 
your Fritz.” 

Yet a week after writing the above he was on the 
way to us after all. “ A business matter, which seemed 
to make a personal settlement advisable,” he said, 
jestingly, “ came to the aid of my own inclinations.” 
He stayed in Germany about seven weeks, dividing his 
time between Naumburg and Leipzig. He writes to 
Overbeck : 

“ Greetings from Leipzig ! This will come to you as a 
surprise. But I couldn’t resist one more visit to Germany 
(where there is nothing that either my body or my soul needs 
any further) so as to be with my brother and sister again — 
perhaps for the last time ! For in January or February the 
new colonists start off, happily not alone, but in a numerous 
and respectable company. I haven’t seen Dr. Forster, he’s 
still in Westphalia. ... As regards his character, I am pleased 
to hear a universal chorus of praise (for I wanted to get an 
average notion of his reputation through friend and foe alike). 
Generally speaking, there are good reasons for distrusting the 
anti-Semites. Their cause, by the way, is more popular than 
one thinks from a distance: it seems to me to be warmly 
espoused, in particular, by the whole Prussian nobility. — I 
have examined the question of colonising Paraguay, not 
without an idea at the back of my mind that I might find a 
haven there for myself. But this intention I have now 
entirely given up ; it doesn’t suit my climatic requirements. 
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Otherwise the whole scheme is exceedingly sound. It’s a 
splendid hit of land for German agriculturists, and any 
Westphalian or Pomeranian, if he doesn’t expect an Eldorado, 
may sail there with every confidence. Whether it’s the right 
place for my sister and her husband is another matter. I 
confess that this question causes my mother and myself much 
uneasiness. Another source of anxiety is my mother’s beiag 
left alone. Perhaps she will live for a part of the year with 
me, say in Venice. That would be an excellent thing for me, 
for with my bodily condition and semi-blindness I need some- 
one to look after me more and more — ^to say nothing of my 
spiritual isolation, from which with the best will I can- no 
longer be drawn. I regard this as my lot, and will learn not 
to look upon this lot as a misfortune.” 

All through our walks and talks of that autumn we 
had the melancholy feeling that we should never be able 
to speak to each other in the same way again. My 
brother told me more than ever before of the inner 
connexion of his ideas. I did not understand much at 
the time, but the sound of his voice, the expression of 
his face is still a beloved memory. I must be deeply 
grateful to him for the sacrifice he made ; for it was 
most difficult for him to tell of the thoughts that lay 
nearest his heart. He preferred to be silent even about 
painful personal experiences, and hence arose those 
misunderstandings between us in the years 1882-1884. 
How far harder it was to speak of the teachings he 
proposed to offer to humanity ! It was only the likeli- 
hood that we should not see each other again for many 
years, if at aU, which led him to speak to me of his 
momentous plans. 

I, on my side, had revelations to make. The little 
“ treasure-chest ” in which I secretly collected the 
memoranda which he neglected and wished to have 
burnt, had now become a fairly large box. This I now 
showed him, begging him earnestly not to consign any- 
thing to the flames. He looked at the contents with 
astonishment, and said with deep emotion : “ My whole 
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youth ! ” He had almost forgotten the very existence of 
these MSS., nay, in aU the wealth of his teeming brain 
he had scarcely remembered ever having written them. 
I read him some splendid extracts, and specified the 
period when each was written. “ Sister,” he said, “you 
are born to be my biographer. All this belongs to you, 
and when you come back you will find some additions I 
have made.” I deprecated the notion, remarking that I 
would never write a book (he alludes playfully to this in 
certain aphorisms), and that he must write his life 
himself, a task for which he had already made some 
preparations. “ Why yes, I will,” he answered thought- 
fully. When he came to Naumburg in the spring of 
1886, he put one or two MSS. into the box, but after- 
wards, until my return from Paraguay in 1893, the box 
was forgotten. 

As if to cheat ourselves into dispelling the sense of 
melancholy, we also built many a castle in the air for his 
future, which was to me such a source of anxiety. As I 
dreaded his isolation more than anything, and knew that 
he was an excellent teacher for young men of talent, I 
reverted to my old proposal that he should give lectures, 
free from the bias of his more esoteric doctrines, in some 
university. In the spring of 1885 I had already paved 
the way for this in many quarters, and had written to 
him on the subject. He replies : “ Your proposals for the 
future sound very attractive, and I cannot thank you 
enough for the loving care to which they bear witness. 
I am becoming too blind to do much reading or writing. 
Every day I get enough ideas to fill two stout volumes 
by a German professor, but I have no one fit to receive 
the stuff. There is so much that is unorthodox, so much 
that would hurt other people. I admit that I should be 
glad to deliver a lecture now and then, with due regard 
for the conventions, as a moralist and ‘ educator ’ who 
has no bee in his bonnet ; but undergraduates are so 
stupid, and Professors are still stupider. And where 
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should I give them 1 In Jena 1 There’s no place that I 
now care to live in, except Venice.” In the autumn of 
that year we arrived at a similar negative result, although 
we had some thoughts of Zurich. Finally we discussed 
many literary and business matters, among others a re- 
modelling and continuation of Human, All Too Human. 
It was, however, already doubtful whether it would not 
be better to write a sequel to some other book, e.g., 
Baum of Bay. We went to Leipzig together, to look 
for a new publisher. My brother wished to break with 
Schmeitzner, who besides his previous offences was now 
continually telling him that “ the public refused to read 
his aphorisms.” On this journey Fritz told me that he 
had already completed a good part of the book he 
proposed to offer to the new publisher. 

After his stay in Naumburg and Leipzig, which this 
time suited him fairly well (“ It did me good,” he writes, 
“ to be with you, my dear ones ”), he began to look about 
him for some winter resort other than Nice. His last 
winter there was a painful memory. First he went to 
Munich, where he spent many pleasant hours with his 
old friend Freiherr von Seydlitz. From Munich he 
passed on to Florence, where he really intended to stay — 
that is to say, in the neighbourhood, at Yallombrosa or 
at Paradisino, which lies higher. Both had been recom- 
mended him by a Herr Lansky, but were presumably 
not suited for late autumn, so that he abandoned the 
idea. On Florence he writes to Freiherr von Seydlitz : 
“ In Florence I surprised the Astronomer in his 
observatory, which commands a glorious view of city, 
valley and river. Will you believe that in his room he 
had the well-thumbed writings of your humble servant, 
and that this white-haired old man enthusiastically 
recited passages from Human, All Too Human ? The 
picture of this noble and perfect hermit-life was the most 
precious gift that Florence had to offer me — and at the 
same time the sharpest sting, a sting of conscience. For 
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obviously this lonely investigator had advanced further 
in the wisdom of life (and not only in the discovery of 
comets and nebulae) than your friend.” 

Great was our astonishment when we suddenly received 
a postcard (November 11th), not from Florence, but 
from Nice. “ Don’t let it be too much of a shock to 
you to hear of the Hamlet mole from Nice instead of 
Vallombrosa (‘ Valley of the Shadows ’). It has been 
very valuable to test the air of Leipzig, Munich, Florence, 
Genoa and Nice almost simultaneously. You can’t 
imagine how easily Nice has won the prize in this 
competition. As before, I am at the Pension de Genfeve ; 
it has become very charming through alterations in 
building and upholstering. My neighbour at table is a 
bishop, a Monsignore, who can speak • German. — Your 
devoted Prince Squirrel.” (This was a name that 
recalled childhood’s days ; he now revived it with 
reference to his rapid changes of residence.) 

Some weeks later he writes : “I feel as if I wei’e in 
Nice for the first time ; at any rate I know how to make 
use of the beautiful elements that suit me, and to ignore 
the rest. The glorious air, the delicate colouring, the 
indescribable sunniness — it all has an inspiring effect, on 
me at any rate. In this congenial climate, my brain is 
worth ten times more than in Leipzig or Zurich. There’s 
no question that every year (every winter, that is to say) 
I advance a step forward towards health — towards brain- 
health, if not eye-health. The prospect of lectures in 
Zurich is very inviting, but for many reasons I must not 
look at it too closely.” In particular, the climate of 
Zurich seemed to him unsuitable : “ one can’t pack the 
sky of Nice, with its 220 cloudless days, into one’s trunk, 
and carry it about like a portable stove.” 

Towards Christmas, however, the high spirits which 
Nice had caused were already somewhat on the wane. 
He had worked hard at the new book and strained his 
eyesight. Moreover, he hankered after the joys of a 
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Christmas at home, which in my case was to be the first 
in Europe for many a long year. In the following, as in 
other letters of this chapter, he calls illness what most 
people would call depression. Perhaps this was due to 
reports which showed him how sadly his writings were 
misunderstood. He writes to me (December 20th, 
1885) : 

‘^My dear Lama, — I hope none of my letters has gone 
astray ; I can no longer control their despatch. I have been 
rather at a standstill of late, since my health has not been 
good. I don’t like to say much about this, so it’s better to 
give up writing letters. I have now spent seven years in 
solitude, and my opinion is that I am not really cut out for 
the part of a recluse. Now that I cannot see any chance of 
getting rid of this loneliness, such a weariness of life suddenly 
comes over me almost every week that it makes me ill. My 
diet seems to me quite sensible ; at midday I take bread and 
milk, and at six I have dinner in the Pension de Geneve 
where the cookery suits my digestion. I no longer need 
sleeping-draughts ; at any rate, the pint of Munich Kindl- 
Brau beer which I often drink seems to me rather a digestive, it 
doesn’t make me sleepy. I now have an antipathy to grog. 
I am sorry to say that my room is too cold, now that the 
thermometer occasionally falls to 4 degrees below zero 
[Centigrade]. Then again, I am horribly disturbed by music — 
there’s a child that strums its scales, while behind me there’s 
a violinist and a cornet-player. I do indeed hope for an 
improvement, but not for this winter, which I merely want 
to last out. The worst of it is that I am entirely lacking in 
social resources of the better sort, so that I hardly know any 
human being whom I should care to have living here with 
me. I should indeed like Gast, because he is the only 
musician whose taste I can relish, and because he knows how 
to live like a hermit, in simple fashion. But I need more 
than some occasional music. 

“ I have received a delightful little machine for beating up 
eggs. I have not used it yet — can you tell me what sort of a 
saucepan is needed ? It will be jolly to use and will remind 
me pleasantly of you. How stupid that I no longer have any- 
one with whom I can laugh ! If I were rich enough and in 
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better health, I should emigrate to Japan, only so as to have 
gaiety around me. (To my astonishment I find that Seydlitz 
has suffered the same spiritual change, he is the first 
Japanese German — read the enclosed newspaper cuttings.) 
I like to be in Venice, because one might easily lead a 
Japanese existence there— some of the necessary conditions 
are to be found. The rest of Europa is gloomy and pessi- 
mistic ; the ghastly corruption of music by Wagner is only a 
single instance of the general corruption and misery. 

“Now Christmas has come round again, and it’s sad to 
think that I am still condemned, as for seven years past, to 
live like a pariah or a Cynic misanthrope. No one troubles 
any longer about brightening my existence, the Lama has 
‘ something better to do ’ — at any rate, enough to do ! All 
my old acquaintances have become stale and hard. When I 
reflect how I have always taken pot-luck, I shudder at the 
future, foreseeing as I do the kind of men with whom I shall 
have to take pot-luck, at the prospect of being driven by that 
hunger which makes the devil eat flies. — A cheerful Christmas 
letter, this ! ” 

As a matter of fact this letter, which made me feel very- 
sad, did indeed seem to him too melancholy and too much 
spiced with grim humour ; for a few days later he writes 
us a cheerful Christmas letter, to which I must add the 
explanation that on his last visit I had given him the 
playful nickname of “ our famous animal ” : 

“My dear ones, — The weather is glorious, so your ‘ animal ’ 
must once more look pleasant, although it has had some very 
gloomy days and nights. But Christmas was indeed a day of 
rejoicing. At midday I got your dear presents, and in a twink- 
ling the chain was about my neck, and the pretty little calendar 
in my waistcoat pocket. If there was money in the letter, 
as Mother writes, it has disappeared. Please pardon your poor 
blind animal, who undid the parcel in the street ; I was looking 
very eagerly for the letter. I hope some poor old woman was 
near and thus found her ‘ Christ-child ’ in the street. — Then I 
drove to my peninsula of St. Jean, took a long walk round the 
coast and finally sat down among some young soldiers, who 
were playing bowls. Fresh roses and geraniums in the hedges, 
and everything green and warm ; not in the least Northern. 
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Here your animal drank three big glasses of a sweet local 
wine, and was just a wee bit tipsy ; at any rate when the waves 
came too near, I said to them * Butsch ! Bufcsch ! Butsch ! ’ as 
one says to fowls. Then I went back to Nice and had a regal 
dinner at my boarding-house ; there was a big Christmas-tree, 
with lighted tapers. Fancy, I have found a fashionable baker 
who knows what is meant by ‘ curd-cakes ’ ! He tells me that 
the King of Wiirttemberg ordered one for his birthday. The 
word ‘ regal ’ made me think of this. 

“ I have been ill for a day or two, so the letter remained 
unfinished. In the meantime Overbeck wrote to say that 
Eohde has been offered a post at Leipzig. Will he accept it, 
I wonder ? It’s curious to think that everyone I know is now 
going to Leipzig or its neighbourhood. This makes me feel 
that I am not quite homeless. After all, it was pleasant in 
Leipzig last spring; a little melancholy, but — like all the joys 
of life for a man of my sort — tinged with a faint rose-fragrance 
of the irrecoverable past. 

Sooner or later, my eyes will be unable to endure anything 
but forest air ; but old friends will have to live near these 
‘ forests.’ — I see that by a decree of the Leipzig city council, 
war has been declared on garlic — this is the only form of 
anti-Semitism which smells good to your old cosmopolitan 
rhinoceros. Apologies ! Tour ever loving F. 

“P.S. — I have learnt to sleep again — without sleeping- 
draughts ! ” 

In spite of all my husband’s assurances that he would 
not expose me to excessively trying conditions, my 
brother continued to be anxious about my future, and to 
express his conviction that some other career would have 
suited me far better. I should have been only too glad 
to take him with us ; and indeed, in order to connect 
him in some concrete fashion with this new world, I 
proposed that, like some relatives of my husband, he 
should buy a plot of land in our future colony for J615. 
He found the proposal very diverting : 

‘‘Dear old Lama,” he writes, “I have just received your 
charming proposal. If it can serve in any way to make your 
husband think well of that incorrigible European and anti- 
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anti-Semite, your retiring brother Fritz (though no doubt he 
has something better to do than trouble about me), I will 
gladly follow in Fraulein Alwinchen Forster’s footsteps, and 
beg you to make me a South American landowner under 
similar conditions : with this reservation, however — that the 
bit of land is not called ‘ Friedrichsland ’ or ‘ Friedrichsgrove ’ 
(because at present I have no wish to die and be buried there), 
but, in memory of the name I have given you, Lamaland. 

“ Seriously speaking, I would send you all I have, if it could 
help to bring you back again soon. All who know and love you 
think it would be far better if you were spared this experiment. 
However suitable that country may be for German colonisation, 
no one can say that you two ought to be the colonists. There 
seems to be some danger there for a Lama who is accustomed 
to a comfortable civilisation and thrives best under such 
conditions. All this heating of the emotions is too tropical, 
and in my opinion, not even healthy, for a Lama (or in general 
for our family type, whose art lies in the reconciliation of 
contrasts) : one remains younger and more handsome if one 
does not hate or suspect. Moreover, it seems to me that your 
nature is more suited to a Germanic movement here in 
Europe : just as the wife of Dr. Forster, who, as I felt again in 
reading his essay on education, has a natural mission as a 
German educational director — and not (if you will excuse my 
saying so) as organiser of a movement which is three parts 
bad. What is now urgently needed in Germany is independent 
educational establishments, which actively oppose the State 
system of slave-drilling. The confidence reposed in Dr. Forster 
by the German nobility appears to me a suflScient guarantee 
that under his guidance some such sort of Schnepfental or 
Hofwyl (you remember ? where old Vischer was trained) would 
be a success. But over there, among peasants, ■ in contact 
with Germans who are possibly embittered and envenomed, 
and in any case impossible — well, there is every reason for 
anxiety. The great stupid sea in between ! and whenever news 
of a hurricane is brought, your brother will be angry and 
wonder how the Lama came to rush into such an adventure. 
I compose myself as best I can, but every day and especially 
in the evening I am overpowered with melancholy — just 
because the Lama is running away and giving up her brother’s 
traditions. Well, it’s no use grumbling ; life is an experiment, 
and, do what we will, we pay too high a price for it. Go on, 
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my dear Lama, and now that you have made up your mind, 

face the future courageously ! Your P.” 

His various adverse and sceptical comments on the 
colonial enterprise have been much misunderstood, and it 
is for this reason that I dwell upon the matter. On the 
one hand there was his brotherly concern, on the other 
hand his hostility towards anti-Semitism. The latter 
idea I tried to combat as much as possible, for the fact is 
that the anti-Semitic party did nothing whatever for my 
husband’s colony. In answer to my protest, my brother 
says ; “ You say that New Germany has no connexion 
with anti-Semitism, but I know for certain that the 
colonising scheme is essentially anti-Semitic. I know 
this from that Corres'pondenzhlatt [Correspondence JowrnaV], 
which is circulated in secret and is sent only to the most 
trustworthy members of the party. (I hope your husband 
doesn’t show it you, it’s becoming more and more 
unpleasant.) Still, I think it’s quite likely that the 
party only talks about the colony, and does nothing.” 

This last observation was perfectly right, and in fact 
his view of the whole project was remarkably accurate. 
He was wrong only about the coloniser, for my husband 
displayed an unusual talent for the work. I still hear 
from Paraguay, on good authority, that if Forster had not 
died so young, the colony of New Germany would have 
been all that he projected — ^that with his eminent gifts 
for colonising he would have attained all that he hoped 
to attain for the glory of Germany. On the other hand 
Prince Bismarck is reproached with not having used a 
man of such colonising ability for German colonies at 
home and abroad. In such matters the English show 
more insight and experience. 

It was a pity that my brother had taken it into his 
head that not only his anti-Semitic publisher Schmeitzner 
but his connexion with Forster was doing harm to him 
and his works : “ The whole German press has main- 
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tained a dead silence about my works — ‘ since then ! ’ says 
Overbeck.” He himself found his occasional reproaches 
against me unfair, for I was as little of an anti-Semite 
as one can possibly be. I think that, to be a real anti- 
Semite in feeling, one must come from a different 
environment to ours. My brother and I had spent our 
whole childhood in a strongly Conservative circle, and the 
Conservatives in the Prussian Diet at the time were led 
and very ably represented by a Jew, Professor Stahl of 
Halle. All through our childhood we never met a single 
Jew, and there were none in Naumburg. We had a 
great respect for Mendelssohn and his sister, and I was 
a particular admirer of Disraeli, whose novels I had read, 
and whose career — an account of which I had read some- 
where — impressed me profoundly. My brother, indeed, 
knew little of Disraeli : he did not read English books 
with facility. I still regret this, for Disraeli is such a 
wonderful instance of the will to power. How, then, 
could I have become a real anti-Semite ? One would 
need different experiences for that, perhaps one would 
have to live in Berlin. My brother writes, indeed ; 
“You say you have married Forster the coloniser, not 
Forster the anti-Semite. That is true, but in the eyes 
of the world Forster will remain the head of the anti- 
Semitic party to the end of his days.” But for this, my 
brother would have entirely approved of the bold project. 
He thought, however, that the connexion would damage 
his reputation “ as if he were publicly decrying a move- 
ment that he favoured in private.” In one of his letters 
to me he touches upon his general views on anti-Semitism 
(May 3rd, 1888) : “ . . . Once more I am dealing with 
my whole attitude towards anti-Semitism or the anti- 
Semites. I can find a good deal to say in their favour, 
since there are so many among them worthy of all respect, 
efficient and strong-willed persons. Yet this does not 
prevent me from waging war upon anti-Semitism — nay 
rather, it compels me to fight a movement which wastes 
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and weakens so much, vital power. But remember this : 
where I despise, I wage no war ! ” 

How much loyalty there was in my brother’s nature 
is shown particularly by his remaining so loyal towards 
me, although there were many persons and circumstances 
that tended to make him otherwise. In 1888 he writes : 
“ Strange ! You are the only person in whom, instinc- 
tively as it were, I place unqualified trust. Your modest 
way of suggesting hypotheses leads superficial people to 
assume that you are not sure of your ground. Moreover^ 
you seem too proud or too maladroit to defend yourself 
and your hypotheses — ^perhaps because you are so con- 
vinced of the truth of what you say that you cannot 
realise that there might be any doubt in the matter. 
In the end I found, as always, that every word you said 
was right, every doubt you raised was justified.” 

The most remarkable thing, however, is that my 
brother entrusted me with his literary arrangements, not 
only several times by word of mouth, but also in writing, 
and that, too, at a time when the Overbecks’ machinations 
against me were at their height. After that return 
journey from Borne in 1883, when we planned the forma- 
tion of the archives (which was entrusted to me), he wrote : 
“ My ‘ future ’ is to me the darkest thing in the world ; 
but as I have still much to do, I ought to regard this 
completion of my task as my ‘ future,’ and leave every- 
thing else to you and the gods.” Even the temporary 
estrangements which followed did not shake this confi- 
dence : in 1882-1884 he was always saying: “Lisbeth 
must do that,” " the Lama may think that over.” In 
March, 1888, he once more lays stress upon the tie of 
blood which drew us together. “ How strongly I feel, in 
all that you say and do, that we belong to the same 
stock. You understand more of me than others do, 
becatise we come of the same parentage. This fits in 
very well with my ‘ philosophy.’ ” But it must not be 
assumed that my brother from youth upwards confided 
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in me as to Ms pMlosopMcal schemes and opinions. 
Careful as he was to refrain from burdening friends and 
disciples with ideas that they could not grasp, he would 
have regarded it as most injudicious to entrust a sister, 
several years younger than himself, and living part of the 
year in a North German provincial town amid extremely 
pious circles, with ideas that suited neither her training 
nor her environment. Moreover, to my brother’s joy and 
sorrow alike, I remained outwardly and inwardly youthful 
long past my youth. He would often sigh : ‘ ‘ Oh, Lisbeth, 
if only you would become a sceptical old dame ! ” We were 
always looking forward to a time when we should both 
be old, as to a time when I should have become versed 
in his philosophy and we should thoroughly understand 
each other. I venture to give from one of his letters a 
passage, which, though far too flattering to me, seems so 
characteristic for my brother’s relation towards others : 

“ It was with great satisfaction that I read my brother-in- 
law’s eulogy of his ‘ incomparable wife.’ I am proud to have 
trained you. Very few women would surmount these excep- 
tional difficulties with so much courage, contentment and 
cheerfulness. But a little less modesty, please ! Don’t forget 
that the herd demands picturesque people, i.e., those whose 
talents, aims and successes make a picture of such thick and 
obvious strokes as to be recognisable to the dullest eye. The 
herd has a great respect for the poseur, for one who can strike 
attitudes — a thing we both hate doing. It is only an intellect 
of a more refined type that can understand the shame of the 
aristocrat, who hides his best and highest qualities under a 
simple exterior. I am sure that very few of the people over 
there have any notion of how you try to realise your ideals 
— with what ruthlessness towards yourselves, with what 
passionate determination. All I ask myself is ; are these ideals 
worth so much sacrifice? I am afraid you will have many 
disappointments to overcome ! Ultimately you’ll become a 
sceptical old dame, without having lost your pluck, and be a 
fit companion for your sceptical old brother. How we’ll laugh 
then over the confounded idealism of our youth — but perhaps 
with tears in our laughter ! ” 
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FBOM BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL TO THE GENEALOGY OF 

MORALS 

While composing the several parts of Zaraihustra, 
Nietzsche had once more taken up the ideas that had 
occupied him in Dawn of Day and The Joyful Wisdom. 
.Indirectly, of course, these studies bore an intimate 
relation to Zarathustra, for, as my brother so justly 
observes, “We philosophers have no right to make each 
of our works stand by itself, either in its errors or in its 
truths. As inevitably as the fruit of a tree, our ideas 
and values, our ayes and noes and ifs and whethers grow 
out of us in close kinship, as products of one will, one 
health, one soil and one sun.” 

His memoranda of the years 1883-1885 apparently 
contain plans for various books. For one, called Morality 
for Moralists and The Innocence of Becoming a Signpost 
towards the Emancipation from Morality, the notes are 
particularly copious. In the summer of 1884, however, 
preparations for his chief philosophical work, afterwards 
called The Will to Power, took pride of place. As we 
have already seen, this prose masterpiece, the counter- 
part of his poetical masterpiece Zarathustra, was to be 
worked at for six years. His notes contain the following 
fundamental views to be expounded in the book : 

"First Principle. All the valuations that have obtained 
hitherto proceed from a false, spurious science ; they are no 
longer binding, even if they have become a matter of sentiment, 
of instinct, of conscience. 

“ Second Principle. Instead of faith, which is no longer 
possible for us, we set above us a strong will, which establishes 
a preliminary series of values, as a tentative axiom, so that we 
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may see how far we can get thereby, like sailors on an 
unknown sea- As a matter of fact, all that ‘ faith ’ was 
nothing more than this, but the training of the intellect was 
formerly too defective to endure our noble caution. 

“ Third Principle. Courage of head and heart is the 
distinctive mark of us Europeans : a courage gained in the 
conflict of many opinions. Great suppleness in the combat 
with religions that have become subtle in argument, and a 
stubborn severity, nay cruelty. Vivisection is a test : he who 
cannot stand the tost is not of our company, and usually 
there are other signs that he is not one of us, {e.g., Zollner). 

“ Fourth Principle. Mathematics consists of definitions and 
of conclusions drawn from definitions. The things it treats 
of do not exist. The truth of its conclusions depends upon the 
accuracy of logical thinking. If mathematics is applied, the 
same thing happens as with ‘ moans and end ’ explanations : 
reality is classified and simplified — i.e., falsified. 

“Fifth Principle. What we believe most firmly, all that 
depends on a priori reasoning, is none the more certain for 
being so firmly believed. It may turn out to be nothing more 
than a necessity for the existence of our species — some sort of 
basic assumption. Hence other beings might have different 
basic assumptions, c.g., four dimensions. Yet all these 
assumptions might be false — or rather, how far could any- 
thing be ‘ true in itself ’ ? That is fundamental nonsense ! 

“ Sixth Principle. We should by now have become manly 
enough not to cheat ourselves regarding our position as human 
beings. We must exercise our capacities to their utmost 
limits, and try to gain the greatest measure of power over 
material things. We must recognise that the danger is 
tremendous, and that chance has so far been the ruling factor. 

“ Seventh Principle. The task of world-ruling is at hand, 
and with it the question, how do we wish to shape the future 
of humanity? We need new tables of values ! We must fight 
the champions of the old ‘ eternal ’ values, which they regard 
as the highest concern of humanity ! 

“ Eighth Principle. But where shall we find our imperative ? ^ 
There is no ‘ thou shalt ’, there is only the ‘ I must ’ of the 
conqueror, the creator.” 

After the appearance of Zarathustra, however, he had 

^ AUiiding to the ** categorical imperative of Kani — T b. 
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felt too clearly that the complete failure of the public to 
understand this book was principally due to the fact that 
his new problems had been set forth in a somewhat 
ciyptic form. He saw it would probably be necessary to 
publish some book that would serve to prepare the world 
for the chief prose work, in order that the latter should 
not be open to the same misunderstanding. In the 
spring of 1885 he accordingly began upon a work that 
was to summarise his new problems and at the same time 
serve as a sort of glossary to Zarathustra. The book was 
begun in Venice and finished at Sils-Maria, and he 
intended to insert the following preface : 

“ This book is made up from notes ■which I wrote during 
the composition of Thm Spake Zarathustra, or rather in the 
intervals between the three parts : partly as a recreation, 
partly as an opportunity for listening to myself and justifying 
myself in the midst of a highly venturesome and exacting 
enterprise. If ever anything arose out of itself, by what used 
to be called ‘ inspiration ’ — without model, example, relativity 
or design — it is this Zarathustra. The present book, an off- 
shoot of Zarathustra, may be used for a similar purpose, or as 
a tortuous footpath, ever and anon untraceable, leading to that 
wild and dangerous country from which the ‘ book for all and 
none ’ took its origin. This ‘ Prelude to a Philosophy of the 
Future,’ if not attempting to serve as a commentary to the 
teaching of Zarathustra, ,may perhaps claim to be a sort 
of glossary, in which, somewhere or other, all the important 
new concepts of the parent work are introduced and defined.” 

Before the name “ Beyond Good and E'vil ” was con- 
ceived, Nietzsche had ideas of connecting it through 
its title ■with pre’vious works. Thus he thought of re- 
modelling Human, All Too Human — a book ■with which he 
was always dissatisfied in later years — and making it an 
introduction to a general presentment of his philosophy. 
On closer consideration, however, it was clear that too 
many of his earlier views had been discarded. Still, 
traces of the proposed fusion of Beyond Good and Evil 
with Human, All Too Human are stiU. apparent. The 
L.N. s 
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first few aphorisms deal with the same themes ; e.g., the 
second aphorism, with the question “How could any- 
thing originate out of its opposite ? ” refers to the first 
aphorism of Human, All Too Human, and is certainly the 
result of a fresh handling of the same problems. In 
short my brother always held the view that his books 
served, as it were, as milestones to mark his intellectual 
development, and that this fact ought not to be dis- 
guised by re-modelling. A later plan, to publish the 
new book as a second volume of Dawn of Day, was also 
found impracticable, and in the winter of 1885-86 the 
manuscript received the title of Beyond Good and Evil. 
Negotiations had been set on foot witli the firm of Veit 
and Co., and, with the warm support of Professor Max 
Heinze, these seemed likely to be successful. My brother 
writes to us in a cheerful strain : “ I have a publisher ; 
that’s the upshot of a long palaver. Last night I just 
undressed for bed when I chanced to see a letter that 
had been pushed under my door (in triie rustic fashion !). 
It was from Credner, and his explanation delighted me 
so much that I could not help dancing a jig in my night- 
shirt,” It turned out, however, that my brother’s joy 
was an illusion, and that all the negotiations had been a 
mere waste of time, for the head of the above-named 
firm retracted the promise he had given my brother. 
Poor Fritz accordingly had to make fresh attempts to 
find a publisher, but these all proved failures. On 
the 21st April he writes to Peter Gast : “ Re my MS. — 
negotiations with the Berlin publisher C. Ileymons {i.e., 
the firm of Carl Duncker) are still going on. Even if 
these, too, come to nothing, it won’t be altogether a bad 
thing for me. For it’s a horrifying book that has gushed 
forth from my soul this time — very black, almost a 
cuttle-fish. I feel as if I had taken some creature ' by 
the horns,’ but it’s certainly no ‘ bull.’ ” 

As the negotiations with the Berlin firm also proved 
abortive, he wrote to us sadly that there was nothing 
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more for him to do but “tie a bit of string round the 
MS. and put it aside.” 

From Nice my brother first went to Venice, but 
remained there only for a veiy short time. A sudden 
longing to see his friend Erwin Rohde and his familiar 
Leipzig impelled him to hasten to that city, aud at the 
same time to look up our dear mother in her loneliness at 
Naumburg. He found her very cheerful and busy with 
various schemes which made her forget her loneliness. 
The melancholy result of the visit to Leipzig will be 
detailed in the chapter on “Friendship.” Nevertheless, 
he took advantage of his stay there to settle various 
business matters. He was tired of looking for a publisher, 
and decided to have his MS. printed “ in the same lordly 
fashion ” as Zarathmtra, Part IV., i.e., at his own expense. 
The only difference was that the latter book had been 
printed for private circulation only, whereas 'Beyond Good 
and Evil was to he published to the world at large. 
Early in June, 1886, he entrusted the printing and 
publishing to the firm of C. G. Naumann. The printing 
was not completed till the end of August. 

The production of the book had been hampered by 
internal as well as external difficulties. He writes from 
Sils-Maria to Peter Gast (July 20th, 1886) ; “You will 
fully understand the difficulty I had this time in speaking 
(nay more, in finding the plane from which I could speak) 
immediately after Zarathustra; but now that I can see 
the book pretty clearly before me, I feel that I have 
shown no less cleverness than courage in overcoming the 
difficulty. In order to be able to speak of an ‘ideal,’ 
you know, one must create a distance and a lower plane; 
here the type ‘ free spirit,’ which I had already sketched 
out, did me yeoman service.” 

This type of the free spirit, which recurs in Beyond 
Good and Evil, forms a sort of connecting link with the 
period of Human, All Too Human. The perspectives, 
however, have become far more extensive and definite. 
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In the earlier period there was still a sceptical testing of 
the foundations on which the structure of his general 
outlook was to be reared ; but now the plan was entirely- 
finished, the foundations had been laid, and the materials 
were there, in splendid blocks and fragments, ready for 
building. 

We find a private memorandum of my brother’s, which 
roughly depicts the train of thought underlying Beyond 
Good and Evil : 

“ Starting from a presentment of life (which is not a desire 
for self-preservation, hut a desire for groivth), I have made a 
survey of the root-instincts underlying the political, social and 
intellectual movements in Europe. The conclusions are : 

“ (1) that underneath the fundamental differences between 
philosophers there exists a certain affinity ; all are un- 
consciously led by veiled moi-al purposes, or, to put it more 
plainly, by jtopular ideals ; — that in consequence the moral 
problem is more radical than the problem of theoretic 
knowledge ; 

“ (2) that we need an entire change of perspective, in order 
to see clearly the prejudice of morality and of all popular 
ideals, for which purpose all sorts of free (i.e., non-moral) 
spirits can be used ; 

“(8) that Christianity, as a plebeian ideal, tends with its 
ethical system to mar the stronger, more highly developed, 
more manly types, and favours a herd-type of humanity: 
that it serves as a preparation for the democratic way of 
thinking ; 

“ (4) that science advances hand in hand with the movement 
for eqmlity, — is, in fact, democracy; that all the virtues of 
the savants reject a caste organisation ; 

“ (5) that democracy in Europe merely amounts to a glorified 
breeding of slaves, who must be dominated by a strong race, 
in order to be able to endure their own slavery ; 

“(6) that aristocracy arises only under long and severe 
pressure (mastery of the world).” 

On the period following the composition of Zaraihustra, 
and on Beyond Good and Evil itself, Nietzsche writes in 
Ecce Homo : 
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My mission for the next few years was now defined as 
clearly as possible. Now that the affirmative part of my task 
was finished, it was necessary to state and work out the 
negative side ; to transvalue all previous values, to wage the 
great war, to conjure up the day when that war would be 
decided. I include in this category the careful search for 
kindred spirits, for those who from strength would offer me a 
helping hand in the work of destruction. From this time 
onward all my writings are fish-hooks: may I say that I 
know as much about fishing as anyone does? If nothing 
was caught, the fault is not mine. There were no fish to 
catch. . . , 

“ This book is in all its essentials a criticism of modernity, 
of modern art, not even excluding modern politics ; it also 
gives indications for a countertype which is anything but 
modern, an aristocratic, a yea-saying type. In the latter 
sense the book is a school for gentlemen, a word to which I 
give a deeper and more spiritual meaning than it has ever 
borne. One must have a good deal of courage to be able even 
to endure this conception ; one must not know what it is to be 
afraid. . . . All the things of which our age is proud are 
regarded as a contradiction of this type, almost as bad 
manners; e.g., the famous ‘objectivity/ the ‘ sympathy with 
all that suffers,’ the ‘historical sense,’ with its deference 
towards foreign taste, its belly-crawling before facts, ‘the 
scientific spirit.’ When it is remembered that the book comes 
after Zarathustra, the regimen of diet to which it owes its 
existence may perhaps be guessed. My eye, perverted by the 
necessity of looking very far into the distance — Zarathustra is 
more long-sighted even than the Tsar — is here compelled to 
take a clear view of time, of the things that lie near us and 
around us.” 

Beyond Good and Evil has also been called a school 
for aristocrats, because the question “ What does 
‘ aristocratic ’ mean ? is one of the main themes handled 
in the book. Aristocracy appears as a new ideal, and 
the value of this analysis for our age is appraised in an 
excellent study by Georg Simmel : 

“ The assumption underlying Nietzsche’s whole system of 
ideals is what in personal matters he calls ‘distance.’ In 
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contrast with all democratic and socialist thinkers, Nietzsche 
believes firmly in the difference, established by Nature, 
between higher and lower types, between those who can 
advance and those who cannot, between masters and slaves. 
These differences cannot be removed, and this is as it should 
be, for it is on them that all culture and development is 
based. He considers culture impossible, except on a foundation 
of slavery — whether ancient slavery or medieval serfdom or 
the modern system of hired labour. The extent to which 
inferior forms of property, comfort and culture exist among 
the masses is no evidence for the development of our species, 
which rather measures itself by the highest standard that 
has hitherto been reached — reached perhaps solely by one 
individual. ^ If ye wish to banish the great contrasts and 
differences of caste, then ye must also banish passionate love, 
high thinking, and the feeling of independence ! ’ 

** Another point that marks off this theory of aristocracy 
from all previous theories is this : that it is not conceived as 
an expedient for the welfare of society, that it implies no 
‘aristocratic socialism.’ No, it is an end in itself; the 
evolution of the aristocrat is the justification for the existence 
of a society, and not vice versct In this complete rejection of 
a social purpose for aristocracy, we see the difference between 
the interests of society and the interests of the species, which 
modern sentiment is wont to regard as responsible for all its 
members. In all too impartial fashion, perhaps, we think 
that the absolute values of mankind are enhanced by raising 
the social values, the values of the masses, of average humanity, 
of the lower orders. This belief may possibly be right, but it 
cannot be taken for granted. It must be weighed in the 
balance with this Nietzschean belief, that the life of our 
species has its sole value in intensity of those qualities which 
are the distinguishing mark of its highest types. Perhaps, 
however, neither of these views is capable of proof, and we 
here find ourselves faced with one of those ultimate decisions 
which cannot rest upon evidence, since they are formed by 
the intuitive rather than the rational element in the human 
soul. 

“With this emphasising of distance Nietzsche has intro- 
duced a category of values which, however effective it may be 
in actual life, has been so far practically unknown in the 
realm of ethics: to wit, aristocracy. This is a value that 
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cannot be entirely reduced to the terms of any other; a 
primitive unit of valuation, which, it must be admitted, cannot 
be intelligibly described save by a composite portrait of 
numerous features. ‘ The aristocratic type of man feels that 
he creates his own values ; he needs no external approval. 
The most prominent characteristics of the type are the sense 
of fulness, of superabundant power, the consciousness of a 
wealth that would fain give of its plenty. The aristocrat 
respects in himself the man of power, who even has power 
over himself and reveres all that is stern and hard. — The 
aristocratic soul admits that there are others with rights equal 
to its own ; so soon as it is clear about this question of rank, 
it moves among these equals with the same sureness in shame 
and tender reverence that it shows in intercourse with itself.’ 
The sense of difference implied in the aristocratic value on 
the one hand excludes all possibility of confounding oneself 
with others and making oneself cheap ; on the other hand it 
ensures that the aristocrat will not be lured away from his 
self-sufficiency and reserve. Aristocracy represents a unique 
combination of feelings of difference, based upon a haughty 
rejection of all equalisation. Even more than beauty it is a 
quality that may be shared by natures which in other respects 
are utterly unlike. I think that only in this ideal of aris- 
tocracy, with its peculiar depth and strength, can we find the 
central point to which all the lines of Nietzsche’s thought 
converge. , . . 

‘‘ This excellent analysis may be tested from history. Let us 
ask ourselves wherein historians will recognise the greatness 
of the nineteenth century. Surely not in the fact that the 
masses were better fed and housed than ever before, but in the 
fact that men of commanding talents made important in- 
ventions, and that stars of the first magnitude, such as 
Napoleon, Goethe, Bismarck, Wagner and Nietzsche adorned 
its heavens. The attempt is often made nowadays to regard 
the great individual as the product of some wide popular 
movement ; but whoever has known the joy and sorrow of 
watching the growth of a man of genius and the effect of his 
ideas must acknowledge that such a theory is quite un- 
tenable. The masses are only the material with which the 
great individual forges his weapons. He gives the masses a 
direction and a goal, and sets up for them new tables of values 
which, it must be confessed, they often woefully misinterpret ; 
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but ‘ even in a mean, paltry life some chords of great lives 
of the past are heard ; every system of values has its origin in 
the great movements of individual souls.’ ” 

It will thus be understood that my brother felt it his 
duty to set up the loftiest and most successful exemplars 
of humanity as the highest goal, in contrast to the present- 
day ideals of the greatest good of the greatest number. 
This higher type, like everything rare, is exposed to 
terrible dangers: 

“ There are perhaps few more poignant regrets than that of 
seeing an exceptional man lose his track and degenerate ; but 
whoever has an eye for the extraordinary way in which the 
hidden possibilities of mankind have so far been ruled by 
chance, in all the tangle of national destinies, national com- 
binations and separations, feels a sorrow to which no other 
sorrow can be compared ; for at a single glance he realises all 
that training might have done for mankind with a happy union 
of scattered forces and tasks — he sees by what miserable 
accidents many a great movement in the making is suddenly 
arrested and shattered. . . . The sinking of humanity in the 
scale down to that which the socialistic dreamers regard as the 
man of the future, as their ideal ! — this degeneration and 
reduction of man into the perfect herd-animal is ptmihle. But 
he who has fully realised what this possibility means, feels a 
loathing beyond any other loathing that men can know.” 

No, only tbe deified man can bo our goal — not the 
prosperous hex'd-animal ! Even the more modest type of 
the godlike man, the man of aristocratic nature who knows 
and practises reverence and the good forms that always 
imply a culture of head and heart, would be a more 
desirable and inspiring goal than “ the man of the 
people.” Before Nietzsche’s vi.sion there hovered such a 
difi'erent type of national leader from that nowadays 
glorified by the petty fashion of the day ! “ To spur on 

humanity to ventures and experiments by which new 
types and super-types of man may perhaps be bred ; that 
needs leadei's, masterful, bold and aristocratic men with 
a comprehensive and inventive mode of thought such as 
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no one, perhaps, has hitherto possessed. The vision of 
such leaders is always hovering before me : the means of 
producing them, the ideas which shall enable them to 
endure the terrible weight of such a responsibility — this 
is what has mainly occupied my mind for the last twenty 
years.” 

My brother foresaw two paths and two world-move- 
ments for the immediate future : the one would result in 
a universal levelhng, and the other — his movement — 
would aim at banishing the ideal of equality and setting 
up men of commanding power. This goal, however, can 
never be reached unless a caste-division is recognised ; 
rulers and servants need entirely different systems of 
values, entirely different moral ideas, each class in 
accordance with its nature and its aim. 

“My philosophy is based upon a caste-division, not upon an 
individual morality. The sense of the herd shall prevail among 
the herd, but shall not invade any other sphere ; the leaders 
of the herd need a fundamentally different valuation for their 
actions. ... 

“My system must be distinguished both from the indi- 
vidualists and from the coUectivist system of ethics, for even 
the former does not recognise caste-division, and wishes to 
give every individual the same rights. I concern myself, not 
with the degree of freedom to be granted to this or that man, 
or to the whole community ; but with the degree of poirerthat 
this man shall exert over that, or over the whole community ; 
and I consider how far sacrifice of freedom, even an enslave- 
ment, supplies a foundation for the rearing of a higher type.” 

Through this problem of caste-division, he felt that 
after long, unconscious groping he was gaining real 
insight into the nature of the world : 

“ So it must be for everyone whose task takes bodily shape 
and * comes into the world * : the secret inevitableness of this 
task will sway all his individual destinies, like a lengthy preg- 
nancy, long before he has seen it face to face and learnt its 
real name. Let us assume that it is the problem of caste- 
division, of which I can say that it is my problem : now, in 
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the noonday of my life, I see what preparations (and even 
masquerades) were needed, before the problem could rise up 
before me : — and how I had to go through the most various 
and contradictory crises of happiness and sorrow, in soul and 
body — like a spiritual adventurer and world-navigator — pene- 
trating everywhere, testing everything to the full, purifying 
everything of its temporary and accidental elements — till I had 
a right to say to myself : ‘ Here is a new problem ! 1 see & 
ladder, and I seize every one of its rungs ! ’ ” 

Yet to the ordinary person, who had not been through 
the same intimate experiences, he did not concede the 
right to discuss these problems or pass judgment on 
them : 

“ These are my verdicts : and because I print them, that 
does not mean that I give anyone the right to utter them as 
his own. I am far from regarding them as common property, 
and if anyone lays his hands on them, I will give him a sharp 
rap over the knuckles. There is one phrase that has a dis- 
agreeble ring in an age of ‘ equal rights for all ’ : that phrase 
is ‘ caste-division.’ ” 

It had^been my brother’s intention, so soon as Beyond 
Good and Evil was finished, to work with might and 
main' at his chief philosophical work. Suddenly, however, 
we see him occupied with a retrospect of his whole literary 
development, such as he had indeed felt to be necessary 
a year earlier, instead of pursuing the above work with 
his usual tempestuous energy and cheerful confidence. 
He must have realised himself that this policy of looking 
back would arouse some astonishment, and accordingly, 
in an aphorism of Beyond Good and Evil, he answers a 
possible question on the subject : “ This will not do ! 
What ? Isn’t he stepping back ? — ^Yes ! But you 
understand him very little, if you complain about this. 
He is stepping back, like everyone who wants to take a 
long jump. . . .” 

The impulse to this lengthy retrospect was furnished by 
a new edition of his writings, which he had earnestly 
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desired a year earlier. The difficulties he had had with 
E. Schmeitzner led him to hope that for the demand he 
wished to make of the publisher he could regain possession 
of his earlier writings. The lawsuit which arose out of 
these disputes was settled in 1885 by a compromise, my 
brother receiving the sum owing to him from the 
publisher. Fritz did not like the idea that his whole 
literary output had “ slipped out of his hands,” but in the 
end he acquiesced, recognising that it would be very 
difficult for him to find a new publisher. As it was, his 
works had had a most chequered career. The Birth of 
Tragedy and the first and second of the Thoughts out of 
Season had been brought out by E. W. Fritzsch of Leipzig, 
but the books written between 1874 and 1884 had been 
published by E. Schmeitzner of Chemnitz, who had also 
taken over the remainder of Fritzsch’s publications. 
From 1884 onwards, for reasons already detailed, my 
brother had all his writings printed at his own expense. 
In 1886 Herr E. Schmeitzner, wishing to undertake 
fresh business enterprises, looked for a publisher to whom 
he could sell the whole edition of my brother’s works. 
Finally, in the summer of that year the firm of E. W. 
Fritzsch took over all the earlier books, with the exception 
of the two printed at my brother’s expense. Thus The 
Birth of Tragedy and the two first Thoughts out of Season 
returned to their old home. 

My brother had been sorely tried by all these publish- 
ing disputes, and was now very glad that Herr Fritzsch 
had been willing to buy the 62 hundredweight of his 
earlier writings. He regretted, however, that the pur- 
chase had not been fully settled drufing his stay at 
Leipzig, so that he could not personally advise Herr 
Fritzsch. Much as he hated having to talk to publishers 
about his books, he hated still more having to write to 
them on the subject. He found it “ simply disgusting ” 
that he should have to praise his books to publishers, 
who otherwise would not have had the courage to bring 
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them out. “ But one will do anything for one’s 
children,” he said with a sigh, when we spoke of his 
publishing troubles. Accordingly he at last decided in 
1886 to expound his plans to Herr Fritzsch in writing, 
so that the latter might gain some advantage from the 
publication of his books. 

In the course of a long letter he asked Herr Fritzsch 
whether, now that title pages, etc., were being reprinted 
for the new edition, involving a good deal of work for 
the binders, it would not be advisable to publish the 
numerous existing copies as “ new editions, enlarged by 
a preface, etc.” “ You will observe,” he wrote, “ that 
there is no preface to Human, All Too Human, Dawn of Day 
or The Joyful Wisdom. When these books were written, 
I had good reasons for imposing silence on myself — 
I still stood too near them, too much ‘ inside,’ and hardly 
knew what I had done. Now that I myself can most 
accurately state the peculiar and incomparable qualities 
of these works, and show how they inaugurate a new 
literature for Germany (the prelude to a moral self-train- 
ing and self- culture, such as the Germans have so far 
lacked), I could gladly bring myself to add some such 
retrospective prefaces. My writings represent an un- 
broken line of development, which will not be only my 
personal experience and destiny. I am merely the 
pioneer ; a generation that is soon to come will under- 
stand from its own nature the experiences I have been 
through, and will have a proper palate for my books. 
The prefaces might give a clear summary of the invitable 
features of such an evolution.” 

My brother now decided to spend the next few months 
on thinking out these prefaces, and the publisher gladly 
fell in with his proposals, although the author had to 
bear the considerable expense of the alterations and 
reprinting. As Nietzsche had called these prefaces a 
signpost to his ideas, Fritzsch made the counter-proposal 
that they might perhaps be printed together in one 
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volume. My brother seems to have thought over this 
proposal, but he answers ; “A separate little volume 
containing nothing but ‘ prefaces ’ would be in bad taste. 
That terrible prefatory word ‘ I ’ is only endxrrable if 
it is not to be found in the rest of the book ; it has no 
right to be anywhere but in the preface.” 

For this work of preface writing he summarises the 
contents of his writings in apt and concise fashion : 

“ Birth of Tragedy : metaphysics for artists. 

“ David Strauss : the philistine of culture. Disgust. 

“ Advantages and Drawbacks of History : life and history — a 
basic problem. 

“ Schopenhauer as Educator : the philosophical hermit. 

‘ Education.’ 

“ Richard Wagner at Bayreuth : the artist-hermit. What may 
be learnt from Wagner. 

“ Human, All Too Human: the free spirit. 

“ Miscellaneous Maxims and Opinions : the pessimist of the 
intellect. 

“ The Wanderer and His Shadow : solitude as a problem. 

“ Dawn of Day : morality as a sum of prejudices. 

“Joyful Wisdom: a mocking at European moralism. The 
prospect of overcoming. What would be the nature of a man 
who lived beyond ? — Zarathustra.” 

My brother frankly set special store by two of these 
later prefaces to his works : the prefaces to The Birth of 
Tragedy and Human, All Too Human. There was so much 
in his whole evolution that was unconscious, and all this 
now became clear in this retrospect. He could, however, 
confidently trust to the guidance of his deepest instincts, 
even if he did not see till afterwards whither he was 
going, sometimes by circuitous routes. He writes on the 
point to Gast (August, 1883) ; “ Meanwhile I have made 
out sketches for a ‘ morahty for moralists,’ and have 
corrected myself on many points. The unconscious, 
unintentional sequence and consistency of ideas in the 
motley mass of my later books fills me with amazement ; 
we can’t get away from ourselves, so we must have the 
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courage to let oui'selves go a long way.” In looking 
backwards, he now came to regard The Birth of Tragedy, 
in spite of many blunders, as the most important of his 
youthful works, as the one which most thoroughly, if 
somewhat dimly, expressed his inmost being. On the 
other hand, some things in Hum, an, All Too Human seemed 
to him a sort of aberration, or an excessive contrast to 
his previous work. This was due to the vexation and 
disappointment which the Wagnerian music and his 
extraordinary love and veneration for Wagner had 
entailed. Nevertheless, these aberrations, he felt, were 
absolutely necessary for the course of his development. 
In sending the MS. of the preface to the publisher, he 
writes from Sils-Maria (August 16th, 1886) : “The bit of 
psychology which this preface contains might well be 
interesting enough in itself to launch the book ; it is an 
essential contribution to the intelligent study of my books 
and to the personal development, not easy to understand, 
which underlies those books. I wrote it in the last 
months of my winter stay in Nice, except for a few 
touches added in the Engadine. I suggest that this 
volume should be the first that you put into circulation ; 
it is the easiest of all to understand, and the best pre- 
paration for my philosophy. It has friends in the 
United States, in Holland, in Italy and above all in 
France.” 

In the autumn of 1886 my brother went from Sils- 
Maria to Ruta on the Italian Riviera. He liked the 
place immensely, and would no doubt have stayed 
longer had he not been driven away by uncongenial 
society. In a letter to Peter Gast (October, 1886) he 
gives a delightful account of the district : “ Just a line 
from this wonderful nook, where I think I would rather 
see you than in Munich even. Picture to yourself an 
island in the ^gean archipelago, with forests and 
mountains scattered about haphazard, that by some 
accident has one day swum to the mainland and cannot 
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get back again. There is something Greek about it, no 
doubt of that ; on the other hand, something piratical, 
sudden, hidden, dangerous ; finally, at a lonely corner, a 
bit of tropical pine-forest, that takes you out of Europe, 
something Brazilian, so I am told by a neighbour at table 
who has been round the world several times. Never 
have I lounged about so much, marooned and forgotten 
like some Bobinson Crusoe. Sometimes I make a fire in 
the forest ; and then, to see the pure, restless flame with 
its white-grey belly, rise up against the cloudless sky — 
heather all around, and that lovely October colouring 
that can give you a hundred different yellows — ah, such 
a St. Martin’s summer happiness would be something 
for you, as much as or perhaps more than for me ! ” He 
had already come upon the place in January, 1883, on a 
walk from Rapallo in the early morning, and alludes to 
this in Zarathustra : “ So spake Zarathustra to himself as 
he climbed the mouutain, comforting his heart with 
stern saws : for he was wounded in spirit more than 
ever before. And as he came to the summit of the ridge, 
lo, there lay the other sea spread out before him ; and 
he stopped and for a long space was silent. But the 
night on this summit was cold and clear and bright with 
stars.” 

Many of the new prefaces to his books, and also the 
fifth book of The Joyful Wisdom, were written at Ruta. 
In looking through his works he had felt that this one 
needed rounding off, and accordingly added the fifth 
part, We Fearless Ones. Here we have an example of 
how lavish my brother was with his wealth of thought 
and expression. He was busily engaged upon The Will 
to Power; but he did not scruple to take the finest 
aphorisms from the material he had prepared and use 
them for rounding off an old book. With what splendid 
extravagance he would squander his ideas, knowing all 
the time that every new sun, every day of hard work meant 
a heavy drain on his resources ! And being himself so 
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richly endowed with intellectual gifts, he saw Nature 
everywhere as prodigal and superabundant. It seemed 
to him a paltry view to regard life as a struggle for 
existence : “ This struggle does occur, but only as an 
exception : the general aspect of life is not one of poverty 
and hunger, but of wealth, of luxuriance, nay of absurd 
prodigality.” 

In the course of this revision nay brother enlarged the 
prelude to The Joyful Wisdom, entitled Jest, Cunning and 
Revenge, by adding a number of maxims, and he also 
included at the end a collection of poems which he had 
always looked upon as belonging to The Joyful Wisdom. 
He writes on the subject : “ The Songs of Prince Free-as-a- 
Bird, written for the most part in Sicily, are expressly 
meant to remind the reader of that Proven 9 al concep- 
tion, la gaya scienza, of that combination of minstrel, 
knight and free spirit, whereby that wonderful early 
culture of the Provencals rises superior to all dubious 
cultures ; the last poem in particular To the Mistral, a 
devil-may-care dancing song, in which (by your leave !) 
we dance away from morality, is a perfect bit of 
Provencalism.” 

In December, 1886, he returned to Nice to spend the 
winter there. He was still engaged upon his prefaces, 
but was very dissatisfied with the hesitating methods of 
his publisher Fritzsch, who was proceeding very slowly 
with the new edition. By January, 1887, when The Will 
to Power was well under way, my brother for his part 
seems to have completed the revision, for he writes to 
me about it retrospectively on the 26th of that month. 
(For a long time we had not heard from each other, 
since the cholera in the Argentine cut off Paraguay from 
that country and therefore from the rest of the world.) 

“ Thursday afternoon, when I was out for a walk and just 
thinking of my distant Lama, resolving to write a letter to 
her, a stranger came up to me and said, ‘ Madame Gazzola 
has letters for you, sir.’ I- went at once to Madame Gazzola 
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— ah, a ga:2za ladra ^ of evil memory from last winter — and 
behold, there was a letter in the South American Lama’s 
unmistakable handwriting ! Many thanks ! It was very 
welcome, for the cholera reports in the papers had made me 
anxious for a sign of life from you. The best thing in your 
dear letter is the hope, the rainbow promise, of seeing you 
again four years from now, and that, too, here in Nice. Nice, 
by the way, seems to be not without attractions even for spoilt 
South Americans ; we always have visitors from there ; this 
winter, for instance, a military bigwig from Montevideo, and 
also the President of Argentina. Just at this time, when 
Europe has been turned into an iceberg and a polar bear, 
our strip of the Eiviera deserves three stars of distinction. 
Not a flake of snow so far; and if the distant mountains 
round Nice have had a powdering of white, we may look upon 
that as one of the toilet devices of this Southern beauty and 
enchantress, rather than as one of her spiteful tricks (of which 
she has a good many, too, comme beaute et comme femme !) 
What a good thing that I am not in Munich ! Seydlitz 
informed me the other day of an incredibly stupid thing that 
has happened to him : they have made him president of the 
Wagner Society. It must be a result of that eternal, gloomy, 
icy, damp, sunless German winter. . . . Herr Gast, after long 
boredom in Teneriffe, has gone back to his hermit life in 
Venice. From Eome I hear (through Malwida and General 
Simon) that the streets are ankle-deep in mud, they envy me my 
clean Nice. In short, every philosophic marmot, that whistles 
away its summer in the Engadine — for the marmot does 
whistle, that’s all it can do in the way of music — is now 
hibernating once more in Nice : and very sensible too, Q.E.D. 
I am told, by the way, that I have never looked so well as this 
winter. As a matter of fact, I’m still far short of real health : 
but I remember a whole afternoon when I felt well, and there’s 
no doubt that every winter for the last seven years I’ve been 
making a stride in the direction of perfect health. Let us 
hope that, if I live long enough, I shall reach that goal, if 
only in hoary old age, as a tottering greybeard of wisdom. 
So far as my ‘ wisdom ’ up to the present is concerned, I’m 
sick of it. All the books I have so far written have been 
furnished with prefaces and new frills — perhaps this has made 

^ Lit “ Thievish Magpie ” (title of an opera by Eossioi). — Ta. 

L.N. 
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them more attractive for others — I have done with them 
altogether. If you have a hankering after my books, dear 
backwoods people, the whole edition —V oeuvre dc Friedrich 
Niet;esche, as they say in France — four stout volumes in all, 
will some day take a trip across the ocean. But who knows 
when these lazy Saxon publishers and printers will have the 
oeuvre ready ? The last thing they’ve finished is Daicji of Bay, 
but the greatest alterations are in 'The Joyful Wisdom, which 
now winds up with all sorts of careless songs, under the title 
Prince Free-as-a-Bird. By the way, since I was compelled to 
ruminate upon all the past history of my books, I have come 
to the following conclusions : 

“(1) That in fifteen years the dear Germans have not 
managed to write so much as one moderately serious and 
thoroughgoing review of any one of my twelve volumes ; 

“ (2) That till now I haven’t noticed this fact myself, which 
shows that probably, at heart, I haven’t troubled much about 
the attentions of the dear Germans — in short, that it serves 
me right ; 

“ (3) That I have not come across any person who knows 
anything of the background that lies behind all this output, 
of my very peculiar destiny — or who has given me to under- 
stand that he knows anything ; accordingly I am pretty far 
advanced in irony and in scoffing at humanity, so far, in fact, 
that I no longer answer ‘ letters from admirers,’ which I get 
fairly often. I scent their muddleheadedness five hundred 
yards off. 

“ Enough. I feel the need of doing nothing but laugh for a 
few weeks. So it’s settled : in four years’ time, dear sister, 
we’ll laugh — I thank you with all my heart for this promise. 

“ In the meantime, best wishes for your plucky enterprise, at 
which I can never cease to wonder. Love from F.” 

The whole tone of this letter shows that in his retro- 
spect of his w^ork he was both amused and pained to see 
how little his critics had understood him. To-day it 
seems utterly inconceivable that there should not have 
been a single person at that time who had any inkling 
of the tremendous future in store for my brother’s 
writings. Some excuse may be found in the fact that 
no one could then clearly see either the course of his 
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inner development or the goal towards which Nietzsche 
himself, with all his harsh and bitter judgments, realised 
that there was some excuse for the German critics : 
“After all, things, including hooks, cannot teU a man 
more than he knows already. If one has no access to a 
thing through experience, one has no ear for it either. 
Let us take an extreme case : that a book tells of 
nothing but events that lie entirely outside the 
possibilities of ordinary or even somewhat extraordinary 
experience — that it is the first language for a new series 
of experiences. In that case, the result simply is that 
nothing is heard at all ; and the acoustic illusion follows, 
that where nothing is heard, nothing is there. This, after 
all, is my average experience, and, if you will, the 
originality of my experience. Those who thought they 
had partly understood me, made out of me something in 
their own image — sometimes my very antithesis, for 
example an ‘ idealist.’ Those who had utterly failed to 
understand me said that I was of no significance at 
all.” 

He enjoyed the winter of 1886-87 at his Pension de 
Genhve, his fellow-boarders being, on the whole, 
congenial. In February, 1887, came the terrible earth- 
quake. He writes on the subject : “ Nice was like 
Bedlam let loose — I remained calm throughout.” To 
our mother he writes : “ About two or three o’clock this 
morning I made a little tour of inspection through the 
town ; I visited the hotels that I know — some have been 
badly damaged ; their guests spent the bitter cold night 
in the open, reclining wrapped up on benches, lying in 
cabs, and so forth. Yesterday evening I had dinner at 
my boarding-house, of course in the open ; but nothing 
but shattered nervous systems, except the old parson’s 
wife and myself, who were in good spirits.” Frau von 
Plankner-Seckendorff, a fellow-boarder of his, told me 
afterwards that my brother was remarkably cool and 
collected during the worst hours of the earthquake. 

T 2 
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After the first shock he came fully dressed, like herself, 
into the gardeii, where most of the boarders had fore- 
gathered. Suddenly he noticed the absence of one of 
the men, who was lame, and wanted to hurry back into 
the house to get him help. Frau von Plankner- 
Seckendorff, however, induced him to wait, because 
another shock was expected immediately. Ten minutes 
later the shock came ; it was as if a giant had shaken 
the house to and fro. When it was over, she and my 
brother went into the house, but, wonder of wonders ! 
on the stairs they saw the lame man, who for years had 
not been able to walk, coming towards them, leaning on 
his stick I 

From Nice my brother went to Cannobio, whence he 
writes to me : “ This place is glorious ; every morning is 
a fresh surprise, with its wealth of colour. There is 
something dignified and monastic about its appearance 
and situation — I like this, and yet I feel so down in the 
mouth, as if there was nothing more I could really take 
delight in. There is no longer anything that comes 
from outside to encourage and stimulate me. My fellow- 
boarders are insufferably boring ! They were better this 
year in Nice ; there were a few people there whom I 
found interesting.” 

He seems, however, to have felt more comfortable 
afterwards, for he stayed at the place some weeks longer. 
Finally he went to Chur, stopping on the way at 
Zurich, of which he writes to me : “ Before I came here 
I spent a few trying weeks at Zurich, again at the 
Pension Neptun, for the first time since those autumn 
days, where we were so jolly together.” . . . 

Wherever he went, he was followed by the proof-sheets 
of the fifth book of The Joyful Wisdom and of the other 
alterations in that book. He was much annoyed at 
Fritzsch’s slow progress with the whole affair, which 
prevented him from getting on with The Will to Power. 
At Chur he managed to do more work upon the latter 
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book, but his stay there was made unpleasant through 
the breach with Rohde. He writes to me on May 21st, 
1887, the day on which he received the letter from 
Rohde that led to the breach : 

“ Your dear letter reached me yesterday. I am now living 
a hermit’s life, and it is seldom that I get any good news ; in 
fact, I am generally a bit afraid of the post. All the more 
delightful to receive a letter that shows so much kindness of 
heart ! It’s very strange, but during the last few years 
my distrust has grown so great that it is like a disease. 
Every year becomes more difficult for me; and the most 
painful days of illness were not so oppressive and hopeless as 
my present state. What has happened ? Only what was 
inevitable — my separation from all who had once had con- 
fidence in me has come to light ; on both sides there is a 
sense of having really miscalculated. One goes off one way, 
another another, everyone finds his little herd and community, 
except the one who is most independent of all, and perhaps 
is badly fitted for this radical isolation. Here in Chur I have 
not had a single happy day ; the weather has been partly to 
blame, but unfortunately it is not the principal cause. How 
often I have thought of the pleasant time you and I had here 
together — the contrast with the present is tremendous. Good 
God, how lonely I am now ! I no longer have anyone with 
whom I can laugh, who drinks tea with me and gives me 
loving solace.” 

At Obur and on the journey to Sils- Maria he began 
to work very hard at The Will to Power, but once more 
he interrupted his labours. At Sils-Maria he found 
letters which made him think it essential to speak in 
greater detail of the origin of the morality now pre- 
vailing, and to remove the numerous misconceptions to 
which Beyond Good and Evil had given rise. Again this 
intellectual spendthrift laid unsparing hands on the 
material he had prepared for his chief work, especially 
on the notes for the second book of The Will to Poioer, 
and wi-ote The Genealogy of Morals in twenty days. 

Of the three sections in this book, the first contains a 
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psychological sketch of Ohristinnity, the origin of which 
“ is represented as lying in the spirit of resentment, as a 
movement in opposition to anticpiity, as the great revolt 
against the sway of ai'istocratic values.” 

The second section gives the psychology of conscience, 
which the author describes as an instinct of cruelty, 

“ that turns back upon itsislf, when it can no longer find 
in the outside world an outh't for its energies.” Here, 
for the first time, cruelty is rt'.vc'nled ns one of the oldest 
and most essential, if most [)ainful, (donumts of culture; 
although no one dared to admit this, either in sterner 
times or in our squeamish mocU'tn age. Only the most 
passionate love of truth could ever have', discovei-ed and 
stated this fact. 

The third section supplies an answer to the question: 
“ Whence conii's tiie tremendons power of the ascetic 
ideal, the ide.al of {wiesthood '{ ” — although it is an 
injurious ideal, a. will to scdf-dostruction, an ideal of 
decadence. “ But it has so far been the only existing 
ideal and had no competitor.s ; mankind would rather 
desire nothingness than have no desire at all.” There 
had hitherto been no couut«‘r-ideal, sne.h as perhaps is 
set up for the first time in Zurathiistrti. 

At the end of The (iemitlotjij of M or ah mention is again 
made of The Will to Pover, this tlrnt* in the text. For 
his portrayal of Europtwin nihilism the author refers the 
reader to aw'ork now in projwiration, entitled The Will to 
Power : an Attempt at a Tramrahuition of all Values. 

For the elucidation of Peyond Good and Phil and The 
Gencnlogij of Morals, Horr Peter Oast writes ; 

“ With the two books of the present volume the author 
affords us a first glimpse of the problems contained in his 
forthcoming chief work, 'Phe Will to Power: an Attempt at a 
TratmmbMtum of all Valuer. The germs of these problems 
already exist in his previous writings; but now, with the 
beginning of a psychological study of the master men and 
slave men, they develop for the first time into that doctrine 
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of transvaluation which will always be associated with 
Nietzsche’s name — a doctrine which, through its conscious 
application by means of individuals, determines the future 
greatness and power of the Indo-Germanic race. The higher 
types are physiologically different from the lower types, and 
the leaders and the led have not the same code of values. An 
age which has grown used to an equal code of values for all, 
and which demands that the higher man is to adopt the 
values of the lower man, tends to degrade not only the 
higher man but also the masses above which the latter should 
stand. Nietzsche’s distinction between master-morality Q good ’ 
and ' bad ’ as seen from above) and slave-morality (‘ good ’ 
and ‘ bad ’ as seen from below), together with the parallel 
moral systems of ascending and declining life, affords the sole 
possibility not only of diagnosing our European depression 
and weakness of will, but also of finding the remedy. 
Nietzsche finally came to regard the interplay of all natural 
forces as conditioned by the ‘ will to power ’ — the master- 
morality, as it were : he saw in Nature not ‘ the will to life ’ 
(Schopenhauer), but a will to the exaltation of life ; not ‘ the 
struggle for existence ’ (Darwin), but the struggle for a nobler, 
stronger existence ; not ‘ the instinct of self-preservation ’ 
(Spinoza), but the instinct of self-augmentation ; not ‘ love 
and strife ’ ^ (Empedocles), but the contest (aydov) for victory 
and supremacy. The first hint of this doctrine of the will to 
power is given in Zarathustra (pp. 165-169) ; it is still 
expressed as a hypothesis in Beyond Good and Evil (Aph. 22, 
23, 36) ; it becomes a definitely formulated theory in 
Nietzsche’s chief work. The Will to PowerJ" 

Thus it will be seen that Beyond Good and Evil and 
The Genealogy of Morals are neither retrospects nor 
preparation ; they are really an integral part of the 
problems contained in The Will to Power. 

^ Kal v€LKos — the two great principles of attraction and repulsion 

whicb Empedocles regarded as the source of all organic and inorganic 
matter. Tb. 


CHAPTER XXT 


FRIENDSHIP 

From early youth upwards, friendship had played a 
peculiarly important part in NitdzHclu^’s life. Perhaps 
it was the instinct-ive sense of htdng different that on the 
one hand drove him into solitu<l(\ but on the other hand 
impelled him to look for men who were his e(}ual8. He 
had often felt a great dread of being “ entirely alone,” 
and w'as therefore “absurdly happy wlwm ho found or 
thought he found someone with wluun lie had a nook 
and corner in common.” Friendship with kindred 
spirits was the lifelong oliject of liis dreams and 
aspirations, and all his hopes and ilesires wei’e centred 
in his friends. Leo Berg writes with great truth : 

“ Priodricli Niotzsclui’a whole philoHophy is in some 
measure a magnificent friendship-cult. In this respect, as in 
others, ho resembles I’iato. Just as other philosophers are 
often nothing hut an expression of love, so Nietzsche’s is 
really nothing but a wonderful oxpatiation on the subject of 
friendship. It is a search for men who lailong to his type- 
even when ho has not found them ; such men ho idealises and 
explains, defends and emliellishos. When he speaks of them, 
his language hecoinos lyrical ami dithyrambic, his tone 
tragical or sceptical 'I'ho friend becomes the subject and the 
goal of his philosophy ; for the greater glory of friendship he 
conceived the superman and droanmd of eternal recurrence. 
The friend is the inner meaning of all hie writings, the 
ultimate aim of civilisation." 

My brother’s exulLul conception of frifuidship reacted 
on liis friends. Imiirassive testimonies from llohde, 
Gersdorff, Seydlitz, Houssen, Stein and others show what 
a stimulating effect he ha<l, and how often ho was able 
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to raise them far above their real selves. It was my 
brother’s constant endeavour to make his friends known 
to each other, so that he might form a community of 
kindred spirits, who as teachers and trainers of the young 
might create a new culture. As has been seen in a 
previous chapter, he bad thoughts of assembling these 
friends together in some lonely island or remote castle ; 
afterwards the pupils were to come and be schooled in 
reverence for prerogatives, in self-control, in exercising 
their will-power, but above all they were to pass tests as 
to whether they could keep their word. “If in this 
plebeian age we can only inspire the young with the 
sense of reverence, we shall have gone a long way,’’ he 
used to remark. His plans for the seventies included a 
stiU larger circle of men to be gathered round him, but 
as years went on his circle of friends grew smaller and 
smaller, and at last he wrote to me that he had got rid 
of aU his friends withoiit exception. How did this come 
about, just in the case of one whose uncommon charm in 
intercourse and kindness to his friends are universally 
belauded 1 It may be afl&rmed without exaggeration 
that my brother knew better than anyone how to be a 
friend. He always showed the warmest interest in the 
welfare of his friends, not merely with an intenseness of 
sympathy that must be rare in such relations, but with 
a most eager readiness to help. When Eohde was still 
a Privatdozent ^ and had no early prospect of obtaining a 
professorship, Nietzsche in all seriousness offered him his 
own professorship at B§.le, and even took steps to secure 
the transfer. His efforts to obtain suitable positions for 
Deussen (whose high ability my brother recognised 
earlier than anyone else) and Hr. Bomundt are admirably 
described in Deussen’s reminiscences. I might give 
several other instances in point, but will only add 
mention of the trouble he took to get Peter Gast’s 

^ The position of a Privatdozent corresponds roughly to that of a college 
Pellow at Oxford or Cambridge. — Tr, 
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compositions porformt'd. bor (<;ist s sake he quarrelled 
with Ilaus von Biilow, with the musical director Levi, 
and, as I hear, with Mottl, hut in spite of this he did not 
rela.x in his elVorts. 

Moreover, my brother was never reluctant to lend 
inon(>iy. Deusstm relates how, when he once wanted to 
l)orrow fifty francs from Nietzsc'he, the latter asked him 
eagerly, “Wouldn’t you ratlu'r have a hundred?” 
Unfortunately' he used to make loans not only to friends 
hut to casual accpuiintanees, and in this way lost a good 
deal of money. When a professor on pension, spending 
ns little as possihle on himself, he ()fl’ere<l poorer friends, 
whom lie wisheil to ext ricat e from tlunr difficulties, sums 
that wt've out of all pro()ortiou to his means. For in- 
staiu'.e, he ofli'red to buy I’etei' (Jast’s opera, The lAon of 
St. M(id\ and give him l,f>()0 tVancs a year for four years. 
Peter (last was too pmud to accept this kind offer, 
which In^ regar<l(Hl as a. vi'iled act. of charity. He fore- 
saw perhaps that he would have difficulties with this 
opera., siiict^ he ha<l some trouble in completing the 
score. 'I'he piano arrangement was tlum almost finished, 
and was published in 1*.)0(), hut t he score, so far as I 
know, has not yi't been comjileted. In point of fimt, my 
brother’s ofibr had been a mere pnde.xt for helping Herr 
Peter Gast over hard t imes. I h' w-as sorry tluit it was 
not accepted : “ T should have heiui richmy” he writes, 
“ if I had biH^n allowed to give tlie money.” 

It was just because my lirotlier std. so much store by 
friendship, and showed so much altrui.Hm and sympathy 
for Ills friends, that tlu'se rtdations so often had a painful 
ending. The tnimt disastrous rujiture of all— that with 
Wagiuu'— caused him to break with many other friends 
and acquit intances wlnun he liad previously found con- 
genial. ScjU'cely less heart-rending Wiis his gradual 
estrangement and fimd sepiiration from Erwin Rohde. 

I should like to lay sfiecijil stress on a reimirk made by 
my brother in a letter to Deussen, that among all th( 
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friends of his youth Erwin Rohde held the first and 
foremost place, and was bound to him by the warmest 
ties of affection. Had not the two Overhecks come 
between Nietzsche and Rohde, this relationship, in spite 
of differences of mental outlook, would have been per- 
manent. My brother assigned this first and foremost 
place to Rohde, not only because for many years they 
held the same views, but also — and this point is not to 
be gathered from the letters — ^because he had the highest 
possible opinion of Rohde’s outstanding abilities. Nor 
do I think that he was wrong ; Rohde was much more 
than an eminent classical scholar, and it was only the 
cramping duties of his office which prevented him from 
attaining the highest things. So late as 1885 my 
brother spoke of his deep affection for Rohde, and added 
that in all his life he had only met three men whom he 
felt to be his equals — Richard Wagner, Erwin Rohde 
and Heinrich von Stein. 

I had always done my best to keep my brother on good 
terms with his friends — I was “ the bridge to other 
people,” as he happily expressed it — and accordingly, 
when he was returning from Germany to Italy in the 
autumn of 1885, I advised him to visit Rohde, who 
would surely be delighted to see my brother again. “ I 
don’t think so,” said my brother, doubtfully, “ after the 
hints that the Overbecks have given me.” He preferred 
on this occasion to visit Baron Seydlitz at Munich. Still, 
my advice, that he should see Rohde himself and not 
only listen to what others said, was not forgotten. In 
the spring of 1886 a chance account of Rohde’s migration 
to Leipzig made such an impression on him that he 
followed the impulse of his heart, and went to revisit the 
friend of his youth at Leipzig. 

Unfortunately, he found his friend Erwin in the worst 
of spirits, and inspfred by a real hatred of his Leipzig 
environment. Rohde found his colleagues offensive, his 
students indifferent, the climate unbearable, and the 
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noiHO of tlio lAiip/.ig Fair oxcoediugly trying. My 
brother was »h(H'ki‘(! to set> {loluie in wich a glum mood 
for ho still had visions of tlndr liappy undergraduate life 
in Leipzig twenty years btdbro. Yet lie did not even 
recognise the later Rohde of ten yt'urs hack, with whom 
ho had spmit so many didighttul yi'ars. Frankly, Rohde 
was emhnrrasHi'd through what he had heard from the 
Overhecks. My hrother had no inkling of this; he 
always imagined that t he Overlieckssaul nothing hut good 
of him to Rohde, and would at any rate he silent about 
all the slight ditlenMici's of opinion which had arisen, 
liohde’s letL'rs liad indetsd prepared him for a change, 
hut certainly uut ftir so radical a change as this. The 
Leipzig trouliles wiwe in point <tf fact a mere side-issue. 
Not for a single mommit did they have a heart to heart 
talk, and my brother had no opportunity of e.’cplaining 
to Rohdfi till' later developments of his philosophy. 
Neither struck a. respimsive chord iu the other. My 
brother writes to mt^ sarcastically : “T'o give you an idea 
of the position -—the only thing which we have entirely 
iu common is our dislike of Frau Overheck ; hut Rohde 
expresses himself in far stronger tt*rms than I do. As 
you know, 1 dettunuijied from the first to put up with 
her for Overbeck's sake. It wasn’t easy. R^dide thinks 
that she exerts an evil influence upon Overheck, and I 
thought so too during that dreadful pt'riod of my last 
stay at Bille.”— My brother had lio[>ed, not only to renew 
his old relations with Rohde, hut to make Leipzig, where 
so many of his old companions lived, his permanent 
phice of residence. All thesti Iiojmjs were ilaslied by this 
unfortunate meeting. 

At first h(^ wrote im^ very little almut his oxj> 0 riences : 
“ Leipzig is no place of refuge and rcmt for me — that 
much is clear.” Stmie wjveks later, however, he goes 
into more detail : “ 1 have given tip the plans you mooted as 
to my delivering lectures at a university. In view of what 
I have gone through here, this (h'cision is inevitable. It is 
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really maddeniug to think that a man who is horn for the 
fullest and most far-reaching activities, and might sow of 
his best in well-chosen soil, is condemned, with his half- 
blind eyes, to write books, in order to be able to have any 
influence at all. But it is impossible to think of having 
any personal influence here. Rohde gives me some 
remarkable glimpses into the inner workings of Leipzig 
University. He is extremely dissatisfied, and has already 
accepted a summons to Heidelberg. Our conversations 
are not at all satisfactory ; the inner harmony is lacking. 
. . . He thinks a great deal of Overbeck — so do I, a very 
great deal ! But I do wish that Rohde would not see 
me with Overbeck’s eyes. If Overbeck doesn’t under- 
stand me, although he honestly tries to do so (I shall 
always be grateful to him for that), I have no right to 
complain ; he can’t help it, it isn’t in his nature. But 
that Rohde should accept Overbeck’s views is very 
annoying : he can help it. I must have patience. ‘ A 
day will come ! ’ ^ Perhaps ! ” 

Yet it was not until he returned to his quiet life at 
Sils-Maria that he realised what he had gone through 
at Leipzig and what resolutions he had now to make for 
the future. I am perhaps justified in saying that this 
sojourn in Leipzig (May- June, 1886) finally shattered his 
hopes of finding co-workers and associates. He writes : 

The problems which face me seem to me of such con- 
summate importance, that almost every year I have once 
or twice imagined that those who saw the existence of 
these problems would have to lay aside their own work 
in order to devote themselves for a time exclusively to 
my enterprise. What actually happened in every case 
was such a laughable yet sinister contrast to what I had 
expected that, experienced as I am in the ways of the 
world, I learnt to be ashamed of myself. I had to learn 
over again the elementary lesson that people are a 


^ Alluding to Homer’s Zcra-erai orav /«X. — Tr. 
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thousand times more concerned about their habits than 
even about their interests.” . . . 

He found at Leipzig that all the men who were worth 
anything, his former friends and acquaintances, were 
occupied with their own work ; even Peter Gast, his one 
I'eal helper, made his music — ^in accordance with my 
brother’s own wish — the chief object of his life and 
activity. He could not use any coadjutors but the very 
best. It was exceedingly painful to be faced with the 
conviction that he would never find an entirely sym- 
pathetic and devoted friend, to whom he could say 
everything without reserve, that he would have to do all 
his work alone and walk without a companion on his 
difficult path. This may be seen from his letter to 
me of July 9th, 1886 : 

“In the meantime I have entirely given up the idea of 
making Leipzig or Munich my permanent quarters. I have 
to put too much of my pride in my pocket before I can live 
in such a society ; and, however much I may lower myself, 
I cannot attain to the cheerful courage and self-confidence 
necessary for the road on which I am travelling. For that 
courage, Sils-Maria is after all a better place than Leipzig or 
Munich. To think of all the humble pie I had to eat during 
my last stay in Germany, without my ‘ friends ’ having any 
idea of the situation ! No, they are all ‘ well-meaning ’ towards 
me. I have been through hours of mental depression such 
as it is terrible even to think of. The humiliating experi- 
ences of the autumn of 1882, which I had nearly forgotten, 
came back to my mind, and I remembered with shame the 
sort of men whom I had treated as my equals ! — At every step 
I take I meet with contradictory impressions — strange to say, 
though, not about Eichard Wagner. Even Eohde cannot put 
up with Parsifal. 

“ Where are those old friends who once seemed so near to 
me ? At present it’s as if we belonged to different worlds and 
spoke a different language ! Like a stranger and an outcast I 
wander about among them, no word, no look to hail me any 
more. I am dumb, for no one understands my speech. I 
doubt whether anyone ever understood it, or had to bear the 
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same destiny, the same burden. It is heart-rending to be 
condemned to silence, when one has so much to say. . . . 

“ I really ought to take a rest again, for the mental and 
psychical strain of the last few years has been too severe, and 
I have grown gloomy and embittered. My health, as a matter 
of fact, is quite normal, but my poor soul is so vulnerable, and 
so eager for good friends, for men who are my ‘ peers.’ Find 
me a little circle of men who want to hear and understand 
me — and I shall be sound in health ! ” . . . 

From this passionate plaint we can see how deep an 
impression this unlucky meeting with Eohde made upon 
my brother. It was also a painful memory to Rohde, 
who could not get rid of the feeling that he had impressed 
my brother unfavourably. Thus it was that only a 
trivial occurrence was needed to bring about a rupture. 
At the beginning of May my brother had asked Rohde 
to recommend a certain young scholar for a post, or at 
any rate to show some personal interest in his intellectual 
development. His letter ended with the following 
words : “ You will ask why I do not undertake the 
matter myself. WeU, I don’t care for ‘ young people,’ 
and my experience leads me to doubt whether I can really 
be of any use. I find my recreation in older men, such as 
Burckhardt or Taine : even my friend Rohde is not nearly 
old enough for me. . . . But ‘ a day will come ’....” 

Rohde however, who already knew the man recom- 
mended by my brother, and had no liking for his per- 
sonality, wrote an abrupt letter of refusal, closing with 
an entirely uncalled-for attack upon Taine. He had 
gathered, quite erroneously, from my brother’s letter 
that the pupil was regarded as good enough for Rohde, 
but not for Nietzsche. 

Fritz was much wounded by Rohde’s remarks, for 
harsh as Rohde could sometimes be to others, he had 
alw'ays shown his tenderest side to my brother. AU the 
stored-up resentment against Rohde, all the hidden 
disappointment caused by the Overbecks’ reports — all 
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this and more now came out. Hohde indeed apologised 
at some length for the tone of his letter, and on May 23rd 
my brother made a counter-apology for having been 
carried away by anger ; but for all that, this affair closed 
the door for ever upon their friendship. 

When Eohde and I came to talk over the matter in 
the spring of 1894, his first request was that I should 
return his letter, so that he could consign it to the flames. 
He deeply regretted having let his pen run away with 
him to such an extent, declai-ing that what had wounded 
him so deeply was not my brother’s letter, but the 
unpleasant things said about him by Nietzsche to 
others, and repeated to him by Overbeck. My brother’s 
experience had been precisely the same. Shortly before 
this correspondence with Eohde in the spring of 1887, 
Overbeck had called upon Nietzsche as the latter was 
passing through Zurich, and given him offensive hints 
regarding Eohde’s verdict upon Beyond Good and Evil. 

I must admit that it was only in his letters to Overbeck 
— so far as I know — that Eohde spoke of Nietzsche in 
so petty and misguided a fashion. Frau Geheimrat 
Eitschl and Herr and Frau Geheimrat Wachsmuth, who 
saw much of Eohde at Leipzig and Heidelberg towards 
the end of the eighties, always laid stress upon the cordial 
and reverent terms in which Eohde alluded to my brother. 
Eohde himself said to me, without reproaching Overbeck, 
that the latter “ had said such strange things to him 
about Nietzsche.” I have been charged with being 
biassed in Eohde’s favour, and with passing too lenient a 
verdict upon his later relations with my brother. Such 
statements can only be made by those who never saw 
Eohde and Nietzsche together, and who know nothing 
of the love and veneration for my brother expressed by 
Eohde to Nietzsche himself and to others both in speech 
and writing. When my brother learnt from Overbeck 
what Eohde thought of Beyond Good and Evil, he spoke 
of Eohde in no measured terms, as he spoke of all whom 
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he had loved most and from whom he had been estranged 
through the agency of others. Yet even at the time of 
his greatest hostility towards Eohde, he was under no 
misconception as to the latter’s true character, and looked 
for reasons why he had become so altered. In Ecce Homo, 
speaking of the evil influence of climate, he says : “ I 
know of an actual case where a man of commanding 
intellect, potentially a free spirit, became a narrow 
recluse, a crabbed specialist, merely through a lack of 
subtle instinct for climate.” 

I shall never be able to persuade myself that Erwin 
Rohde, in his heart of hearts, reaUy had so poor an 
opinion of Nietzsche as appears from Bernoulli’s revela- 
tions. It may be that I am mistaken, but at our above- 
mentioned meeting Rohde’s emotion was too profound 
to leave me in doubt. In order to judge whether my 
brother’s later handwritiug was easily decipherable, 
Rohde glanced through my brother’s manuscripts, and 
found the following passage in a draft for a letter to me 
(February, 1888). “There is no lack of evil, slanderous 
hints against me, and in the newspapers, learned and 
popular alike, there is a tone of unbridled hostility — but 
how is it that, no one protests against this, that no one 
feels offended when I am abused ? — For years no consola- 
tion, no milk of human kindness, no breath of love.” 

This touching plaint moved Rohde profoundly : “ It 
cuts me to the quick,” he said, softly. He reproached 
himself and Overbeck most bitterly for having left their 
friend so sadly in the lurch both before and after he fell 
iU, in spite of the influence they possessed through 
their university posts ; for never having encouraged him, 
for never having troubled about his writings and his 
difficulties with publishers, for never having defended 
him even against the most deadly attacks. Rohde 
promised that he would do all he could to make amends, 
by helping in the publication of Nietzsche’s remains, and 
hoped that Overbeck would follow his example. He 
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regarded Frau Overbeck as responsible for the strange 
attitude taken up by Overbeck after my brother fell iU 
and in relation to the archive. Some weeks later, on 
May 4th, 1894, Eohde writes to me: “Possibly, or 
rather probably, Overbeck’s wife is at the back of it aU. 
I simply cannot stand the woman ; she has made up her 
mind to lure Overbeck away from all his old friends and 
tastes, and win him over to the sour nihilism that lies at 
the bottom of her own natme.” 

The friendship with Freiherr von Gersdorff did not end 
in tragedy. I have already mentioned GersdorfiPs love 
affair with a young Italian lady, which caused a long- 
lasting separation between the two friends. On this 
point Gersdorff afterwards severely reproached Malwida. 
My brother found this unjust, and his stubborn defence 
of Malwida led to the old estrangement. Later on, my 
brother found that Gersdorff’s attack upon our dear 
idealistic Malwida was not altogether unjustified, and he 
now felt very sad about his attitude in the whole affair. 
This accounts for the frequent censures of Malwida that 
occur in his memoranda. Freiherr von Gersdorff would 
have been the very friend to go with him through thick 
and thin and act as his most loyal companion in all those 
hard years of change and progress. Afterwards, when 
Nietzsche recognised his mistake, they wrote to each 
other on the old footing, and my brother was perfectly 
right when he said to Gersdorff, “ I have really not 
been disloyal to you for a single moment.” Yet this 
belated renewal of the friendship could never compensate 
for lost time. Gersdorff’s long separation from Nietzsche 
had made it impossible for him to follow his friend 
into the new world of thought or to familiarise himself 
with that world later on. In spite of his earnest study 
of the Nietzschean ideas, Gersdorff to the end of his life 
never freed himself from the trammels of Schopenhauerian 
pessimism. 

I cannot here trace the course of all his friendships. 
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because there are no particular landmarks. With 
Deussen, H. Romundt and Max Heinze his old intimate 
relations remained unaltered. In the case of Freiherr 
von Seydlitz and his wife there was also an interval, after 
the breach with Wagner, when no letters were written, 
but in the autumn of 1885 the former footing was re- 
established. In No. 6 of the Neuer Rundschau for 1899, 
Freiherr von Seydlitz gives his reminiscences of this 
friendship, and describes in vivid language the place 
held by Nietzsche in the hearts of his friends : 

“ I have never, never known a nobler man than Nietzsche. 
He could be ruthless only towards ideas, not towards the men 
who held the ideas. And those who held them (some of them 
had the brains of porters !) soon found that out : they knew that 
from him there was nothing to fear. They were silent about 
him, for he was silent about them, from genuine, innate purity. 

“Where lives the man who could point to a stain on 
Nietzsche’s character ? He was as crystalline, as transparent as 
the water of a mountain brook. What do I say ? Mountain 
brooks might be glad to be as pure as he. Through him, cleanli- 
ness and chastity acquired a new, more potent value.” 

One of the bitterest losses my brother experienced was 
the premature death of Freiherr Heinrich von Stein, 
who was so much a man after his own heart, and who, 
he had hoped, would be spared to be the best disciple of 
his old age. He writes on the subject “ . . . and then 
as a rule there happen from outside things against which 
there is no defence and which inflict incurable wounds. 
Dr. von Stein’s death has touched me in my tenderest 
spot ; for a few days I was almost beside myself with 
grief. There are so few men in Germany who are a real 
source of delight to me ; most people I simply put up 
with, like a patient animal. But with Stein it is 
different ! ” 

Yet one loyal disciple remained — Peter Gast, who in 
aU the years from 1876 to 1888 never wearied of serving 
Nietzsche and of helping him in all his multifarious 

U 2 
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work, so far as his own career allowed. He knew how 
to bring him joy and encouragement, not only through 
his exhilarating music, which my brother looked upon 
as a treasure trove, but also through his tactful and 
reverent letters. 

It will be said that even in his later years Nietzsche 
was not devoid of friends. True ; but he missed just 
those who in his youth had caused him to forget how 
lonely he was at bottom — those friends in whom he 
delighted as his peers : Wagner, Eohde and Stein. 



CHAPTEE XXII 


WOMEN, LOVE AND MAERIAGE 

In comparison with friends and friendship, women and 
love played but a small part in my brother’s life. This 
we can already see from the aphorism : “ Love ranks far 
below friendship, for love demands exclusive possession, 
whereas a man can have several good friends, and these 
again can become friends of each other.” Yet if he did 
not look upon love as that primal, world-moving force of 
which poets sing, it would on the other hand be an utter 
mistake to call him a misogynist. I never could under- 
stand how this view came to be held, for I have always 
borne in mind an aphorism of his which certainly shows 
no trace of misogyny or contempt for women ; “ the 
perfect woman is a higher type than the perfect man, 
and moreover a far rarer type.” It is true that he 
had a certain distaste for the commonplace apotheosis of 
the German woman, as expressed in the newspapers and 
at public dinners. He was too much of a good European 
not to feel somewhat amused when aU the feminine 
merits and virtues were ascribed to the women of 
Germany. There is, however, one type of Teutonic 
femininity which he always admired and regarded as the 
type most suited to the German character ; that is, the 
woman of the country squire class, who in quiet self- 
consciousness and with all the marks of good breeding 
rules over the extensive domain of her household, and 
whose health, naturalness, cheerful courage and active 
piety it is a pleasure to contemplate. My brother per- 
haps formed this ideal, not only from the present age 
but also from the Homeric poems. There, too, we find 
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the most honoured woman not taking part in public life, 
but acting as the best of counsellors to her husband and 
children, as the wise mistress of an extensive household, 
who with all her dignity, modesty, patience and self- 
control subordinates herself to the will of her husband, 
even in doubtful cases, as when for instance he brings a 
concubine into the home. Andromache thus finds words 
of tenderness and indulgence, when she says that Hector 
has been “ infatuated by the Cyprian goddess.” 

It is regrettable that my brother dealt with “ woman ” 
only in scattered passages. At the beginning of the 
seventies he had the intention of writing a book on the 
subject, but perhaps he realised that as a bachelor he 
did not possess sufficient knowledge. At any rate, he 
once said to me : “ Only married men ought to write 
about women.” Yet there is a vast number of stray 
remarks in his books and in published and unpublished 
letters, which show somewhat fluctuating views about 
woman, love and marriage. I intend to devote a special 
volume to this theme, and in the present book I must 
keep within narrow limits. 

My brother writes on one occasion : “We cannot think 
too highly of women, but that is no reason why we 
should have false ideas about them.” Judging from my 
personal experiences I can only say that my brother 
both in word and action treated the female sex with a 
tender, almost paternal care. Never did he betray so 
much as a shadow of misogyny, and his hard words 
apply only to the emancipated women, who, he thought, 
would on the whole do great harm to the status and 
influence of their sex. It must not be forgotten that 
Eraulein Lou Salomd had given him some unpleasant, 
nay horrifying glimpses into the soul of a modern 
emaneipSe; and above all that he had to deny her the 
quality which he would solely have recognised in a 
woman who pursues serious scientific studies, to wit, 
“heroism of knowledge.” This accounts for the bitter 
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tone of many of his remarks, especially in Beyond Good 
and Evil. This book is full of antitheses directed against 
several ludicrous assumptions on the part of woman- 
suSragists, who in those days still made the unpleasant 
impression that is often created by the fanatical pioneers 
of new intellectual movements. Against their main 
thesis — ^the demand for the absolute personal freedom of 
woman and her equality with man — ^he sets up as an 
antithesis the ALsiatic conception of woman as a masculine 
chattel, to be kept in a harem. Here, however, I must 
point out that the place where this was written is 
Nice ! The nearness of Monte Carlo attracts to Nice a 
flood of doubtful — or far from doubtful ! — ^female types, 
and I fancy that any respectable man would like to see 
the greater part of them shut up in a harem (not his 
own, for choice). Moreover, my brother looked at this 
problem from another point of view. Frau von Plankner 
told me that there was a Swede at Nice who had a very 
beautiful and virtuous wife, and that Nietzsche always 
pitied the husband for having to lead that gracious 
creature through the troop of lascivious males. In this 
case, too, the Asiatic conception of woman as a chattel 
to be shut up would have seemed to him more dignified. 
There is no denying that my brother’s verdicts on 
woman varied very widely, and that some of his remarks 
on the subject are excessively severe, just as is the case 
with many remarks on the other side. Yet clever 
women may learn more from his counsels than from a 
hundred books written by the male and female champions 
of their emancipation. Some of these clever women 
have already become convinced that my brother was 
their best friend and mentor, and are gratified to hear 
the following passage : “ They want to ‘ cultivate ’ women 
more, and, as they say, make the ‘ weaker sex ’ stronger 
through culture ; as if history did not persistently teach us 
the lesson that the ‘ cultivation ’ and enfeeblement of 
humanity — enfeeblement, disruption, weakening of the 
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will-power — always go hand in hand ; and that the 
strongest and most influential women whom the world 
has known (Napoleon’s mother is a i-ecent instance) owed 
their power and influence over men to their will-power, 
and not to sclioolmasters ! ” 

My brother longed to see the human race strengthened 
and beautified, but the first reqxxisite for this is beautiful, 
strong and healthy mothers. That tliis aim can he 
reached by means of public school training will hardly 
be maintained by the most passionate advocate of women’s 
rights. My brother writes : “ On no account must our 
public school training be applied to girls ! The training 
that often turns clever, ardent boys, thirsting for know- 
ledge, into copies of their teachers ! ” Moreover, my 
brother desired that the female sex should be as clever 
and attractive as possible, and did not think that this 
end could in any way be furthered by emancipation. 
Hence, when he attacks the emancipation movement, he 
does so with a certain astonishment at the fact that so 
clever a sex allows itself such follies : “ There is stupidity 
in this movement, an almost masculine stupidity, of 
which a well-bred woman — who is always a clever 
woman — ought to be heartily ashamed.” He held that 
by this movement the female sex stood to lose far more 
than it could ever hope to gain. He tested this thoroughly 
by the examples that lay to hand. 

“ In the three or four civilised countries of Europe, a few 
centuries of training will convert women into anything you 
please, even into men; not in the physiological sense, it is 
true, but in every other sense. Under such influences they 
will come to acquire all the masculine virtues and strong 
points, but they will have to assume all the masculine weak- 
nesses and vices into the bargain ; so much, as I have said, 
can be done by constraint. But how shall we endure the 
necessary transition period, which may perhaps last for some 
centuries, and during which all the feminine follies and 
meannesses, their ancient birthright, still predominate over 
all that they have acquired and learnt? This will be the 
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period in which anger will he the only quality that has a 
manly appearance ; anger at the fact that all the arts and 
sciences are flooded and swamped by an outrageous dilettant- 
ism — that philosophy is talked to death by brain-racking 
chatter — that polities are more fantastic and partisan than 
ever before — that society is in complete disintegration, beeauso 
the champions of the old ways have become ridiculous even 
to themselves, and endeavour so far as possible to stand 
outside the conventions. Por if women’s greatest power 
once lay in the conventions, how would they ever manage to 
regain a similar amount of power, after the conventions have 
been abandoned ? ” 

Accordingly my brother felt it his duty to issue 
a warning. “ It is just because I have a higlun- 
and deeper and even more scientific conception of 
woman than her male and female emancipators that 
I oppose the emancipation movement. I Ictiow l)otter 
where their strength lies, and say of them ‘ they know 
not what they do.’ Their very instincts are at war with 
their present aspirations ! ” Such is the point of view 
from which we must regard all the anti-feminist remarks 
in his ■writings. It is consistent with this standpoint that 
in practice he was, of all the men I have ever mot, the 
most chivalrous and considerate towards women ; not 
only towards young and pretty girls and the intellectual 
and famous among older women, but also towards unin- 
teresting old spinsters and rough women of the poojjla, 
who certainly did not belong to the ornamental portion 
of their sex, and through their ugliness, uncouthness jukI 
banality failed to inspire courtesy in other men. I am 
not speaking only my personal experience, but on tlie 
testimony of others, as for instance his fellow-boardei's 
on the Eiviera. Stories are still told of his politeness 
towards women to whom no one else showed any kindness. 
His tenderness towards invalid women can best bo seen 
fi'om the evidence of those concerned. Tliat pious, 
distinguished, invalid English woman whom my brotlujr 
often met in Sils-Maria gave me a touching account of 
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the delicate attentions he paid her, and how he always 
prevented the conversation from turning upon his 
philosophy. In the end he implored her, almost with 
tears, not to read his books ; “ because you know,” she 
added, with charming humour, “ after studying his 
philosophy, which one of his female disciples explained 
to me rather brutally (and all wrong, too, no doubt), so 
weak and sickly creature as I would have had no right 
to go on living at all.” I shoxild like to emphasise the 
fact that my brother had a strong preference for pious 
women; he even maintained “that a woman without 
piety was for a profound, godless man something 
altogether repulsive or ridiculous.” The pious women 
who made his acquaintance or heard of him from others 
returned his kindly appreciation, and spoke of him iii the 
most laudatory terms. They simply could not under- 
stand how this noble thinker could fail to be a good 
Christian, and at heart they deplored this mistake. 
Princess Feodora, sister of our Empress, gave eloquent 
expression to this idea in a poem addressed to Nietzsche. 

** And all the angels turned their heads and wept, 

Per he, their mate and brother, went astray, 

He missed his way and wandered in the twilight.” 

The old English woman always used to say “ There was 
something religious aboiit him.” She meant, no doubt, 
his tender considei'ation for her Views, whicli in all their 
talks he assumed as his own. 

How has it come about, then, that my brother is 
regarded on the whole as a misogynist? I think the 
reason may be found in a brief sentence from Zaraihustra : 
“ Thou art going to women ? Forget not thy whip ! ” 
Thousands of women know no more of Nietzsche than 
this sentence. They do not even take the trouble to look 
up Zaraihustra and see who the speaker is ; to wit, an old 
woman. Even those who read the whole chapter seem 
to miss its playful character. I will give a brief 
summary. Zarathustra wanders alone and is asked by 
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a. friend why he is slinking in so lonely a fashion through 
the twilight. He says in reply that he has in his mantle 
a little truth, which has been presented him by an old 
woman. She had said to him, “ Zarathustra spake much 
also to us women, but never did he speak of women.” 
Zarathustra had answered, “ Of woman one shoiild talk 
only to men.” But when the old woman pressed him, he 
had said much on this subject, both good and bad. In 
point of fact Nietzsche is only glorifying the affectionate, 
obedient woman, who is rated somewhat low by her 
emancipated sister of to-day, and perhaps also by weak 
men, who do not really know what they want. The 
chapter ends as follows : “ Then the old woman replied 
to me, ‘Zarathustra has said much that is pleasing, 
above all for them that are young enough to mark his 
words .... and now as a token of thanks do thou 
accept a little truth. Assuredly I am old enough to 
utter it.’ ‘Woman, give me thy little truth,’ said 
Zarathustra. And thus spake the old woman : ‘ Thou 
art going to women 1 Forget not thy whip ! ’ ” — Every- 
one who has a sense of irony and humour will enjoy this 
poetic presentment of a somewhat bitter truth — a 
truth which will surely gain assent from all women 
who have lived in society or who know women of the 
lower orders, where woman as a rule ventures to be 
more natural than under simple middle-class conditions. 
There are women of unbridled impulses, who need a 
master — ^for of course the whip is only a symbol of 
mastery — and indeed a strong master, in order to be 
kept in control. 

The origin of this remark, by the way, lies in an 
amusing little story. When Fritz was on a visit to us 
at Naumburg in the spring of 1886, I read to him 
Turgeniev’s short story. First Love. A charming young 
person, of somewhat peculiar temperament indeed, is 
loved at the same time by a father and his son. The 
father is a robust, brutal man of forty, the son an 
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idealistic youth of eighteen. The fair one prefers the 
father. Later on the young idealist watches a scene in 
which the girl goes on her bended knees to ask a favour 
from his father, hut the latter strikes her with a riding- 
whip so that red weals appear on her white arms ; — yet 
she loves him in spite of all. Wliile I road this story, 
my brother made all sorts of humorous remarks, but as 
regards tliis scene he expi^essed his disapproval of the 
lover’s beliaviour. I could not help pointing out to him, 
from certain instances known to both of us, that there 
really are women who can only he kept in control by a 
brutal display of power on the part of the man ; women 
who, as soon as they do not feel that symbolic whip 
raised over them, become shameless and impudent, and 
make a [)laything or even a door-mat of the man who 
sliows them tenderness and. devotion. My brother knew 
the instances very well, and liad often spoken of them 
witli indignation. On this occasion, liowever, he leant 
back on the sofa, raised his arms and cried out with well- 
feigned astonishment, “So the Lama advises men to use 
the whip ! ” " No,” I answered, laughingly, “ of course 

the whip isn’t meant for Lamas, for sensible, virtuous 
women ; they want to be treated with tender love and 
consideration. But for the others ! ” A year later my 
brother met me in Horne aird gave me the first part of 
Zarathustra. I came to the chapter where the old woman 
says to Zarathustra, “ Thou art going to women 1 
Forget not thy whip ! ” “ Oh, Fritz,” I cried in horror, 

“ I’m the old woman.” My brother laughed and said he 
would not let anyone know. Since we had read the 
short story, Fritz may have revised his theories or 
increased his knowledge of women, so that he now 
recognised the germ of truth in the “ whip ” episode, and 
felt impelled to give it special prominence. 

My brother complains bitterly about the readers of his 
writings : “ Whoever tries to grasp them and misses his 
hold, like one who has no right to such books, at once 
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makes himself ridiculous — a little fit of rage impels him 
to pour out the real contents of his silly soul ; and who 
knows what may then come to light ? ’’ He goes on to 
bewail their incapacity to see what is new and original, 
their clumsy fingers that cannot grasp a nuance, their 
stiff pedantry, which stumbles and falls over one mere 
word.’’ I should say that the feminists have often 
stumbled over the sentence, Thou art going to women ? 
Forget not thy whip ! ” 

If my brother’s attack on female emancipation is so 
uncompromising, that is only the logical outcome of his 
philosophy, of his care for the coming generation and for 
a higher culture. Professor Vaihinger, in his Nietzsche 
as Philosopher, puts the case very well : 

*^For Nietzsche, the highest culture could only exist where 
powerful, untamed men with strong passions came to the 
fore .... where the natural, manly instinct of the will to 
power is not banned or hemmed in by a thousand legal 
formulas. That is why Nietzsche, as we have seen, regarded 
the tendency towards State Socialism as a danger to culture, a 
symptom of decadence. He was bound to hold a similar view 
regarding the feminist movement, so far as that movement 
involves efforts to endow woman, who is naturally weaker, 
with masculine qualities and rights, and to remove the differ- 
ence between the sexes. Nature has done wisely in creating 
this inequality. She has given the male greater strength, and 
an innate instinct to command, while she has made it the 
function of woman, as the weaker, to be subordinate, to serve 
and to obey. To make women equal with men seems to 
Nietzsche a revolt against Nature and a falsification of culture. 
Hence Nietzsche looks upon the emancipation movement as a 
symptom of decadence, and against this revolt he directs the 
most pointed shafts of his irony. In this sense Nietzsche is 
an anti-feminist. Yet it would be a serious mistake to look in 
Nietzsche for such brutal assaults on women as we find in 
Schopenhauer ; Nietzsche shows the deepest reverence for 
what he considers the true character of woman, especially the 
function of motherhood. After all, the purpose of marriage is 
to create the men of the future by a careful process of selection. 
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In a subtle epigram Nietzsche sums up his conception of the 
relation between the sexes : “ Man’s happiness lies in ‘ I will ! ’ 
woman’s happiness in ‘ he will ! ’ ” 

It is a deplorable thing that our modern civilization 
does not go hand in hand -with Nature — I mean that so 
many admirable girls never marry. We ought not to 
shut our eyes to the fact that feminism is a movement of 
spinsters, and that its adherents are generally childless 
women. That is the reason why in England, where for 
several decades the female population has so greatly out- 
numbered the male, the movement began earliest and is 
now taking such an irrational course with regard to the 
suffrage. It should be admitted that the old conventions 
were designed solely for the wife and mother, and that 
the enormous increase in the number of unmarried 
women has made the situation very difficult. What are 
these unwedded and childless women to do with all their 
powers and talents ? My brother sometimes forgot this 
point, since he had little knowledge of the women who 
have to earn their own living. Were he alive to-day, 
when so many healthy, pretty, active girls fashion a 
career for themselves, he might see fit to revise his 
opinions. After aU, a man, however subtle a psychologist 
he may be, can never quite read into the soul of a proud, 
energetic maiden. It is hard to have to wait for the 
husband who is to give her life an aim and a purpose, 
and she prefers to take her destiny into her own hands. 
At any rate, even Nietzsche would complain if to-day 
when only half of the adult female population marries, 
the rest were to fritter away their lives in frivolous and 
useless pursuits. How many ridiculous old maids there 
were in the past! This type, occupied solely in petty 
household duties and still pettier gossip, has almost 
entirely vanished. Unfortunately, another type has 
also vanished ; the good aunt, who sacrificed herself for 
the nephews and nieces, and suppressed her own person- 
ality for the sake of their weal and woe. My brother 
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and I had aunts of this kind, and always looked up to 
them with reverence. They were, indeed, of a particu- 
larly admirable type ; they were fond of solitude, hut 
always had an open heart and ear for the joys and 
sorrows of the rising generation. My brother writes, 
after the death of one of these aunts : “ It is just because 
I knew so little of my father and can only guess what he 
was like from stray reports, that my nearest relatives 
were more to me than aunts are to most people. I am 
glad when I think of Aunt Eiekchen and others — ^how 
they all retained striking characters tUl the very end of 
their lives, and took care to depend less and less upon 
external aid, upon the doubtful good-will of humanity. 
I am glad of this because I find here my own racial 
characteristics — ^the characteristics of all who bear the 
name of Nietzsche.” 

The quality on which my brother here lays such stress 
— of not wishing to depend upon the doubtful good-will 
of humanity — is a distinguishing mark of the unmarried 
women of to-day. They do not want to be a burden to 
others in their old age, as was formerly the lot of so 
many women, especially of those who had no private 
means. To grow old without being able to make use of 
one’s own powers, to be compelled to rely on the good- 
will of others — ^that was a hard fate. 

Thus my own attitude towards feminism is somewhat 
different from my brother’s, although some developments 
of this movement seem to me most undesirable. It is 
really a pleasure to see the position that is now taken by 
spinsters no longer in their first youth, and to observe 
how wonderfully well they wear. I speak firom experi- 
ence, for during the last twenty years I have had several 
lady assistants in the work upon the Nietzsche archive 
and upon the complete edition of my brother’s works. 
AU these assistants have been a striking success, and 
I cannot speak too highly of their conscientiousness, 
reliability, loyalty and love for their task. We read^in 
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the Bible that God created woman as a helpmate ; well, 
nowadays, when they cannot all be helpmates of their 
husbands, they fulfil that function admirably in other 
spheres. One need only ask the scholars what a blessing 
feminine help has been to them ! But I must speak 
here, not of my own experiences, but of my brother’s 
views, which during the last twenty years might perhaps 
have altered — or perhaps not. 

My brother’s ideal of women was in fact the ideal 
cherished by every man of high character: the brave 
woman, who by her cheerful, loving personality tries to 
lighten her hixsband’s burdens, to refresh him after his 
dreary hours of work and of wrestling with difficult 
problems, who relieves him of the petty worries of daily 
life, and shows some understanding for his higher 
aspirations ; the healthy, beautiful woman who brings 
strong, healthy children into the world and gives them 
all that a mother’s love aixd care can provide. In other 
words, it was the ideal hitherto glorified by every artist. 
My brother writes of the Sistine Madonna : “ Here 
Eaphael sought for once to paint a vision ; but such a 
vision as may appear and will appear to young men of 
high character, even though they are without ‘ faith ’ ; 
the vision of their future wife, a clever, high-souled, 
reticent and very beautiful woman, who shall carry their 
first-born in her arms. Let old men, who are accustomed 
to prayer and devotion, admire the superhuman touch in 
the scene, just as that worthy greybeard on the left of, 
the picture is doing ; we younger men — so Eaphael 
seems to call to us — ^will satisfy ourselves with the 
beautiful maiden on the right, who with her challenging 
(and by no means) devout glance is saying to the 
spectator ‘ That mother and with her child — a pleasant, 
inviting sight, eh ? The mother with her child should 
always be for us the most moving of all pictures, and the 
noblest symbol to mark the continuance of humanity, the 
unbroken chain of love that binds each generation to the 
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next. This is the ideal which my brother always regarded 
and treated with the tenderest reverence. He con- 
sidered that a grave danger was involved if — as seemed 
to be the case in his own age — this ideal of mother and 
child were no longer looked upon as the highest. He 
felt that the present tendency of the woman movement 
was to lay too much stress upon the individual per- 
sonality, with its frequent petty selfishness and love 
of comfort, and that the necessity for answering the 
question “ What drawbacks for the human race does the 
movement involve?” might thus be entirely forgotten. 
He feared that under the influence of the unmarried, 
who usually stand at the head of the movement, an 
ideal unfavourable to the propagation and higher develop- 
ment of humanity might arise, and that in this way just 
the best women, the bravest and most high-souled, would 
come to loathe the idea of marriage. 

My brother even thought it possible that imder the 
influence of feminism, as of Christianity, the origin of 
hfe would be made unclean. Now the origin of life was 
always regarded by him as the highest and holiest of 
mysteries, and for his profoundest ideas he often used 
the metaphors of conception, pregnancy, relation between 
mother and child. It was his most earnest wish that 
the sexual life should be conceived as holy in the 
highest degree ; “ Every sign of contempt for the sexual 
life, every degradation of that hfe through the concep- 
tion of ‘impure,’ is a sin against aU life — ^the real sin 
against the Holy Ghost of life.” Every thinking man 
will realise that a philosopher who saw the highest goal 
in the improvement of humanity, in the superman as a 
general type and not merely as an isolated instance 
— ^who writes for women in Zarathustra, “ May the hght 
of the stars shine in your love ! May it be your one 
hope to give birth to the superman ! ” — ^that such a 
philosopher must ask us to treat the sexual Hfe as holy, 
to treat woman in her pregnant state as holy, to treat 
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woman in genei'al as holy, and must demand that “ she 
shall he pure and beautiful, like a precious stone, 
irradiated by the virtues of a world that has not yet 
come into being.” 

An admirer of my brother once said to me that no 
sacred book in the world contained such glorious sayings 
about marriage as Zarathustra. Let me merely give an 
instance of the deep earnestness with which he asks 
young men to examine themselves, before entering into 
matrimony : 

“ I have a question for thee alone, my brother : I cast this 
question into thy soul like a plummet, that I may sound its 
depth. 

“ Thou art young and desirest a wife and child. But I ask 
thee, art thou a man that hath a right to desire a child ? 

“Art thou the conquering one, the self- vanquisher, the 
master of thy senses, the lord of thy virtues ? That is what I 
ask of thee. 

“ Or is thy desire the cry of the covetous beast ? Or of 
loneliness ? Or of discontent with thyself ? 

“ My will is that thy victory and thy freedom should yearn 
for a child. Living monuments shalt thou build to thy 
victory and thy liberation. 

“ Thou shalt build beyond thyself. But first thou must 
thyself be builded aright, four-square in body and soul. 

“ Thou shalt not only multiply thy seed, but make it grow 
higher J And for this thou shalt use the garden of marriage. 

“A nobler body shalt thou create, a first movement, a 
wheel that rolleth by its own impulse — a creator shalt thou 
create. 

“ Marriage : by that I mean the will of two to create one 
who is greater than they that created him. Eeverence for 
each other I call marriage, and reverence for him that is 
inspired by such a will. 

“ This be the sense and truth of thy marriage. . . . 

“ . . . . But even your highest love is but an ecstatic vision 
and a devouring flame ; a torch that is to light you to loftier paths. 

“One day ye must love beyond yourselves! So ye must 
lea/rn to love 1 And therefore ye must drink the bitterness in 
the cup of your love. 
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“ For there is bitterness even in the cup of the highest love; 
so does this love make thee yearn for the superman, so does it 
cause thirst to thee, the creator ! 

“A thirst for the superman, an arrow and a yearning for 
the superman : tell me, my brother, is this thy will to marriage ? 

“ Holy do I call such a wiU and such a marriage.” 

Yet, alas ! hoTv seldom nowadays does marriage 
resemble the ideal picture that my brother has delineated ! 
In various places he describes how badly marriages may 
turn out, and how all these galling relationships in love 
and matrimony “beginning -with a great many brief 
follies, and ending in a long drawn-out stupidity,” 
develop into passionate hatred of the sexes. This train 
of thought prompted him to make the strange statement 
that “ the course of love is sex -war, its basis deadly sex- 
hatred.” He wrote this note just after hearing a 
performance of Carmen, and we can see from this that 
Bizet’s music gave him the clearest idea of that 
tremendous, gloomy, fateful passion which he never 
experienced himself, and of which he used to say earlier, 
with a smile of incredulity or amazement, “ And aU this 
fuss about a little girl ! ” 

My brother could not imagine anything more dis- 
tressing or fatal for a man’s character than an unhappy 
marriage. Hence he proposes a sort of experimental 
mating ; 

“ lU-asaorted couples I have always found the most 
vindictive ; they make all the world suffer for the fact that 
they can no longer go each his own way. 

“ That is why I want sincere people to say to each other : 
‘ We love each other : let us see that we go on loving each 
other. Or is our promise to be a mistake ? Give us a respite 
and a brief mating, so that we may see if we are suited for a 
long marriage. It is a serious matter for two always to be 
together ! ’ 

“ That is my advice to all sincere people : and what would 
my love for the superman and the coming race signify if I 
spoke and advised in any other way ? ” 

X 2 
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According to my brother’s views, the most desirable 
basis for a marriage would not be falling in love, but a 
deep friendship. “ Marriage,” he writes, “should be a 
friendship, a means of strengthening our own ideal 
through another ideal ; each should see the other’s ideal 
from his or her own ! ” . , . “ The best element in 
marriage is fiiendship. If that friendship is strong 
enough, it luis power to look beyond and even ignore 
tlie sexual aspect. Without friendship, marriage makes 
both parties small-minded and contemptuous.” 

His conception of a genuine lovi) was high and 
reverent. So late as the year 1886 he writes : “I have 
never desecrated the name of love ! ” For his lofty 
nature, love in the vulgar sense was a painful thing ; he 
writes of himself : “ There really are men who are 
fundamentally chaste : they are gentler in spirit than 
you, their laughter is more kindly and more ample than 
yours. They even laugh at chastity, and say, ‘ What is 
chastity ? Is not chastity a piece of foolishness ? But 
this foolishness came to us, and was not of our seeking. 
We ofiered this guest a lodging in our hearts : now he 
lives with us — ^let him stay as long as he pleases ! ’ ” 
And this charming guest liked him as a host. In 1888 
he writes : “ What does chastity in a man mean 1 That 
he is still refined in his sexual taste ; that in matters of 
love he does not desire what is brutal, morbid or 
perverse ! ” He was firmly convinced that healthy men 
and women alike were chaste and continent. He often 
ascribed sexual hyperaesthesia to alcohol and other 
stimulants. “ It is bad to live in cities ; they contain 
too many debauchees.” 

My brother was a warm advocate of marriage, though 
indeed only for healthy people, coming of a healthy stock. 
We find the following jottings among his notes: “For 
the future of marriage ; larger burdens to be laid on 
bachelors than on others, as regards both taxation (ia 
legacies, etc.) and military service, beginning at a 
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specified age and increasing. — Privileges of all kinds for 
fathers of large families ; under certain circumstances a 
plurality of votes. A medical certificate to be required 
before every marriage, countersigned by the local 
authorities ; in this certificate, several specified questions 
must be put by the doctors and answered by the afl&anced 
couple (‘ family history ’). As an antidote to prostitution 
(or as a means of ennobling prostitution) : temporary 
marriages, legalised (for periods of years or months) with 
a guarantee for the children ; trustworthy members of 
the community to stand sponsor for every marriage.” 

As for my brother’s personal position towards marriage, 
I must note it as the merest chance that he did not 
marry while a Professor at B^le, especially duriog the 
years 1872-74. In spite of the uncertain health resulting 
from his ambulance duties in the Franco-Prussian War, 
and the eye trouble due to his overwork, he felt that he 
was constitutionally sound, and therefore had every right 
to marry. Professor Deussen describes how in 1871 
and 1872 he found Nietzsche at B^e “in the full pride 
and exuberance of health,” and even in 1888 my brother 
writes (in Ecce Homo) of the sixteen years since 1872, 
“ on the whole I was healthy.” 

He often expressed, both in speech and in writing, his 
intention of marrying. Thus in the autumn of 1874 he 
writes to Fraulein von Meysenbug : “ What I want to 
get very soon, I may teU you in confidence, is a good 
wife, and then I don’t think I shall have any wishes 
unfulfilled.’’ In December, 1874, he writes to Gersdorff : 
“ Good friends are an admirable invention, and on that 
account the lot of man may be called fortunate. So far 
it has been the only way in which we could give of our 
best and have any influence, beyond our own personality. 
The time will come when we must also do our other 
duty, and take steps to secime a vigorous offspring, equal 
to ourselves in body and soul.’’ 

Thus we see that a wife and child formed an essential 
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part of his plans for future happiness, and if these 
schemes were never realised, it is because they were 
forced into the background by the intellectual problems 
which he pursued with such passionate ai'dour. In 1885 
he writes : “ One always has some more pressing thing 
to do at the moment than marrying ; that’s how it has 
always been with me, I’m afraid ! All of us who stood near 
to him — especially Wagner and Fi’iiulein von Meysenbug 
— did our best to remind him from time to time of the 
plan. He writes to Gersdorff on the point : “ It’s really 
delicious to think of you and the Bayreuth people sitting 
in a committee for the consideration of my marriage ! Yes, 
but — surely I have a right to say something ! There 
are many women on this planet, to find tlie right one is 
my affair. Am I, like some knight of old, to go on a 
crusade through the world, in order to reach that 
promised land which yoxt, point out to me 1 Or do you 
think the women would come to me for inspection, till I 
chose the right one ? This scheme seems to me rather 
impossible. If not, it’s for you to prove the contrary 
and show its wisdom by your own example.” When the 
subject came up again later, and visions of perfect mates 
— clever, beautiful, rich — were conceived for my brother, 
Wagner said chaffingly: “Where are you to take one 
without stealing ? Such young ladies are hard to find.” 

My brother, by the way, knew very well what it was 
to be in love ; not only as a student, when he was deeply 
smitten with Hedwig Raabe, but later on in life as well. 
It is noteworthy that all the women who really touched 
hie heart were beautiful. The Dutch young lady whose 
refusal of my brother was described in The Young 
Nietzsche was a most attractive person. If I could collect 
the portraits of aU these charmers, everyone would say, 
“ A regular galaxy of beauty ! ” The three photographs 
which are in my possession are aU notable cases in point. 
One looks as if she were a model for Clytie. Probably 
he never admired or loved any woman more than that 
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strikingly beautiful young Parisienne whom he met in 
1876 at Bayreuth. I think she was really the embodi- 
ment of his ideal, especially as she was highly musical, 
and had a most pleasant laugh. He set great store by 
this last feature. In later days he often told me how 
unhappy he felt at the time in that he had only made 
the acquaintance of this enchanting creature when she 
was already married. In Ecce Homo, it is true, he 
makes a joke upon the subject, but the joke did not come 
from his heart, or else he had to some extent forgotten 
his sentiments of twelve years earlier. 

Herr O. A. Bernoulli, in order to lend some interest 
to his tedious book Overheck — Nietzsche, has inserted a 
large number of fictitious statements. One critic 
observes very aptly that the book is like a rag-bag, 
which one stuffs indiscriminately with all manner of odds 
and ends. Thus Herr Bernoulli has made the sensational 
discovery that my brother was passionately in love with 
Frau Cosima Wagner. If only Rohde and Gersdorff 
were still alive, how heartily they would laugh at this ! 
In the ordinary course, there would be no need to refute 
this amusing invention of Bernoulh’s ; but various ardent 
Wagnerites, who cannot bear to think that Nietzsche 
was led to desert Wagner by deep artistic and 
philosophical convictions, have tried to exploit the fiction 
and thus to falsify the whole history of Nietzsche’s 
relations with Wagner. Hence the truth must here be 
established. 

There is no doubt that my brother had an extraordinary 
reverence for Cosima Wagner ; thus he writes to Malwida 
von Meysenbug : “ Frau Wagner, as you know, is the 
most sympathetic woman I have ever met.” High 
appreciation and reverence, however, are very far 
removed from passionate love. Whoever is anything of 
a psychologist, and knew my brother at the time when 
he was most intimate with Wagner, must be aware that 
in comparison with Wagner no one counted at all. 
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or counted only in so far- as he stood in some relation 
to Wagner. It was as Richard Wagner’s wife that Frau 
Oosima earned my bi’other’s veneration, and it was as 
Richard Wagner’s wife that she afterwards incurred 
from him the bitterest reproaches. She had “ popularised 
and Christianised her husband,” he said, “and had 
turned Wagner into a Liszt. Frau Oosima Wagner is 
the only woman in the grand style that I have ever 
known ; but I lay at her door the charge of having 
corrupted Wagner.” 

Apart from all this, Oosima personally was far from 
being the ideal woman who might have carried my 
brother off his feet in a torrent of passion. She was 
very tall and thin, her nose and mouth were far too 
large, and she could not laugh, or at any rate her 
laughter sounded most unpleasant, so that she usually 
smiled instead. All these qualities were at variance 
with the graceful type which my brother admired, and 
which he always sumn^ed up in the phrase “a sweet 
little woman.” Anyone who takes Herr Bernoulli as a 
guide to Nietzsche will soon be floundering in a morass 
of baseless assumptions. 

In spite of all the fascinating women who touched his 
heart, my brother was deterred from marrying, not only 
by his insufficient means, but also, we may fairly assume, 
by his fear of “ eternal misunderstanding.” “ That is 
no doubt the guardian spirit who so often prevents 
persons of different sex from forming hasty unions, to 
which their senses and their hearts summon them — and 
not any Schopenhauerian ‘ guardian spirit of the race ’ ! ” 

The more the classical scholar developed into the 
philosopher, the more his attitude towards marriage 
became altered. In the seventies, when candidates for 
matrimony were proposed to him, he demanded above 
all “ intellectual qualities,” but later on, in the eighties, 
he would not hear of intellectual ladies as helpmates. 
In 1888, when I spoke highly of one such lady, he wrote 
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to me : “For me, much intellect in a woman is stiU very 
little, and as a rule this so-called ‘intellect,’ which 
imposes only on superficial men, is simply a piece of 
absurd pretentiousness. Nothing is more wearisome 
than an intellectual goose of this sort, who doesn’t even 
know how boring she is. . . .You think that love would 
change her, but I don’t believe in any change being 
wrought by ‘ love.’ ” In a draft for a letter he writes : 
“ It never enters my head that I can he loved ; to love 
me, a woman would need to have some idea of what sort 
of a man I am. For men of my stamp there is no such 
thing as marriage, unless in the style of our Goethe.” 

In the winter of 1886 he discusses the point in greater 
detail : “What would suit me better, perhaps, is a good 
domestic wife, one who would be content with the duty 
of keeping me in a proper condition for doing my difficult 
work. But from this point of view, so far as my experi- 
ence of women goes, they are all inadequate ; so that I 
have lost all faith in the idea. She would have to be 
young, very cheerful, very active, and blessed with little 
or no ‘ culture ’ ! and what is more, a good housekeeper 
by natural inclination. There — there’s somethiug for 
you to laugh over ! ” 

The conclusion shows that he had not much confidence 
even in a hfe-partner of this type, and thus the following 
aphorisms express what came more and more to he his view 
of the matter : “ WiU the free spirits live with women 1 On 
the whole my opinion is that, like the prophetic birds of 
antiquity, they must prefer, as the modern speakers and 
thinkers of truth, to fly done. — ^It is laughable when a 
society of paupers decides to abolish the right of inherit- 
ance, and it is no less laughable when childless men take 
part in practical legislation ; for they have not enough 
ballast in their ship to be able to sail securely into the 
ocean of the future. Yet it seems to me no less absurd 
when one who has chosen for his sphere universal know- 
ledge and the assessment of existence as a whole burdens 
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himself with the porsomil enros of m family, with winning 
hroad, .security ami Kocinl po.sltion foi’ wife and children. 
JJy so doing, lu'. shrouds the end of Ids teU'seojuj with a 
dark veil, through whic'h hardly a .single ray from the 
distant world of stars can pierce. 'j'huK 1 eoim^ to the 
conclusion that, whort' the highest, philiwophical thinking 
is concerned, all married mtui are suspect." 

In the (uid he grew .sick of all our phanuing, although 
his protissts wen' still very gentle. A frit'iul of his 
writ('s to him in IHHti : “ My wift' has just got your 
letter, in which you .so gently declined this match- 
making scheme. It must !«' nhout the hundroth, hut, to 
cpmto thilius ('ivxai\ ‘ he put it hy ('very tim»' gtsithw than 
other; but f()r all that, to my thinking, he was very 
loth to lay his (Ingt'rs otf it..’ ‘ " 

Ilis later ['ronounceirn'iits on the marriagt' (juostion 
also convey tlu' mdion that a philosopher must sacriiice 
his personal comfort, so t hat ho may he fn'O to contem- 
plate matd\ind. Ilis loving, communicative nature 
ycmrned for a happy, harmonious environnu'nt, for wife 
and childnm, Init tiu' fear that tin' huldness of his 
opinions might hurt his nejiresl and dearost and lead 
them, like himself, into dilHctdtii'S, always prevented 
him from giving way t(» his (k'sire for an aifectionate 
circle. At the hegiuniug of .lanuary, IBB8, !m writes: 
“Yesterday, sis 1 was on my usual walk, 1 suddenly 
lu'ard, from a turning oil’ tiie road, somebody talking 
and laughing witli a laughftsr that camt' from tlu' heart 
(it almost sounded as if it were you) : and when the 
somebody came into view, it turned out to he a charming 
hrown-t'yed gii'l, who looked at mt' almost as a fawn 
might look. Suddenly my lonely philosopher’s heart 
grew warm within me— 4 thonglit of yonr marriage 
projects, and all througli the walk my mind couldn’t 
keep from running on this deliglitful girl. No doubt it 

* This iM a patch work of two aapa.rat© friiitt account oi 
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would do me good to have such a gracious creature about 
me — but would it do her good? Wouldn’t my views 
make her unhappy 1 And wouldn’t it break my heart 
(supposing I loved her) to see so lovable a person 
suffer ? . . . No — no more talk of marriage ! ” 

In a somewhat more robust mood he writes, on another 
occasion : What is more, my opinions are horribly and 
quite impossibly audacious, I mean of an audacity 
impossible for German conditions, for good, respectable 
friends and neighbours. But to go on for ever playing a 
part, as I have so often done, is not at all to my taste ; 
after all, in one’s own home at least, one likes to be 
honest. In short, if I took a ‘ life-partner,’ I should 
have to jump out of my skin. 

“No, it isn’t a wife that I want, that’s certain ; what 
would suit me better would be a young, jolly daughter, 
who would look up to me and attend to my wants. 
Best of all it would be to have my dear old Lama again. 
A sister is an admirable institution for a philosopher, 
especially when she is cheerful, plucky and affectionate 
(no old kill-joy like G. Keller’s sister !) — but this is the 
sort of truth that one only recognises when it’s too late !” 

Another vigorous letter, written in the same spirit ; 
“ For me to marry now would perhaps be sheer stupidity; 
it would mean the loss of that independence which I 
have fought for with my heart’s blood. Why, I should 
have to become a citizen in some European community, 
exercise a vote, to take account of wife and child, of my 
wife’s family, of the place I live in, of the people I had 
intercourse with ! Such a state of bondage would be 
the ruin of me. Better to live poor, sickly and aloof in 
some out-of-the-way corner, than to fill a pigeon-hole 
in this modern world of mediocrity ! I have no lack 
either of courage or of good spirits. I have preserved 
both, because I have no acts of cowardice or insincere 
compromise upon my conscience.” 

Thus it was the consideration of his tremendous life- 
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task that iiiaih* him u soiituili' without vvife and 

«-hii>l. anti iVoin (his sidiluflo grow that torrihlo abandon- 
jiiout, ovoit uithuiit friotitls, whoa it staniual that no note 
,,f n.ul.i roach him any iiu>ro, that Hhandonment 

which oaiifjinl liiiu stu’h in<loHoi-iha}»lo Hutloring. 
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TBE WILL TO POWMR 

Heee we may ask the question, when did the 
philosopher first conceive of the will to power as the 
embodiment of the will to life ? Such questions are very 
hard to answer, since in looking for the germ of my 
brother’s main ideas we always have to go so far back. 
As in the case of a strong, healthy tree, it needed many 
years of growth before his ideas reached their final 
stature. There is only one exception — ^that of the eternal 
recurrence, which first flashed upon him in the summer 
of 1881, and was revealed through hints barely a year 
later. The question as to when the idea of the will to 
power first dawned upon him has already been answered 
conjecturally in The Young Nietzsche. He told me himself 
that it was in August, 1870, amid the hurly-burly of the 
Franco-Prussian War. As ambulance worker he saw 
various regiments of our wonderful German army rush 
past him; ready to face battle and death, glorious in 
their pride of Hfe, their courage for the conflict, a perfect 
expression of a race that must conquer or perish. Then, 
for the first time, he felt most vividly that the strongest 
and highest will to life is manifested, not in the 
paltry struggle for existence, but in the will to combat, 
in the will to power and mastery. JVLany were those who 
went through the same experiences, but they did not see 
things with the philosopher’s eyes. When my brother 
afterwards looked back at these events, how different 
and many-sided that feeling of pity, so highly extolled 
by Schopenhauer, must have appeared to him, in com- 
parison with that marvellous glimpse of the will to life. 
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to combat and to power. Here he saw a condition ot 
things in which man feels his strongest impulses, his 
conscience and his ideals to be identical, and he saw that 
condition of things not only in those who carried out the 
work, but above all in the commander himself. Now, 
perhaps, for the first time the problem occurred to him, 
whether the great man has a right to sacrifice lives — a 
right that is conceded to leaders in war, and has been 
conceded to the greatest spiritual leaders of mankind and 
to all great discoverers, in order that they may be enabled 
to attain their aims : 

The first notes for the main idea of his chief prose work 
date from the autumn of 1882; they find their first 
poetical expression in Zarathustra : 

“ Where I found life, there did I also find a will to power ; 
and even in the will of the servant did I find the will to be 
master. 

“ The weaker serveth the stronger through the promptings 
of his will, that would fain be master over him that is yet 
weaker ; that pleasure alone he would not willingly forego. 

“Even as the smaller yieldeth himself up to the greater, 
that he may enjoy his power over the smallest, so doth even 
the greatest yield himself up and for the sake of power stake 
his life. 

“For the greatest yieldeth himself up to a life of danger, to 
a throwing of the dice with death.” 

From this time onward, we may say, all his published 
and unpublished writings of the years 1888 — 1888, with 
the exception of Zarathustra, are portions of that great 
work which a cruel fate has given us only as a collection 
of fragments. 

That the author wished to have ample time (he speaks 
of six and even of ten years) before he thought of the 
final execution of this gigantic task, and at first only 
collected some precious material and pursued extensive 
studies, is only natural. Moreover we see from the plans 
of 1884 that he had not yet decided which of his main 
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ideas — eternal recurrence, the transvaluation of all values, 
the organisation of castes with the superman at the top, 
or the will to power as a principle of life, growth and 
struggle for mastery — would be privileged to serve as 
the nucleus of this work. He seems, however, to have 
recognised more clearly from year to year that the 
tangled skein of life might best be unravelled through 
the principle of the will to power. 

In 1885, after completing the fourth part of Zarathustra, 
he seems from his notes to be determined on making the 
will to power as a principle of life, the central point of 
his philosophical masterpiece. We find the title : “ The 
Will to Power. An Interpretation of All that Happens.” 
In the winter of 1885 — 1886, however, he intended to 
precede it by a much smaller book, for which we have a 
whole series of notes. This he calls : “ The Will to 
Power. An Attempt at a New Interpretation of the 
World.” It will readily be understood that he shrank 
from the stupendous task of working out his idea to the 
full, of tracing the will to power in Nature, life and 
society as a •will to ■truth, religion, art and morality. 
How often he must have cried despairingly “ One solitary 
explorer — and all that great virgin forest ! ” Hence, in 
order to make his task easier and more reviewable, he is 
always trying to carve up the great work into sections. 
Thus in the spring of 1886 he plans to write ten new 
treatises, and perhaps to publish them as new “ Thoughts 
out of Season ” : 

“ 1. The Will to Power. An Attempt at a New Interpreta- 
tion of the World. 

“ 2. On the History of Modern Depression. 

“3. Music. 

“ 4. The Artists. Mental Eeservations of a Psychologist. 

“ 5. Experiences of One Learned in the Scriptures. 

“ 6. We Godless Ones. 

“ 7. Beyond Good and Evil. Prelude to a Philosophy of 
the Future. 
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“ 8. Thoughts about the Ancient Greeks. 

. “ 9. Gai saber,^ Songs of Prince Free-as-a-Bird. 

“ 10. Noontide and Eternity.” 

In a projected preface he writes : 

“ Those four first Thoughts out of Season, to which I am now, 
after ten years, appending a fifth, sixth and seventh, were 
attempts to speak of my experiences and aims in such a way 
as to emphasise, not my own most individual thoughts, but 
the thoughts I had in common with many a child of our age. 
I was endeavouring to attract to myself the type of men who 
are my kindred. 

“ In short I was throwing fish-hooks to catch my ‘ peers.’ 
I was young enough then to go fishing in this way with 
impatient hopes; to-day — a hundred years later, if I may 
measure time by my own standard ! — I am still not so old as 
to have lost those hopes, that impatience.® 

“ What I wrote then — or rather painted, somewhat hurriedly 
too, and, it seems to me, in free and bold fresco style — would 
be no truer to-day if, now that my hand and eye have perhaps 
acquired more skill, I were to portray it in firmer, purer and 
more delicate outlines. Each period of life understands 
‘ truth ’ in its own way ; and he who comes to those paintings 
with young, impetuous senses and great expectations, will 
find in them as much truth as he is capable of seeing.” 

Tliis was written at a time when the manuscript of 
Beyond Good and Evil (finished in April, 1886 , at Nice) 
had been “ tied up with a string and laid aside.” From 
this period we find a whole series of notes which evidently 
belong to two of these new Thoughts out of Season — 
“Music” and “The Artists; Mental Beservations of a 
Psychologist.” On the journeys from Nice to Venice 
and from Venice to Naumburg and Leipzig, mentioned 
in a previous chapter, he seems to have thought seriously 
of writing some new Thoughts out of Season. During 
his stay in Leipzig, however (May — June, 1886 ), he 
formed the resolution of devoting the next few years 
* The Provencal origin of Joyful Wisdom, — Tr. 

® The original has Geduld (patience), which appears to he a slip for 
Ungsduld (impatience). — T b. 
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solely to Beyond Good and Evil, which was to be a pre- 
paration for the great work, and to the composition and 
publication of The Will to Power — a resolution which, 
indeed, he failed to carry out. 

While correcting the proofs of Beyond Good and Evil at 
Sils-Maria he employed every leisure hour in sifting the 
material for the masterpiece which he proposed to publish 
in four volumes. He drew up a table of contents in 52 
sections, and marked about 150 passages in his notes 
with red ink numbers for the sections to which they 
belonged. Moreover, he made out a comprehensive sketch 
for the whole work, in an order which, with slight altera- 
tions, has on the whole been preserved. The sketch runs 
as follows : 

“THE WILL TO POWEK. 

An Attempt 

At the Teansvaluation op all Values. 

In Four Books. 

“ Book I. : The Danger of Dangers (a representation of 
nihilism as the inevitable outcome of the values hitherto 
recognised). Enormous powers are unfettered ; but they are 
contradictory ; the unfettered powers destroy each other. In 
democratic communities, where everyone is a specialist, the 
questions " whither ? ’ and ‘ for whom ? * are not asked. 
Description of how manifold stunting of all individuals (for 
the performance of functions) acquires a meaning, 

“Book IL : A criticism of values (logic, etc.). Shows the 
discord existing everywhere between the ideal and its 
individual conditions {e.g.^ sincerity among Christians, who 
are continually forced to lie). 

“Book III.: The problem of the legislator (including the 
history of solitude). How to chain up again the unfettered 
powbrs, so that they may not destroy each other ; our eyes are 
opened to the real increase in power. 

“Book IV. : The hammer. What sort of men must they 
be who can reverse their values ? Men who possess all the 
qualities of the modern soul, but are strong enough to transmute 
them in a perfectly healthy fashion; their means to their task. 

“ Sils-Maria, summer of 1886/' 
Y 


L.N. 
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In September, 1886, he writes to me expressing com- 
plete satisfaction with his state of health, and adds : 
“ The next four years will bo taken up with my chief 
work, in four volumes. The very title is enough to 
frighten peo})le : ‘ The Will to Power. An Attempt at a 
Transvaluation of all Values.’ For this I need everiithing, 
health, solitude, good spirits, perhaps a wife.” To 
Freiherr von Seydlitz he wi-ites : “ Probably I shall make 
a pilgrimage to Corte in Corsica (the place where Napoleon 
was, not born indeed but — wliat perhaps is far more 
important — conceived). I also am conceiving something ; 
you will guess what from the cover of my last hook, 
which as a matter of course I sent you.” 

It woxdd be an utter mistake to assume that in The 
Will to Toiocr Nietzsche iz\tended to give his system. We 
know how greatly he distrusted all systems, and how he 
shook his head over any philosopher who systematized 
his ideas beyond hope of change. “ A systematizer,” he 
e.xclaiins, “is a philosopher who will not any longer 
admit to his intellect that he is alive, that he is expand- 
ing vigorously and ever throwing out his roots like a 
tree ; one who simply cannot rest until he has whittled 
down his intellect into a lifeless, wooden thing, a four- 
square stupidity, a ‘ system.’ ” It is quite true that in 
this great work he meant to exhibit his philosophy, his 
outlook upon life ; not, however, as a dogma, but as a 
preliminary ruling for future investigations. 

We have seen in a previous chapter how his work 
was interrupted by his retrospect of his earlier writings 
and by the new editions of those books. Yet all the 
prefaces written in 1886 show how greatly occupied he 
was with the volume, especially Book V. of The Joyful 
Wisdom (“We Fearless Ones”), which contains some of 
the material for The Will to Power, and is essentially 
akin to it in conception. 

In January, 1887, the prefaces and Book V. of The 
Joyful Wisdom were ready for the press, so that he could 
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once more turn to The Will to Power. He worked at it 
eagerly for the next few months ; the terrible earthquake 
in February did not interrupt his labours, although all 
Nice was full of “shattered nervous systems.” He 
stayed at Nice until the end of April, and so little 
impression did the earthquake make upon him that this 
was the very first time during which he summarised the 
main ideas for the book and arranged them under the 
following heads : — 

“THE WILL TO POWEE. 

An Attempt at a Tbansvaluation of all Values. 

Book I. 

“ European Nihilism. 

Book II. 

“ Criticism of the Highest Values Hitherto Eecognised. 

Book III. 

“ The Principles for a New Code of Values. 

Book IV. 

“ Eace and Breeding. 

“ Nice, March 17th, 1887.” 

From Nice my brother went at the beginning of April 
to Badia, near Oannobio, and thence to Zurich, prin- 
cipally for the sake of the library ; but his stay there 
seems to have been less productive than he had hoped, 
for the corrections of Book V. of The J oyfvl Wisdom and 
the additions to the volume took up a great deal of his 
time. From the middle of May to June 10th he was at 
Chur, and seems to have done a fair amount of work 
there. He had stayed at Chur not from choice, but 
because he heard that it was still very wintry in the 
Engadine, and that there had been fresh falls of snow in 
the pass. On the journey from Chur to Sils-Maria he 
broke his journey at the Lenzer Heide, and there wrote 
the introduction to The Will to Power. Soon afterwards, 

y2 
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however, when in the Engadine, ho once more laid the 
work aside in order to write The Genenlotnj of Morals. In 
the intervals of reading proofs, 'The Will to .Poiver was 
resumed. He realised, indeed, that he required an 
enormous amount of material for this book, and that the 
library which he took about with him or had deposited 
at Sils-Maria was far from adequate. Accordingly, by 
September, 1887, he had decided to go to Germany 
instead of to Venice, though ho did not at all like the 
idea. He writes to Peter Gast regarding the pros and 
eons of his journey {15th September) : “ To tell you the 
truth, I was hesitating between Venice and — Leipzig ; 
the latter for purposes of research, since, as regai-ds the 
main task of my life that now lies before me I have still 
much to learn, to enquire and to read. Yet this would 
mean, not “ autumn,” but a whole winter in Germany ; 
and, all things considered, reasons of health strongly 
dissuade me from this dangerous experiment for this 
year. So it will be Venice and Nice after all : — and 
indeed, even for spiritual reasons, I need for the moment 
a thorough isolation still more urgently than research 
work upon a thousand and one individual problems.” 

Hence he went to Venice after all, spending some 
weeks there with Gast. So far as Gast remembers, 
Nietzsche was not exceptionally busy at Venice ; 
evidently he was taking a holiday for the sake of his 
health. In October, however, as soon as he returned to 
Nice, he began to work with might and main at the 
fabric of his book. On December 20th he writes to 
Gast : “ There is something huge and portentous about 
the enterprise I am now embarked upon,” and on 
January 6th, " I confess frankly that the last few months 
have been full of insight and inspiration ; that I once 
more have the courage to perform ‘ the incredible,’ and 
to make the fullest possible use of that susceptibility to 
philosophical impressions, which marks me off from other 
men.’ ’ 
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This work, so gigantic in conception, remained a frag- 
ment. It was reserved for us editors of the Nietzsche 
remains, with our feeble powers and frequently imperfect 
understanding, carefuUy to collect the precious materials 
in accordance with the author’s directions, so far as any 
were given. The first edition did manage to do this in 
a presentable form, and the task was difficult, consider- 
ing the author’s intention of giving the book to the 
world in this fragmentary condition. If only the master’s 
own hand had worked out this enormous material in all 
its logical sequence — ^as in The Genealogy of Morals — and 
had adorned it with all the splendour of his incomparable 
style, what a book we should now possess ! What adds 
to our regret is that we know from his private 
memoranda how he meant to complete the task : 

“ As Introduction : The gloomy loneliness and barreimess of 
the Campagna Romana. Patience in uncertainty. 

“ My work is to contain a general verdict on our century, on 
the whole modern age, on the ‘ civilisation ’ we have attained. 

“Each book as a conquest, a clutch — tempo lento — with 
dramatic complications up to the end, then finally the 
catastrophe and sudden redemption.” 

My regret at the imperfect publication of The Will to 
Power applied chiefly to the first editions of the year 
1901. I soon recognised their scanty, superficial form, 
which showed no regard for Nietzsche’s express wishes. 
Since the new editions of 1906 and 1911-12 have made 
such an excellent impression, and have contributed so 
signally to the intelligent study of Nietzsche, I have 
come to feel less concern about the matter. A private 
note from the pen of Dr. Eichard Oehler is particularly 
consoling : — 

“ There is perhaps no reason to deplore the fact that 
Nietzsche’s philosophical masterpiece. The Will to Power, a 
Transvaluation of all Values, was not completed by the author. 
It is true that in this work, as in his others, Nietzsche would 
have warmed the cold substance of ideas with the glow of his 
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personal feeling, and have clothed the sober scientific discus- 
sions in an attractive, resplendent dress. The book, in its 
imperfect form, is certainly devoid of these qualities. Yet on 
the other hand, his ideas are thus preserved to us in their 
immediate, original shape ; we can see all the different points 
of view, all the varying modes of expression, as they occurred 
to the author while he was thinking out his problems. We 
therefore possess much that Nietzsche would unquestionably 
have deleted in preparing the book for press. It would not be 
extravagant to maintain that we would rather renounce the 
enjoyment of his final artistic touches than the advantage of 
absorbing his ideas as they issued from his brain.” 

Among the stumbling-blocks iix the first edition of 
The Will to Potoer we may perhaps reckon the erroneous 
construction put upon certain terms. I venture there- 
fore to give some explanation of the words that were 
particularly misunderstood, such as “ nihilism,” “ im- 
moralism,” “uumorality” (“nihilistic,” “unmoral’’). 
“ Nihilism ” and “ nihilistic ” have nothing to do with a 
political party: the terms refer to the attitude which 
refuses to recognise any value or meaning in life, or any 
ideals. Nor have the words “ immoralisrn,” “ unmorality,” 
“non-moral” the remotest connection with sexual ex- 
cesses and abeiTations — a meaning assigned to these 
terms by coarse, vulgar and stupid people, because in 
ordinary parlance they are generally applied to such 
matters. By “morality” my brother understood “a 
system of values which concerns itself with the con- 
ditions of human life.” With the words “immorality” 
and “ unmorality ” he attacks our present code of values, 
which cannot be justified on physiological or biological 
grounds, and therefore rob life of all meaning. It would 
perhaps have been better if he had coined and used the 
words “ amoral ” and “ amorality,” which would certainly 
have prevented a good deal of misconception. I should 
like, by the way, to emphasise the fact tliat only a 
philosopher of such eminence as Nietzsche may allow 
himself to criticise our present moral values — a philo- 
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soplier who throughout his life showed so clearly that he 
not only acted upon these values in unswerving fashion, 
but was in reality above them, and accordingly could set the 
goal higher and make yet sterner demands upon himself. 
Such goals and problems are only for the few : at any 
rate, as he says, they need “clean hands, not muck- 
raking fingers.” 

Above all, I must lay stress on the fact that his 
philosophy is based upon caste-organisation, not upon an 
mdividualistic morality : “ the spirit of the herd must 
prevail among the herd — ^but not seek to extend its sway 
beyond the herd.” He says, however, not only that we 
ought to be deeply thankful for all that morality has 
done for thousands of years, but that we should pay an 
unqualified homage to the morality hitherto prevalent. 
Whoever seeks to raise himself above that morality 
must bear the terrible responsibility for his action, and 
only by extraordinary achievements can he justify bis 
position. 

Peter Hast writes ; 

“ Nietzsche’s doctrines apply only to exceptional men — and 
to the forbears of future exceptional men. With the mass of 
humanity he has nothing to do : a thousand ‘ thinkers ’ have 
worked about enough for the mass of humanity, while hardly 
anyone has worked for the rare types. To be sure, by means 
of such exceptional men, Nietzsche’s spirit will penetrate to 
the masses and some day purge our civilisation of all its 
pampering, degrading, vicious elements. Nietzsche is a moral 
force of the first order — more moral than anythiog that calls 
itself ‘ moral ’ to-day ! ” 

The words “ herd,” “ herd-auimal,” and “ herd- 
morality ” may perhaps also have given umbrage. 
Nietzsche himself found occasion to apologise for them ; 
‘ ‘ I have made a discovery, but it is not an edifying one ; 
it runs counter to our pride. However much we free 
spirits (for we are here talking ‘ between ourselves ’) may 
regard ourselves as free, even in us there is a sentiment 
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that is always wounded when anyone classes man among 
the animals. Hence it is almost an offence, requiring an 
apology, tliat w'ith reference to Immanity T should con- 
tinually have to speak of ‘herd’ and ‘ herd-animal. ’ " 
To ho sure, he does not consider it necessary to explain 
w'hy he has chosen these terms and used them so often. 
I think this is tmly hecause luj himstdf {in spite of his 
playful a.ssertion to the contrary) took no otfe.nce at them ; 
for we were brought up in a religious circli!, a,nd used the 
word “herd”^ and “ sheiiherd ” wit hout any disparaging 
connotation. 

Other words to whie.h lu5 gave! cpiite a lunv meaning 
are frequently misunderstood, “ wie.kiHlness ” and 
“ evil.” Both words ordinarily convey tlie idea of 
“ malicious ” and “ laid,” whereas he undtu'stands hy 
them something hard, stern, hut also proud — in any 
case, a lofty sentiment. He writes accordingly to 
Brandos : “ There are many words that 1 have flavoured 
with a new salt, so that they don’t taste the same to ine 
as they do to my readers.” 

The process of thought in The, Will to flower is admir- 
ably summarised in a private note hy l)r. liichard 
Oehler : 

“ Nietzsche’s work of transvaluation is a magnificent fore- 
cast of the further development of human civilisation. The 
future is always the great object of his thought, but it is not 
merely the future of an individual nation, a definite human 
type, a class, a particular branch of civilisation, and so forth, 
but the future of civilisation for humanity as a whole ; that is 
to say, the vision, some day to l)e realised, of the social, 
scientific and religious shaping of life. ‘ What is to come,’ ‘ a 
prophecy,’ and similar expressions are of frequent occurrence 
in the rough drafts for this book. ‘ But we can’t know any- 
thing about the future,’ says the Philistine. ‘ Are these not 
mere useless chimeras P’ By no means! Nietzsche’s vision 
of the future is very far from being an arbitrary Utopia. Prom 


* The GenmixB tise the same word (77«errf«) for “ herd ” and “ flock.” — T k. 
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the realities of the past and present he deduces, with the 
unerring aim of a farseeing genius, the consequences that must 
inevitably follow in the natural course of cultural development. 
Nor does he merely see visions of the future ; he consciously 
moulds its form. Nietzsche impresses his will upon the future. 
He is a creator of values. A profound knowledge of the values 
recognised up to the present leads him to the criticism of 
those values ; he sees the elements in them that are evil, fatal, 
obstructive and inimical to life. Starting from this point, he 
formulates his demands and undertakes the mighty task of 
transvaluation. His marvellous instinct for the requirements 
of a healthy, natural life gives him the clue to the values that 
are to prevail in place of those that have hitherto been 
dominant. It is his aim to redeem the world from ^ the 
denaturalisation of morality,’ and ‘to restore Nature in the 
moral sphere.’ Yet he does not blindly assail any chance 
ideal, but starts from the certain facts of life. Accordingly 
Nietzsche’s work of transvaluation deals not only with that 
which may some day happen, but with that which must come 
and shall happen. 

‘‘ In accordance with the plan which appears to be the one 
most favoured by the author, Nietzsche intended, in the first 
book of The Will to Power, to describe the rise of European 
nihilism during the next few centuries. He is capable of doing 
this, because he has lived through this nihilism in himself, 
lived it to the end, he has it ‘ behind him, under him, outside 
him.’ Nihilism is the inevitable outcome of the values of 
existence as hitherto interpreted. Its period of predominance 
must come, ‘because the very values that have hitherto 
prevailed lead to this ultimate result ; nihilism is the logical 
consequence of our great values and ideals.’ This great move- 
ment of the future is sketched out for us in its causes, in the 
symptoms that pave the way for it, in its premonitory signs, 
in the phenomena that mark its course. The second book, 
then, in a ‘ criticism of the highest values hitherto recognised,’ 
gives detailed reasons why nihilism is bound to come. The 
inconsistency of our present valuations must soon lead to their 
destruction from within. ‘ Our whole European civilisation 
has for a long time been in an agony of tension, which 
increases from decade to decade, and seems to be heading 
straight for disaster.’ ‘ This future is already speaking through 
a hundred signs, this destiny is announcing itself everywhere ; 
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all ears are already pricked up for this music of tlie future.’ 
Yet nihilism cannot last for ever; some time or other a 
counter-movement must set in. ‘ Eventually we shall have 
need of ne.w values.’ Hence the negative side of Nietzsche’s 
work is only a preparation for its positive achievement. After 
demolition comes construction. This construction is provided 
by the third book, with ‘ the principles for a new code of values.’ 
Nihilism is only a ‘ transition state,’ and in itself contains the 
germs for a new, more vigorous life. ‘ There is something of 
decay in all that marks the modern man ; but side by side with 
the disease wo can see signs of strength and power of soul as 
yet untried.’ In the positive part of his work, Nietzsche gives 
us a tremendous conception of the power residing in this soul 
of the future. He has discovered the formula of unity that 
can supply us with a irame for the counter-movement which is 
to redeem the world from nihilism : to wit, ‘ the will to power.’ 
This is the basis for the new code of values. Its force and 
significance in society and in the individual, in science and in 
art, are carefully investigated. It is tlio firm rock in the stream 
of being, and by its means the men of the future will raise 
themselves up from decay and dissolution and attain a sure 
strength and joy in winning the goal. The will to power is 
the kernel of the transvaluation of all values. 

“ Finally the fourth book, entitled ‘Eace and Breeding,’ 
aims at showing how, as a consequence of the new values, a 
new human type will arise, a nobler type than has appeared or 
could appear up to the present. There is no doubt that in the 
chapters ‘ Dionysos ’ and ‘ Eternal Eecurrence,' which as they 
stand are the most fragmentary of all, this prophetic vision of 
the noblest man, this challenge to the future would have found 
its most perfect expression, alike in splendour of style and in 
richness of thought.” 

Unfortunately, the material for this last section is far 
more scanty than for the others. There is a Nietzsche 
manuscript which, apparently through Overbeck’s care- 
lessness, went astray after my brother’s mental disease 
overtook him at Turin, and fell into strange hands. 
This manuscript emerges from time to time and then 
shyly hides itself again ; for instance, in 1894 it was 
offered to Frau Ida Uehmel for £250. If my efforts to 
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obtain it should meet with success, we might possibly 
have the rare good fortune of being able to fill in the 
lamentable gaps in Book IV. of The Will to Poioer. 

By February, 1888, the first draft of his philosophical 
masterpiece was finished. His feeling at having com- 
pleted the task must have been one of supreme exalta- 
tion and triumph beyond compare, but at the same time 
he must have felt an inexpressible longing for those 
nobler men to whom this work was to be consecrated. 
He had been looking for them since Zarathustra. “ If 
now, after a long, voluntary isolation I again turn to 
men, and cry ‘ Where are ye, my friends ? ’ it is done for 
the sake of great things. I wish to create a new caste ; 
a league of noble men, to which those whose minds and 
consciences are oppressed can go for counsel ; of men 
who, like myself, are not only able to live outside the 
ordinary political and religious creeds, but have got 
beyond morality.” 

We may now ask, what were to be the views of these 
nobler men, or to what views were they to be guided ? 
My opinion is that the author of The Will to Power 
assigned to them a train of thought something like the 
following : For thousands of years exceptional men have 
endeavoured to make the world about us explicable to 
themselves. They have been the creators of aU that lies 
about us, and also of all that lives in us. Even the 
greatest, however, have not ventured as yet to claim for 
themselves that it was their will to power which had 
made it possible to visualise and explain the world. 
Their greatest modesty lay in this : they never dared to 
admit that they actively shaped their destiny, but 
regarded themselves as its passive instruments. That is 
why the Greeks, those yea-sayers to life, created a 
divine world peopled with figures of the highest strength 
and beauty, to which they not only ascribed their loftiest 
moments of inspiration, but also assigned the burden of 
all that was terrible and inexplicable in their existence. 
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That is why the Christians, those deniers of life, created 
a world beyond, whore their ideals, impossible for this 
world, should find fulfilment and reward. Now man has 
constantly been endeavouring more and more to subju- 
gate the universe and all its material forces. The more 
he has tried to explain this world and press its energies 
into his service, the more fully has he realised — ^through 
these very scientific methods — that it has been the 
leading spirits of humanity who have always been 
creating tlie wt)rld afresh for man, by constantly endow- 
ing it with a new meaning. All that our ancestors 
created, howevei-, stood in a definite relation to what 
they regarded as true, that is to say, what had to be 
true for their conditions of life. The question now arises, 
do our present views still correspond to our conditions 
of life, to the upward progress of humanity ? However 
grateful we may l)e for all that religion, morality and 
philosophy have done for us up to the present, we cannot 
help feeling that we now require now values, suitable to 
our knowledge and to our conditions of life. The values 
hitherto recognised have been useful indeed for the weak 
and the abject, but injurious for the prominent individuals, 
weakening their self-assurance and consciousness of 
strength, crippling and repressing them through the 
ideals of mediocrity which at present reign unchallenged. 
That which may be a blessing for the mediocre, is often 
a poison for the great — and vice, ver&a ! 

Such were perhaps the ideas that Nietzsche wished to 
implant in those nobler men to whom he addressed 
himself. To them he wished to turn, and exclaim : 

“ On, on, ye nobler men, fashion for yourselves new paths 
and new values which are fitted only for the noblest and 
strongest, and which do not belittle this world with all its 
difficulties, but make it appear the best and most desirable of 
worlds. Your , ancestors built the world according to their 
ideas, and, as their minds were in many ways still narrow, 
raised and created a world beyond. Now shall you noblest 
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men make of this our earth a glorified, heroic world, full of 
battles and victories in the whole intellectual and physical 
domain. And of yourselves you must make the best that in 
your power lies, you must raise yourselves to be a higher 
type of man, one that makes faith in humanity once more 
possible ! ” 

[For this was the desire that my brother cherished all 
his life, and to this end all his plans and projects were 
directed : that the perfect man, the man who justified 
life, the superman should be granted us as the acme of a 
nobler, stronger type.] 

“ What an endless amount of distress, privation, bad 
weather, sickness, depression, isolation we have to endure ! 
Yet after all, we manage to put up with all this, bom as we 
are to a subterranean, struggling existence ; every now and 
then we emerge into the light, we live once more through 
our golden hour of victory, and we stand there, as we were 
born, unbreakable, strung up and ready to aim at new and 
yet more difficult, more distant targets, like a bow-string, 
ever tightened by necessity. — But if there are any heavenly 
beings beyond good and evil, who grant us favours— may they 
grant me from time to time but a glimpse of somethiug 
perfect, rounded off, happy, powerful, triumphant, something 
that can still inspire dread ! A glimpse of a man who justifies 
our species, of a happy being who completes and redeems 
humanity, so that we can preserve our faith in mankind ! ” 

Yet even for us average folk a new world of happiness 
is opened up, even our eyes shall see the man who justi- 
fies life. We must, however, have confidence in ourselves, 
we shall test ourselves to see how we may achieve our 
best, how we may give our life as much value as possible. 
We shall lay aside our “ petty vanity ” and realise that 
we do not achieve works of the highest perfection, and 
cannot become leaders and discoverers ; we shall be glad 
that we may perhaps be allowed to “ submerge ourselves 
in a great type.” It will be our pride once more to serve 
the noblest men, to be the disciples and instruments : 
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belonging either to a powerful, well-ordered institution 
(such as the German corps of officers or civil service — 
Nietzsche often pointed to both as a source of pardonable 
pride) ; or to that band of scholars, physicians and 
teachers of the Old and New World, who also possess 
the instincts of our excellent army, and of whom my 
brother says “ that they can command and likewise, in a 
proud manner, obey ; that they stand in the rank and 
file, but are capable at any time of acting as leaders ; 
that they prefer danger to comfort ; that they do not 
weigh, in huckster fashion, what they may do and what 
they may not ; that they are more hostile to mean, sly, 
parasitical qualities than to evil qualities.” 

The other day I read a bitter jeremiad : “ The idea of 
power has everywhere fallen into discredit. Men shrink 
from confessing that they want to rule over women ; and 
if ever there was a natural right, this is one. Parents 
whiningly declare themselves ready to eirter into the 
domain of their children ; in defiimncc of their duty, 
they acquiesce in a loss of authority, in order to preserve 
the love (they mean, the unrestrained liveliness) of the 
youngsters. The inilers have lost all backbone, and give 
up the idea of ruling ; the possessing classes let them- 
selves be bled. All this happens, not fx’om any conviction 
that things must be allowed to slide, nor from a belief 
in the approach of a golden age, but because everyone 
wants to pass for ‘ modern,’ no one wishes to be treated 
as a ‘ barbarian.’ ” It looks as if my brother’s fervent 
advocacy of the will to power as a law of nature had 
come in the nick of time. 


CHAPTEE XXIV 


THE CASE OF WA&NER— NIETZSCHE CONTRA WAGNER 

My brother began the year 1888, the last of his literary 
career, with his working powers unimpaired. He was 
actively engaged upon his first great redaction of The, 
Will to Power, and he gazed forth at the future as at a 
broad, sunlit expanse of sea. To Heussen he writes: 
“ Now there is only one thing that I want for years to 
come : quiet, oblivion, and a kindly sun and autumn 
to ripen what has to be ripened, finally to sanction and 
justify my whole being (a somewhat problematical being, 
for divers reasons !).” 

As soon as this redaction was finished, however, and 
he returned from creative ecstasy to sober, workaday 
reality, he saw with deep regret that the very persons to 
whom his teachings and ideas were addressed stiU failed 
to appear. From the silence of his old friends he inferred 
that there was no one who understood him either in 
Germany or in Switzerland. He showed little sign of 
how their indifference pained him, but in Eeee Homo, 
after complaining most bitterly of the Germans’ want of 
tact and delicacy, he writes : 

“It is my nature to be gentle and benevolent towards 
everyone — I have a right to make no distinctions : but this 
does not prevent me from having my eyes open; I except no 
one, not even my friends — hope this is not a mark of 
inhumanity towards them ! There are five or six things 
• which I have always made a point of honour. — For all that, it 
is a fact that every letter I have received for years past has 
seemed to me a piece of cynicism. In their benevolence 
towards me there lies more cynicism than in any hatred. . . . 
I will tell any one of my friends to his face that he has never 
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thought it worth while to study any of my books ; I can guess, 
from a hundred and one little signs, that they have not even 
an elementary acquaintance with the subject-matter of those 
books. As for my Zarathmtra, who among my friends sees 
anything more in it than an unpardonable (but, fortunately, 
quite ineffectual) arrogance ? ” 

After the appearance of The Genealogy of Morals, which, 
like his other books, had met with nothing but indiffer- 
ence or misunderstanding, he had already written me a 
letter severely denouncing his friends, a letter which, as 
I told him in my answer, made me feel very sad. But 
in Paraguay it was always nearly three months before 
one could get a reply to any letter one had sent to 
Germany. In March, 1888, he wrote to me explaining 
why his deiruuciations of his friends had been so severe. 
This explanatory letter, however, pained me even more 
than the first ; even to-day I cannot read it without 
tears. 


“ This time I must write my poor Lama a really nice, kind 
letter, after having shocked her so last time, or rather the 
time before last. I must admit, though, that things are going 
very badly with me this year, and if you were close at hand 
you would make allowance for the cry of agony in my last 
letter. At times I have no control over myself whatever ; I 
am almost a prey to the most gloomy resolutions. Am I 
growing bilious, by any chance ? Year in, year out I have 
had to swallow so many unpleasant things, and when I look 
back, I try in vain to find so much as one pleasant experience. 
All this has resulted in a sensitiveness that is pitiful and 
altogether ridiculous ; so that everything that reaches me from 
outside makes me ill, and the tiniest molehill becomes a 
mountain. Day and night I feel an unbearable sense of strain, 
caused by the task that lies before me and the highly 
unfavourable conditions under which I have to carry out that 
task ; that is where the shoe pinches, at any rate. The 
feeling of being alone, the lack of love, the universal in- 
gratitude and even insolence to which I have to submit. . . . 
But I don’t want to go on further in this tone. On the credit 
side of the account you must set this : that your brother is a 
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plucky brute, that be has managed to do some astonishing 
things even in the past year. But why must every one of my 
exploits lead ultimately to a defeat? Why do I get no 
encouragement, no sign of interest or heartfelt reverence ? 

“ Thanks to an exceptionally fine winter and to good food 
and plenty of walking exercise, my health has kept fairly 
good. There’s nothing ill about me except my soul. Nor 
will I deny that the winter has been rich, too, in intellectual 
profit for my main task ; so you see that my intellect is not 
unsound, nothing is unsound, nothing but my soul.” 

Fortunately, April brought him a surprise which cured 
him of his depression. In the winter of 1887-88 he had 
found reason to know that he was not entirely forgotten 
in Europe ; he began to have closer relations with Georg 
Brandes, from which he derived much satisfaction. He 
had already heard that this gifted writer was interested 
in his books ; a Viennese acquaintance told him of this 
in the summer of 1887, mentioning expressly how angry 
Brandes was to see that Nietzsche’s friends and country- 
men maintained such a total silence about his writings. 
My brother hereupon sent him copies of Beyorid Good and 
Evil and The Genealogy of Morals, and Brandes thanked 
him by letter in charming fashion. In the spring of 
1888, at the very time when my brother in despair had 
resigned himself to continuing his work without arousing 
any further interest among his contemporaries, Brandes 
dehghted him still more by the news that he was 
delivering lectures on Nietzsche at the University of 
Copenhagen. My brother was astonished beyond words, 
and wrote in a happy strain to Brandes : “ My dear sir, 
this is indeed a surprise ! — How did you find the courage 
to speak in public about so obscure a person as myself ? 
.... So you imagine that I am known in the dear 
Fatherland 1 They treat me there as an eccentric and 
absurd phenomenon, as one whom there is no need to 
take seriously. . . .” Later on he writes : “ During 
these weeks in Turin, where I am staying on till the 
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5th of June, I have felt better than for many years, 
above all more philosophical. Nearly every day I have 
had enough energy for one or two hours to be able to 
take a complete view of my philosophy from top to 
bottom ; the vast multitude of problems lay before me as 
if in relief, and all clear in outline. This needs a maximum 
of strength for which I had scarcely dared to hope. All 
through there run connecting links, for years I have 
been on the right track, one builds one’s philosophy like 
a beaver, one is inevitable and doesn’t know it ; but one 
must see the whole, as I have just scon it, in order to 
realise this. I feel so greatly relieved and strengthened, 
in such good spirits — I attach a little tail of farce to the 
most solemn things. What is the reason for all this ? 
Isn’t it the good vorth ^lmds tliat I have to thank, the 
north winds that don’t always come from the Alps — 
sometimes they come from Copenhagen ! ” To our 
mother he also writes in a cheerful strain, saying that be 
has ordered a smart suit of clothes : “ I have decided to 
be a little more particular about my appearance ; I have 
been too negligent of late. This seems to me symptomatic 
of a certain improvement in my health. So long as one 
is a wreck, one doesn’t care how one looks.” Such was 
the effect of hearing that an admirable scholar had 
decided to lecture about him — while the German univer- 
sities, indeed, maintained their contemptuous silence! 
In Ecce Homo he writes sadly ; “ Ten years — and no one 
in Germany has considered it a conscientious duty to 
defend my name against the absurd silence under which 
it has lain buried : it was a foreigner, a Bane, who first 
had the fine instinct and courage to speak of me, who 
vented his indignation upon my so-called friends. . . . 
In what German university to-day would lectures on 
my philosophy be possible, such lectures as Br. Georg 
Brandes — ^thus once more proving himself an eminent 
psychologist — delivered last spring at Copenhagen ? ” 

I cannot sufficiently express my gi'atitude to Georg 
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Brandes for his decision to deliver these lectures. The 
following notice, which appeared in various foreign 
journals, did not appear in the German newspapers, 
although my brother had sent his publisher a translation 
of the French paragraph ; 

“ All who are interested in Friedrich Nietzsche’s philosophy 
will be glad to hear that last winter Dr. Georg Brandes, the 
eminent Danish critic, devoted to this philosophy a long 
series of lectures at Copenhagen University. The lecturer, 
who showed, not for the first time, his skill in expounding 
difficult ideas, imparted to an audience of more than 300 a 
lively interest in the bold and original views of the German 
philosopher : so that the lectures resulted in a brilliant 
ovation for the lecturer and for his subject.” 

My brother stayed at Turin for the first time in this 
spring of 1888. He had originally intended to remain 
there only for a short period, but the climate and the 
city itself made such a favourable impression on him that 
he prolonged his stay. It was, however, the good news 
from Copenhagen that raised his spirits more than any- 
thing else. He writes to our mother about Turin : 

“ At last you too are to have a letter from me again. I am 
sitting in Turin, up to my eyes in work. That, as you will 
find, is a good sign ; for up to now, in all the places where I 
spent the spring, work was out of the question. The spirit 
was wnwilling, the flesh was weak ; and my digestion was in a 
bad way. Here the air is splendid, drier than I have found 
in any other city. It’s very exhilarating, and gives one a 
tremendous appetite ; there have been days when I thought 
I was in the Engadine. It’s all because the high mountains 
are so near ; on three sides of Turin you can see the snow- 
capped Alps. They’re a fairly long way off of course, but 
still even from the middle of the city you get a view of the 
world of mighty peaks ; it looks as if the streets ended there. 
Turin is a handsome and important city, full of fine squares 
and palaces. The population is 270,000. Many princes have 
their seats here, and it’s the headquarters of the general staff, 
and so a very military place. Then there’s a university, and 
twelve theatres, some of them excellent. The bookshops have 
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a good selection of books in three languages (Italian, French 
and German). 

“ This is really the only town that I care to live in. Its 
chief pride are its splendid, spacious porticos and colonnades, 
more magnificent than anything of the kind in all the rest of 
Europe, and moreover stretching for a long distance through 
the city, with a total length of 10,860 yards (that means two 
good hours’ walk). The colonnades shelter you against all 
weathers : and so clean and beautiful are the marble and other 
stones, that you think you are in a drawing-room.” 

At first, as he writes to Brandes, he had applied 
himself with gleeful energy to The Will to Power, and he 
seems to have had ideas of re-arranging the whole 
material — the best possible proof of his active mood. 
During this work, however, a subject arose which, he felt, 
called for special treatment. While he was examining 
the modern age, the problem of Richard Wagner forced 
itself pre-eminently upon his notice. He had at first 
intended to deal exhaustively with this problem in the 
first book of The Will to Power. It seems that various 
reasons led him to discuss the matter in a separate 
treatise. Two years earlier he had had thoughts of 
writing a fresh essay on Wagner in some new Thoughts 
out of Season, in the one entitled “ Music ” or in “ The 
Artists ; Mental Reservations of a Philosopher.” He 
had already seen clearly, from all sorts of experiences, 
that it was almost his duty to express himself once 
more on this subject and to show exactly where he 
stood. On all sides there had been fatal misconcep- 
tions, since the untutored younger generation thought 
it feasible to reconcile Wagner as “thinker” with 
Nietzsche as philosopher. Nietzsche was fully aware 
that he himself was chiefly responsible for this mistake ; 
hence he writes : “ The misunderstanding about Richard 
Wagner has by now reached enormous proportions in 
Germany ; and since I have had a share in increasing it, 
I am anxious to pay my debt and do what I can to 
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remove the errors.” It is impossible for the present 
generation to realise how little of importance had been 
said about Richard Wagner before 1872, when my 
brother came forward to champion his cause. Outside 
the circle of the initiated, no one thought of seeing any- 
thing in Wagner but a revolutionary in the realm of 
operatic music. It was my brother’s merit or fault, call 
it what you wiU, that Wagner became connected with 
the idea of a new and loftier German culture and with 
the Greek spirit. Accordingly, the author of The Birth 
of Tragedy and of the essay “ Richard Wagner at 
Bayreuth ” in Thoughts out of Season knew only too well 
that he was largely to blame for the 'bewilderingly 
high esteem in which Wagner was held. From year 
to year, however, he saw more clearly that he had 
set up a delusive idol for the Germans, especially for 
young Germany ; and that their adoration of that idol 
only served to enhance the German defects — obscurity, 
turgidity and heaviness — and even tricked them out 
in the semblance of virtues. Not that my brother 
sought to abolish Wagner- worship as a stage in the 
mental development of our modern German youth ; 
on the contrary, he regarded it as an indispensable 
factor in that development. Thus he writes to Heinrich 
von Stein : “ I have been told that you, perhaps more 
than anyone else, are devoted heart and soul to 
Schopenhauer and Wagner. This devotion is a priceless 
treasure, provided it comes and goes at the proper time.” 
From numerous symptoms, however, my brother recog- 
nised that the Wagner cult had lasted long enough, and 
that its influence was no longer beneficial. It would 
be a good thing, he thought, if the German could now 
awake from his sombre dream of passion, which during 
the period of flat, dreary materialism had no doubt 
taught him much that was deep and serious, and could 
open his heart and mind for new ideals, for all that my 
brother so sadly missed in Wagner : “ the gaya scienza, 
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the light tread, wit, fire, grace, the higher logic, the 
dancing of the stars, exultant spirituality, the tremulous 
light of the South, the smooth sea, perfect symmetry.” 
He wished to see the German youth, not as a heavy, 
gloomy, life-denying dreamer, but joyous, saying “ yea ” 
to life, anticipating from life a thousand delightful 
possibilities, in order to find scope for his powerful will. 
But, alas ! who listened to his voice at a time when 
“denial of life” and decadence I'an riot? He grew 
impatient, finding no one who had the desire or the 
capacity to grasp the problems of ascending or declining 
life ; he saw with horror how it was just the decadent 
ideals that were fostered by the Wagnei'ian art, and 
how this very fact caused that art to gain more and 
more ground. What pained him more than anything, 
however, was the discovery that music was lositig its 
power of brightening the world and was becoming more 
and moi*e “ gloomy and pessimistic.” 

In 1886 he had laid aside his notes on Wagner, 
because he had clearly foreseen that a special treatise on 
the Wagner problem, detached from the general body of 
his philosophy, might give fresh occasion for manifold 
errors. Now, however, he was constantly receiving 
from Bayreuth circles reports which caused him veritable 
alarm. These Bayreuth people were making Wagner 
into an absurd, inflated figure, a figure utterly at variance 
with reality. It was, in fact, the Wagnerites, and not 
their hero himself, who opened so wide a gulf between 
Wagner and Nietzsche. Thus Nietzsche writes ; “ No 
one has loved and honoured Richard Wagner as much 
as I ; and if he had not finally had the bad taste — or 
was it an unhappy necessity 1 — to make common cause 
with a type of ‘ intellect ’ impossible for me, with his 
hangers-on, the Wagnerites, I should have had no 
reason for bidding him farewell during his lifetime ; for 
he was the boldest, profoundest, and least understood 
among: all the problematic spirits of our age. In fact. 
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my friendship with him has done more to advance my 
knowledge than any other friendship ; but it must he 
remembered that his cause and my cause were not to be 
confounded, and that it needed a good deal of self- 
conquest before I learnt to make the proper distinction 
between ‘ his ’ and ‘ mine.’ ” 

The strange metamorphosis of the Bayreuth Master 
vexed not only my brother, but others who had really 
known Bichard Wagner. In the early spring of 1888 a 
message from Hans von Billow was delivered to my 
brother. The message contained a severe criticism of 
the Bayreuth circle, and ended with the challenge : 
“ Friedrich Nietzsche really ought to write an explana- 
tion of his departure from Bayreuth ; I am sure that we 
should learn a good deal from such an explanation. I 
myself intend to deal with a kindred theme.” 

Whether this message, which according to Nietzsche’s 
notes he received twice, gave the impetus to The Case 
of Wagner can no longer be established. Probably his 
occupation with the problem of the modern age, as a 
chapter in The Will to Power, had shown him clearly 
that the world had entirely failed to grasp one of his 
chief doctrines — the contrast between ascending life, as 
manifested in the master-morality and in Classical art, 
and declining life, as manifested in the slave-morality 
and in Eomantic art. Above all we recognised that the 
modern man comprises within himself both these 
opposite codes of values, and that one of the most 
striking instances of this modern spirit, with all its 
contradictions and its pernicious influences, was Eichard 
Wagner himself. On examining the matter he evidently 
saw that a discussion of this instance would take up too 
much space in The Will to Power, and accordingly he 
once more delved into his notes and wrote the short 
treatise entitled The Case of Wagner. 

Inconceivable as it may appear to those who are not 
under the influence of my brother’s psychology, the fact 
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rwiiains that, in Bpitn of his cauHiie interprntalionK and 
repeated outburKts of Hcoru and indignation, he was 
always strongly inc'linetl to revert to his youthful 
worship of Wagner. The v<'.ry bitterness of las language 
testifies how high he jilaeed Wagner, what hopes he 
entertained, and what a sad disapfKnntment it had been 
to see this man, the bravest of the brave, fail to reach 
his goal, bowing t he knee to sneeessand feebly swimming 
with tile eurrent, instead of giving that current a now 
direction. I’eter Gust writes; “ All the hopes that 
Niety,.sehe had connected witli Wagner’s name in The 
Jiirth of 'rnujvdtj and the fourth of the 'I'lunujlits out of 
ii’ea.wtt wore dashed to the ground by Parsifal. The 
atheist Wagner, wlio liad once in bold mood wi'itteu 
Art and Ilrvolution ami Art and Climatr, had been con- 
verttHl into a whining Christian l>igot, liru.squoly 
dismissed ev«>n by his master, Sehojienhauer.’’ Tlioso 
who understand iny brotlnu’ can even see cU'arly how 
greatly he still admired Wagner (objectividy to soino 
o.'ctent, from the standpoint of a psychologist) as the 
most lirilliant and iinjiressive e.vnmple of the nuKlorn 
soul, with its eyes squinting in two opjHisite directions, 
and of the needs whicli that soul desires to satisfy. 

I have often laam told that my brothei-, in spite of his 
youth, e.'cercisod great influence on Wagner, and could 
have exorcisetl an even greater iniluence. This is 
evident, tlu'y say, in the thiril act of Sirtjfrit’d, which 
rises so far above the other first two acts. Wagner 
himself assured me re[i«‘utedly that Ids association with 
my brother had inspired him to comiRiso t his music ; and 
my brother writes to Peter Ga.st on tin* point (April 27th, 
1888) : “ Finally came tlio death of Wagner. How that 
tons o[)en the old woumls 1 It has lasen file most trying 
onleal of my life, so far as justice towards humanity is 
concerned all this intm-courHe and hreaking-i»tf with 
Wagner; yet I had ultimately reaehed that state of 
* indolence ’ of which you speak in your letter. What 
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can be sadder than indolence, when I think of the days 
when the last part of Siegfried was being composed ! 
W e loved each other then, and had the highest hopes of 
each other — it was indeed a genuine love, without any 
reservations.” In 1886 he writes : ‘‘ The Birth of Tragedy 
perhaps struck the most joyous note in Wagner’s life ; 
he was in raptures. There are some very fine things in 
the Gotterdammerung, things that he perhaps owes to this 
condition of unexpected joy and supreme hopefulness.” 

It was only in the Tribschen period that any influence 
on Wagner was possible. My brother writes in 1880, 
with a mournful recollection of Tribschen : “I loved the 
man, when he was living upon an island and excluding 
the world, though without any hatred : that is how I 
understood his attitude ! How far he is from me now 
that he is swimming with the current of national 
cupidity and national rancour, and is trying to satisfy 
the craving which these nations, bemused with politics 
and the greed of gold, feel for religion ! I used to think 
that he had nothing to do with the moderns — what a 
fool I was ! ” Look back upon his former views, he 
writes in Nietzsche contra Wagner: 

“It will perhaps be remembered, at any rate by my friends, 
that when I first approached this modern world I made 
mistakes about it and overrated it — at all events, I was full of 
hope. The philosophical pessimism of the nineteenth centrum 
as expressed in the writings of Hume, Kant and Hegel, 
appeared to me (perhaps from some personal experience or 
other) to embody a loftier power of thought, a triumphant 
fulness of life. I regarded the sense of tragedy as the highest 
luxury of our culture, as its most precious, most aristocratic, 
most dangerous form of extravagance, but for all that, in view 
of the enormous wealth of that culture, as a permissible 
luxury. In the same way, I interpreted Wagner’s music as 
the expression of a Dionysian strength of soul; in that music, 
I thought I heard an earthquake letting loose a prmseval life- 
force that had been dammed up for ages, little caring whether 
our so-called ‘culture’ of to-day were overwhelmed by the 
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flood. Tho world cati hoo to-day how miHtakoii I was, and it 
can see also that tho qualities I ascrilied to Wagner and 
Schopenhauer wore really — iny own. . . .” 

In a later note ho says, inorosoly : 

“Music— for Heaven’s sake, lot us regard music as a 
recreation and nothing olso ! On no account must we treat 
music as, through contemptuous misuso, it has come to be 
treated to-day - as a stimulant, as one more whip-lash for 
exhausted nerves, as a nuu-e Wagnerism ! -Nothing is more 
unhealthy {cre<ie erperto .' ) than the Wagnerian abuse of 
music ; of all forms of idealistic clap-trap it is th(» worst. 
There are few things that make mu more angry with myself 
than the thought that in my youth, against all my instincts, I 
came under tho spell of Wagner. Wagner and youth™ that is 
nothing more nor less than poim»i and youth. ... It is 
only six years since 1 have once more come to know what 
music means, thanks to a careful rueolloction of an instinct 
that I had almost forgotttm, thanks above all to the priceless 
good fortune of finding a kinsman in instinct, my friend Peter 
Gast, the only musician of our day who still knows what 
music moans !— -What do I uunt from music (• That it should 
l)e gay and profound, like an Octolsir afternoon. Mild, kindly 
— not heated. . . . That it should bask in tho sun, that every- 
thing about it should he sweet, strange, subtle and spiritual. 
That its feet should trip in wayward fashion. i'lv(»ry attempt 
I have made in thews six ytsars to ‘ fecsl at home ’ with Wagner 
has failed. After every first act I felt bored to death, and 
left the theatre. With what poverty, thrift and cleverness 
this genius is endowed hy Nature ! How patiently one has 
to wait before he gets a new idea ! " 

In 1888, wlusn for Wagnor had begun to 

reach the man in the street. Much a verdict already ran 
counter to public opini<»n. But after all, whenever iny 
brother expressed hiB views upon Wagner, ho managed 
to arouse opposition. In 1872 it co.st him his classical 
career at the university, of which brilliant thitjgs had 
been prophesied <in all sides ; he lest his reputation as 
a conscientious univoi’sity teiicher. Accordingly he writes 
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regarding The Case of Wagner to Malwida von Meysenbug, 
in a letter which was never despatched : “I know quite 
well how gravely I am compromising myself again ; 
but that’s only a reason why I should go ahead. In the 
days when one compromised oneself by speaking in 
favour of Wagner, I did not flinch from the task — 
perhaps you don’t know what Wagnerism cost me 1 ” 

It is quite certain that no one has ever given more 
thought to the Wagner problem than my brother did — 
he was led into this wrong path by his great jfriendship 
for Wagner. A time will come when the world will no 
longer realise that to some extent he measured all 
artistic questions of the day by this standard ; and will 
be unable to understand how a Nietzsche, who opened 
up problems of eternity which a thousand years can 
hardly suffice to solve, could have spent so much time 
and thought on this one problem. The taste in any given 
form of music changes very quickly, except in the case of 
sacred music, which is bound up with religious cults. 
The things that endure and have value for the longest 
space on this changeful earth are philosophies and reli- 
gions and all that is connected with them. Wagner, who 
with eager effort grasped at the laurel-wreath of ever- 
lasting fame, knew this perfectly well. It is possible 
that some such thought was at the back of his mind 
when he endeavoured to found a new religion. With 
Parsifal, a new Christianity was to blossom at Bayreuth, 
and its sacred music for all eternity was to be the music 
of Parsifal. But what a strange notion — to found a new 
Christianity in an opera-house ! What astonished my 
brother more than anything was the Christians of to- 
day, who could acquiesce in such a scheme: “I marvel, 
by the way, at the meekness of the Christians who go 
to Bayreuth. Personally, I would not for a moment 
endure some of the things that Wagner says. There 
are notions that do not suit Bayreuth. . . . What ! A 
Christianity revised for female Wagnerites, perhaps hij 
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toinalo Wa^iun-itfs for in tin* old davK Wagner was 
altogether feminiiu' ( i ean <tnly (he Christians 

of to-day are too nK'ek fur me!” It is a pity that my 

brother never miuh* tfu' aeqnaintaaee of the Princess 

Wittgenstein: lu* might perhaps havt* come to think 
more higlily of present-day Christians. This serious- 
minded ami elenr-tliinking Ijuly-'joo' ijntiult' Chntimte, 
as the French say rt'ganled rtim/al with tlu' greatest 
indignation. 1 (piote tV<im A<lel!u‘id vcm Htorn’s Two 
iJi’iimttioiis iht' following pas.s.agt* in a lCt(‘r written by the 
PriiKie.ss ; “ Ami Vttrsijitl .• Ntt doidtt Wagner’s genius 
has .sueeeedeil in repnalueing the religious spirit in 
musk: with an intensity such as has never before been 
known. . . . TIh' quest ion is, though, whethiT sincere 
Christians will upju-ovt* td’ seeing sueii remarkable 
skill in punidy a{»pli<‘d to tiieir holu*.st saeraments. 
Kundry, that earicnture of the blessed Magdahm ! And 
all that nonst'iise in the whole lil»retto, which puts 
medueval jaudry oti such an ulisurd plane. . . . But it 
wouhi take tiw* hmg to show evtny jK'int at which the 
most sacred things in onr Christian faith are in.Hultod. 
Borne day there'll etune a reaction. . . .” 

My brother, by thi* wiikV, howevin* mueli he may have 
deplored the tenor of the text irt Pursifiil, wa.s hy no 
moans aver.se to the music, lii’ u«lmired it, and even 
saw in it a real kin.slnp with the sentiments and musical 
compft.sitiouH of his ytuithful jHwiml. An almost etunical 
scene was enaetod iMAween ns, a seem* deserilMal by my 
brother hiniHidf in a letter to I’eter (last ('i’uutenburg, 
July 25th, 1882) : 

" On Hmulay I was at Natmihurg, in ordor to prepare my 
sister a hit for tt was a qtuier Jolil In tlie end I 

said, ‘My dair sistm*. I eoinposod exaetly the wuite sort of 
imisic when I was a l>oy, at the tinje I was fonqmsing my 
oratorio.’ Then I fetrhed out the old pajwrs and played the 
music over again afti*r all Ihosw years : the ith utUy of mood 
and expre*«i«n was tniractdous ; w liv. stnno piisHiiges, €M., ' The 
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Death of the Kings,’ seemed to us more appealing than any- 
thing we had played from Parsifal, yet for all that quite 
Parsifalian ! I confess that I once more realise with a shock 
how closely akin I am to Wagner. I’ll give you an opportunity 
of judging the matter for yourself — it’s so odd, that I can’t 
trust myself. 

“You quite understand, my dear friend — all this doesn’t 
mean that I want to have Parsifal praised! What a sudden 
decadence ! What Cagliostro tricks ! ” 

It must not be forgotten that my brother is here 
speaking only of the piano score. He had never seen 
Parsifal at Bayreuth, although he had heard extracts 
from it at concerts, and with these he was delighted. 
He writes (January 21st, 1887) from Nice to Gast 
regarding a concert performance of the prelude at Monte 
Carlo : 

“ The other day, for the first time, I heard the introduction 
to Parsifal (at Monte Carlo !). When I see you again, I will 
give you a full account of the impression it made on me. By 
the way, taking the purely sesthetie point of view, and ignoring 
such questions as ‘ What purpose can or should such music 
serve ? ’ one feels inclined to ask, ‘ Has Wagner ever done any- 
thing better ? ’ Here we have the highest psychological con- 
sciousness and certainty regarding what has here to he said, 
expressed, communicated; the most concise and direct form, 
every nuance of feeling being given in almost epigrammatic 
style ; a music of high descriptive power, such as makes one 
think of a cunningly wrought shield : and, finally, at the base 
of the music, a marvellous, sublime presentment of psychical 
feeling and experience, a presentment that does Wagner the 
highest honour — a complex of conditions which many men, 
even 'higher men,’ might regard as incompatible, of judicial 
sternness, of ‘ loftiness ’ in the more terrifying sense, of an 
insight which cuts through souls as with a knife, and of pity 
for that which is seen and judged in those souls. You find 
this sort of thing in Dante, but nowhere else. I wonder if any 
painter ever painted with such a despairing glance of love as 
Wagner does in the closing bars of his Prelude ? ’’ 

It is touching to see in my brother’s private memoranda 
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how he is always trying over again to find excuses for 
Wagner, although he had entered on a path of which he 
approved so little, and had tried to deny life through his 
music, instead of glorifying and saying “ yea ” to life. In 
the end my brother did as most men do, when something 
goes wrong (Moses seems to have set a precedent to serve 
for all time) : he put the blame upon the woman. 
“ Wagner’s Paraifal,” he says, “ was first and foremost 
an act of condescension on Wagner’s part to the Catholic 
instincts of his wife, the daiighter of Liszt.” 

His last weeks at Turin were spent in planning The 
Case of Wagner; but as some very warm days came at the 
beginning of June, my brother hurried off to Sils-Maria, 
having heard from there that the summer had begun in 
the Engadine. On his arrival there the weather was 
hot, almost sultry, but soon came a sudden change ; for 
five weeks rain fell incessantly, with a chilly atmosphere 
and a gloomy sky. Some nights it even froze, and this 
had a bad effect on my brother. His room could not be 
properly warmed, so that he caught a severe cold and 
after that a sharp attack of influenza, with eye-aches and 
headaches. In any case he had to abandon his long 
walks, and in consequence, feeling bored, he read and 
wrote far too much and ovei'strained his eyes. He copied 
out the manuscript of The Case of Wagner twice in full : 
the first time his hands were numbed with cold, his 
eyes were smarting, and the pen was “ so infernally 
scratchy ” that neither the publisher nor (so he said) he 
himself could read the script. The whole period was 
bad for my brother’s health ; Ids whole physical system 
needed sunshine and a clear sky. 

As soon as fine days came again, he recovered his old 
zest for work, wrote out the whole manuscript over again, 
with several alterations, in four days, and asked the 
printers to have it ready at the earliest possible date. 
For the following summary of the contents I am indebted 
to Peter Gast. 
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The Case of Wagner, 

Preface, Wagner as an artistic combination of the 
modern psychical forces, as an epitome of modernity, of 
decadence. 

'‘(1) Comparison with Bizet. Wagner’s music clogs the 
listener’s soul, Bizet’s gives it wings. 

“ (2) Freedom from moralic acid in the theme of Carmen, 

‘‘ (3) The old-maidish morality of the Germans. Wagner has 
a cunning knack of meeting that morality half-way. 

‘‘ (4) Wagner, originally a sensualist of the Feuerbach school, 
becomes a Eomantic pessimist. 

(5) Wagner’s art is morbid. Its brutal, artificial and 
innocent (idiotic) elements are stimulants for the jaded palate. 

** (6) How the modern musician blabs his most intimate 
secrets. 

(7) Wagner’s musical style. The petty (motiv) becomes 
master over the whole. A miniaturist beyond compare. 

(8) Wagner theatricalizes music, he is no born musician. 

“(9) Wagner as ‘dramatist’ (a mere scene-painter). His 

plots and problems are the same as those of the Parisian 
decadents. 

“ (10) Wagner as man of letters. His music wants to ‘ have 
a meaning ’ ; he must teach this theoretically. His bent 
towards spiritualization, towards ‘ the idea ’ ; in this respect 
an heir of Hegel. 

“(11) Wagner betokens the predominance of the actor in 
• music. The golden age of the mimetic artists. A training of 
automatons. 

“ (12) (a) The theatre seeks to be the standard for all arts. 

(b) The theatrical artist corrupts the genuine artist. 

(c) Music becomes an art of lying. 

''Postscript, ‘What Wagner costs us.’ (a) The German 
opposition to Wagner, (b) The desire to get rid of him. 
(c) The taste of the amateur and the dilettante gains the 
upper hand, (d) Wagner flatters the instinct of obscurantism, 
(e) Wagner corrupts women, nerves, thought. 

“ Second Postscript, By the side of Wagner, other musicians 
of our day do not count : he is complete corruption, the others 
in this respect only go half-way. 
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“ Epilo(ii(,e. 

“ Ascending life. Master-morality. Classical art, 

“ Declining life. Christian morality. Decadent art. ; 

“ The modern man has in himself both conflicting moralities : • 

he is a physiological contradiction ; he is ‘ false,’ he squints.” ; 

There was a time when I deeply regretted that my 
brother had written The Case of Wagner, for I was a whole- 
hearted admirer of that musician. But the more I have 
penetrated into Nietzsche’s world of thought, the more I i 

have come to see that the book was inevitable. The ! 

obscurity and confusion would otherwise have reached I 

alarming proportions, although perhaps the book was ; 

written too early. Certainly no one understood it ; j 

nowhere in the Press did my brother find a judicious i 

verdict. “ A kingdom for one sensible remark ! ” was 
his bitter cry. The most amazing feature of the whole 
business was the general assumption that my brother’s 
change of attitu(le towards Wagner was a thing of 
yesterday. This showed him clearly that no one had 
read his books ; for otherwise the change would have 
been noticed ten years earlier. Owing to this discovery 
in December, 1888, he hastily wrote the short treatise 
Nietzsche contra Wagner, which in all essentials contained 
nothing but passages dealing with Wagner from the ; 

books he had published since 1878. He called them ’’ 

“ Documents of a Psychologist.” During the last twenty- ; 

five years these two books have come to be far better 
understood, and they now find cordial acceptance from 
many who were once blind worshippers of Wagner. 

Such readers will feel the force of the following words, 
which my brother wrote regarding The Case of Wagner in 
November, 1888 : 

“ In order to do justice to this book, one must have suffered 
pain from the destiny of music as from an open wound. 

What is it that tortures me when I grieve over the destiny of ! 

music ? The thought that music has lost its power of trans- S 
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music of decadence and is no longer the flute of Dionysus. . . . 
Assuming, however, that you look upon the cause of music as 
your own cause, as your own tale of woe, you will find this 
book full of tender consideration and gentle beyond measure. 
To be cheerful and good-humoured in such cases, to raise a 
laugh against oneself into the bargain — ridendo dicere severum 
where verum dicere^ would justify any severity — is the very 
essence of moderation. After all, who doubts for a moment 
that I, old gunner that I am, am perfectly capable of bringing 
up my heavy artillery against Wagner ? I kept back all my 
deadliest ammunition, for I loved the man.” 

It is quite possible that this treatise would have been 
better understood if the author had used hie heavy 
artillery and had defended his own position. Never- 
theless, all who consider The Case of Wagner in relation 
to his general philosophic outlook will feel the deep 
seriousness, the passion and the pain that underlie this 
apparently humorous attack. My brother was far too 
sensitive to be able to speak of all that his heart felt. A 
proud warrior hides his wounds. There is no .question 
that the rupture of his friendship with Wagner was the 
most momentous and painful experience of my brother’s 
life. It is sad indeed for me to mark the traces of this 
agony in his private notes and letters. “Was the 
rupture inevitable 1 ” I often ask myself. When I went 
to Bayreuth in 1882 for the performance of Parsifal, 
Wagner, f^ted as he was by all the civilised nations of 
the world, suddenly said to me : “ Since your brother 
left me I have been alone ! ” Had not Wagner looked 
so infinitely sad when he said this, I should have 
emboldened myself to say : “ But it was your fault.” It 
always seemed to me as if the breach could have been 
avoided. All that was asked of Wagner was that he 
should have the magnanimity to set Nietzsche entirely 
free. Wagner, however, demanded from those around 

^ AUuding to Horace’s ridmdo dicere verum quid veM ? (What forbids ns 
to tell the truth witili a smile ?) — ^Te. 
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Tn'm complete submission to his views. Such a demand 
may have suited men of lesser intellect, bub as regards 
Nietzsche it was a piece of sheer arrogance. Yet not 
even Wagner, I think, ever quite got over the blow ; my 
brother certainly did not. Men of commanding genius 
seldom realise how rare a thing genius is, and how it is 
an even rarer thing for two supreme intellects to form an 
intimate friendship. After the separation, both may 
have breathed more freely for a time, and have fancied 
that it would not be so difficult to replace the lost friend, 
yet in the end neither found adequate consolation. 
Heinrich von Stein told me in touchingly modest fashion, 
how he always felt that Wagner was seeking some com- 
pensation for the loss of Nietzsche’s friendship, and was 
constantly disappointed. (This was dui'ing the years 
1885-86.) My brother also sought compensation, and 
in his isolated condition was less successful than Wagner, 
who came into contact with some men of great distinction. 
Finally my brother came to the conclusion that Wagner 
was robbing him of the few friends whom he might 
have influenced. That, I think, was the hardest blow 
of all. 

The fact that there were other reasons to widen the 
gulf between Nietzsche and the Bayreuth master was 
well-known to many. In 1878, my brother and I met 
Bichard Pohl at Baden-Baden. The subject of Wagner 
at once came up, and from the very reserve that my 
brother imposed upon himself Pohl guessed more than 
was desirable. “ Yes, of course,” exclaimed Pohl, turning 
to me, “ Professor Nietzsche wishes to be alone when he 
worships Wagner, and now that we are coming along in 
troops, he won’t join in our devotions.” My brother 
laughed, and said afterwards that there was some point 
in this remark. At any rate, he writes in 1886 : “There 
is no doubt that Wagner’s art is to-day influencing the 
masses. Surely this fact is not without significance for 
that art itself? There are in art three ffood things for 
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which the ‘ masses ’ have never had any sense — refine- 
ment, logic and beauty (ptdchrum est paucorum hominum ) : 
not to speak of a thing that is still better — ^to wit, the 
grand style. From nothing is Wagner more remote than 
from the grand style.” 

Yet in spite of the fact that my brother’s taste declared 
itself so strongly opposed to Wagner’s art in general, he 
was never chary of expressing his love and admiration 
for particular details, and for Wagner as a striking 
phenomenon. Thus he writes in Ecce Homo : 

“ From the moment that the piano-score to Tristan appeared 
— ^my congratulations, Herr von Biilow ! — I was a Wagnerian. 
I saw the earlier works of Wagner beneath me — still too 
common, too ‘German.’ . . . But to-day I am still looking 
for a work of the same dangerous fascination, the same 
infinite terror and charm, as this Tristan — and through all 
the arts I search in vain. At the first note of Tristan, all 
the strange beauties of Leonardo da Yinci lose their enchant- 
ment. This opera is undoubtedly Wagner’s high- watermark : 
it enabled him to recover from The Meistersingers and The 
Bing. To become healthier — that is a retrogression for a man 
like Wagner. ... I consider it a piece of supreme good 
fortune to have been born at such a time and in such a 
country that I was ripe for this work : so far does my curiosity 
as a psychologist carry me. The world is poor for him who 
has never been ill enough for this ‘ sensual delight in hell ’ : 
in this case it is allowable, nay almost imperative, to use a 
mystical phrase. I think I know better than anyone the 
tremendous capacities of Wagner, the fifty worlds of strange 
enchantments to which he alone could take wing : and since I 
am strong enough to turn the most questionable and dangerous 
things to my advantage, and thus to become stronger, I call 
Wagner the greatest benefactor I have ever known. We two 
are akin in having suffered more deeply, even from each other, 
i;ka.n any men of this century could have suffered ; and this 
will always link our names together.” 

I have often been asked. What sort of music did 
Nietzsche really want? He always spoke with real 
delight of Bizet’s Carmen, and was deeply affected by 
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the early death of the composer from whom he had 
hoped so much. He wiites to Eohde regarding Mozart : 
“In the long run, a man of my stamp — profondement 
triste — cannot away with Wagner’s music. We need 
in our music the South, the sun at all costs, bright, 
simple, innocent Mozartian joy and tenderness. As a 
matter of fact, I ought to have about me men of the 
same characteristics as this music : men with whom I 
can take a rest from myself and laugh at myself.” And 
in Ecce Horn he writes : 

“ I have one word more for the most exquisite ears : as to 
what I really demand from music. That it should be merry 
and deep, like an October afternoon. That it should be 
intimate, unconstrained, tender, a sweet little woman full of 
impishness and grace. ... I will never admit that a German 
can know what music means. Those whom we call German 
musicians, especially the greatest, are foreigners, Slavs, Croats, 
Italians, Netherlanders — or Jews ; where this is not the case, 
they are Germans of the strong breed, of the type now obsolete, 
men like Heinrich Schiitz, Bach and Handel. Personally I 
am still so much of a Pole ^ that I would sacrifice all other 
music for Chopin ; for three reasons, I except Wagner’s 
Siegfried idyll, perhaps also some things of Liszt, who is 
superior to all other musicians in noble orchestration ; finally, 
all that has been composed on the other side of the Alps — this 
side? ... I should not care to give up Eossini, still less my 
South in music, the music of my Venetian maestro, Peter Gast. 
And when I say the other side of the Alps, I really mean 
Venice. For me there is no distinction between tears and 
music — I cannot think of happiness, of the South, without a 
shudder of awe. 

“ On the bridge I stood, 

Mellow was the night, 

Music came from for — 

Drops of gold outpoured 
On the shimmering waves. 

Song, gondolas, light, 

' Nietzsche claimod to be descended from “ a noble Polish family 
oaUed Nietzky.” — T k. 
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^Floated a-twinkling out into the dusk. 
The chords of my soul, moved 
By unseen impulse, throbbed 
Secretly into a gondola song, 

With thrills of bright-hued ecstasy. 
Had I a listener there?** 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE SUMMER OF 1888 : THE TWILIOHT OE THE lEOLS 

The summer moutlis of 1888 at Sils-Maiia, with their 
pouring rain, dark skies and wintry temperature, were 
very trying for my brother. He, who was accustomed 
to get his ideas and think out the plan of a book in the 
open air and while walking, was now almost confined 
to his room, a room that had little air and light, and 
was inconvenient in other ways. He could not even 
keep the solitary window always open, for with his 
sensitiveness to bad smells he could not endure the 
odour of the carpets as affected by the damp air. It 
was only becaixae the people of the house ol)servod the 
scrupulous clea,uliness which is universal in the Engadine, 
that my brother was able to put up with this simple 
— nay, more than simple — apartment. Although my 
brother, as a “modest scholar on his travels,” used to 
dress very plainly, and lived altogether on a most 
thrifty scale, there was one point in which he was 
extremely particular, namely, cleanliness. It must not 
bo supposed, indeed, that he was satisfied with this 
wandering life and continual residence in boarding- 
houses for foreigners and in shabby lodgings. He was 
really making a sacrifice, for with his artistic sense 
he longed for a harmonious, comfortable environment. 
In this matter he was severe towards himself ; yet he 
thought that he could put up with such inadequate 
lodgings in such glorious spots as Nice and Sils-Maria 
for this reason — that he could make the wonderful 
countryside his real home, using his room as a mere 
shelter from the rain, a place where he could write 
out what he had planned in thought while on his 
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rambles. In a provincial town of the North, large or 
small, he could not possibly have endured such quarters 
for long. Still in the winters of 1886-7 and 1887-8 he 
had had a pretty, well-furnished room in Nice, which he 
often mentions with pleasure. He often felt angry 
at the thought that his “ exacting health compelled 
him to live in such expensive places as the Eiviera and 
the Engadine on his modest income as a retired professor, 
and pointed out the contrast between his mode of life 
and his inclinations : 

“ The paradox of my life is this : that I regard the lack of 
all the things I more radically need, as a radical philosopher 
— liberty to choose my career, wife and children, friends, 
society, country home, faith, freedom almost from love and 
hate — as so many privations, because I am happily a living 
being and no mere compound of abstractions. I must add that 
in any case I am not blessed with consistent health — and that 
when I am well, I find the burden of such privations less 
hard to bear. What is more, I am still unable to combine 
the five conditions, on which a tolerable equilibrium of my 
changeable health might be based. For all that, it would be 
a fatal mistake, were I to deprive myself of the above eight 
freedoms in order to secure these five conditions : that is an 
objective view of my position. 

What complicates the matter is that I am also a poet, and 
need the things that all poets need: among them, strong 
sympathies, a well-ordered home and the like (with regard to 
these needs I can only call my life a dog’s life). A further 
complication is this, that I am also a musician : so that in 
point of fact nothing in life has given me so much joy as 
music, even including my own, and at ail events the music of 
my admirable maestro Peter Gast.” 

Even the four wishes which he notes as follows were 
denied him : 

“ I need 

“ (a) Some one to look after my digestion. 

(6) Some one who has a happy-go-lucky spirit, and can 
laugh with me. 
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“ (c) Some one who is proud of associating with me, and 
keeps ‘ the others ’ up to a proi>er pitch of respect for mo. 

“ (d) Some one who can read aloud to mo without making 
the book seem stupid.” 

There is no doubt that, niy brotlior, with his physical 
and mental sensitiveness, suTered xinder unfavourable 
conditions more than wxis lujces-sary. Yet he had 
acquired a wonderful capacity for turuinfr the poison 
of suffering into a bloHsing : henc<< he did not even want 
to hear of coarst* callousnesH: “ It is nothing to be as 
hard as a Stoic — by nutans of calIouHneH.s oiui sets one- 
self free. Oius must have tlie conti’ast in o myself -tender 
feeling and its ant idote ; the power of not bleeding, but 
of turning every misfortune to good accoxmt.” Later on 
he write® : “ I have long since determined not to take 
my wishes and plans so seriou.sly. If I don’t succet«l in 
one thing, 1 sueexsed in another : and I don’t know 
whether on the whoUi I have not just as Jtmeh reason to 
bxi grateful for my failures as for any s\icct®s. The 
things that make life worth living to me must bo sought 
elsewhere.” 

Ah a couuter{K>ise to his great capjicity for suffering, 
my brother {KisseHsed the quality of flialing one or more 
g(X>d sides to every unpleasant mischance. LtKjking 
back on Idm life, he notes with pUtasuro how ho uncon- 
sciously turned every ex{H»rienct> to his advantage : “ On 
the whole, like a Idind swiinmer, I have in turn ap- 
proached all the fo(tds 1 need : first, sharjauting of the 
intellect, then elevation and sacrifice of sidf, tlum justice 
and indtspendonce, then a considerate gtmtleness towards 
all that is independence. Ihiin has taught me to value 
the scattered joys of existence, {Mirtisanship has taught 
me solitude, the scholar in me inqielled me to understand 
the artist, and so forth.” 

In 1888, again, ho writes to me: “ WluKwer knows 
anything of mo is primarily aware that I have Inxen 
through more than anyone on earth. The evidence for 
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this is even written in my books ; line for line, they are 
the outcome of experience in new realms of the soul, and 
therefore, taken together, they depict a real growth, an 
addition to the concept of life, A feeling that has often 
come over me — and that not only in intercourse with 
some German scholar, who spoke to me with amiable 
seriousness of himself and of his little affairs — ^was this ; 

‘ every day you acquire more than that man acquires in 
his whole life ! And worse things, too, there’s no doubt 
of that ! ’ ” 

This overflowing gratitude towards life, this inward 
happiness at himself and at the inevitable course of his 
development, showed itself in a thousand ways to aU his 
associates. Even with regard to the years of illness, 
1879-81, he cannot repress a feeling of deep thankful- 
ness : “I have often asked myself whether I am not 
more indebted to my most painful years than to any 
other. My innermost nature teaches me that aU inevi- 
table events, seen from above and in the sense of a 
mighty dispensation, are also useful in themselves — they 
must not only be endured, they must be loved. . . . Amor 
Jati : that is the kernel of nature. And as for my long 
sickness, do I not owe to it much more than to my 
health? To my sickness I owe a loftier health, a 
health that grows stronger through aU attacks that 
do not utterly destroy it ! To my sickness I owe my 
philosophy.” 

In order to grasp the fulness of this gratitude, we 
must remember what Friedrich Eitschl already said of 
him in his youth : “ Nietzsche can do anything he sete 
his mind to do.’^ This is perfectly true, and even if his 
gigantic task lay before him like a deep and perilous sea, 
he never faced it with a sense of impotence, of inability to 
surmount the dangers, but gloried in his strength to 
plunge into the waters, confident of reaching the farther 
shore. A few more favourable circumstances, above all 
a little circle of intelligent disciples to take up his new 
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doctrines and assist Idin in his tremendous labours, were 
all that was noodod to make him the happiest man that 
has ever lived ! And perhaps in spite of all, he was the 
happiest. A gipsy woman whom my brother and I once 
met on a walk in the Unstrut valley was very anxious 
to toll his fortune. My brother gave her money, but 
rejected her advances. Tlie woman cried reproachfully : 
“ So lucky, so lucky, and I mustn’t tell his fortune ! ” 
“The woman is right,” said my brother, hmghiixgly, “I 
am a lucky man ! ” 

He soon got over tlie horrible weeks of bad weather 
and influenza. On August 1 Ith he writes to Mrs. Fynn : 

“ What a day that was, dear lady, the tenth of August ! 
The weather was warm, the sky clear and deep blue ; all that 
I took in hand turned out well ; every other hour came a 
pleasant surprise (among them a private concert all to myself, 
got up by an oxcelltsnt musician from Hamburg, Herr von 
Holden; ho had practised a piece by my Venetian maestro 
I’etor (last, and played it six times running — by heart !) In 
the morning I walked round the lake of Silvaplana, in the 
afternoon I was in the Fixtal. There were at least 70 strangers 
there, all looking like convalescents, for until the day before 
yesterday the weather was really enough to make one ill. 
And when I got home in the oveniiig, counting up all the 
good things the day had brought me, there was still another 
present for mo — your kind, charming letter! Such an 
undosorved letter ! — But the winter was a bad one for me, a 
period of gloom and sadness, without sunshine above or in my 
heart. The whole stay in Nice was a failure. When philoso- 
phers are ill, they do as animals do, they are mute, and crawl 
into their dens. . . . The heat in Italy drove me to the Engadine 
early in July — unlucky creature that I am 1 The weather we 
had beggars description ; my state of health grow so bad that 
it reminded mo of my darkest days. Terrible eye-strain, every 
other week a day or two in bed, a dreadful headache with all its 
dreadful consequences. Being unable to go out, and shivering 
in my room by day, I couldn’t even sleep at night. Then, too, 
a total lack of society: my eyes too weak for reading, a 
permanent state of boredom. For the last three weeks the 
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weather has been different: not exactly better, but with good, 
if brief, interludes. There were days of severe winter, with 
icy winds ; even now the country looks very wintry, owing to 
the quantity of snow. But yesterday and the day before, the 
highest earthly and Engadinish perfection ! ” 

The weather now began to improve, and he also had 
pleasant company. In the summer of 1888 my brother 
lived a comparatively social life. He saw a good deal of 
Fraulein von Salis, who in her little book Philosopher and 
Nobleman has many interesting things to tell of this 
summer. He speaks very well of other acquaintances, 
too : “I greatly enjoy the society of the Berlin Professor 
Kaftan and his wife. They are old BMe aequiantances of 
mine, staying here for the first time.” There were other 
German professors, too, with whom he had pleasant 
relations. 

As the summer went on, he was seized “with a veritable 
frenzy of creative energy. He seems to have spent some 
particularly fine days in revising the Dionysos Dithyrambs. 
They received their final form, and incidentally a new 
title : “ Songs of Zarathustra, which he sang to himself, 
to make his last solitude endurable.” 

Other work was in preparation. On September 7th 
he writes to the publishing firm of C. G. Naumann ; 

“ This time I will give you a surprise. You think, no doubt, 
that there is no more printing to be done ; but lo and behold ! 
here I am forwarding to you the most clearly-written MS. that 
I have ever sent you. The book is one which in get-up is to 
be a twin to The Case of Wagner. Its title is Leisure Hows 
of a Philosopher.^ I must have it brought out now, because 
at the end of next year we shall probably be taken up with the 
printing of my chief work. The WiU to Power. As the latter 
is very serious and severe in tone, I cannot follow it up with 
anything in a light vein. Nor, on the other hand, do I want 
it to follow immediately upon the satirical diatribe against 
Wagner. 

“ The present treatise, which is of no great length or scope, 

^ Afterwards changed to Twilight of th& Idols, 
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may perhaps also serve to draw public attention to my work, 
so that The Will to Power does not meet with the preposterous 
silence that befell Zarathmtra.” 

The intention of having this treatise printed and 
published at once was altered in some respects, after 
The Case of Wagner had appeared and been read 
through by the author. Ho writes to the publisher 
(September 1 5th) : 

“ This morning I read the new book through from beginning 
to end~it is entirely free from errors. A few subtle altera- 
tions, including some in the arrangement of linos, are no doubt 
due to Herr Gast. The get-up of the book conveys the 
impression I wanted to convey — ^my hearty thanks to you for 
having given me such excellent advice in this important 
matter. It seems to mo now a very happy notion of mine 
to have written an epilogue; this epilogue shows the con- 
nexion between The Case of Wanner and the main ideas of 
my philosophy. 

“ The five last pages will enlighten the world about me far 
more than any essays or dissertations, assuming — and the 
assumption is perhaps legitimate — that the book finds a large 
number of purchasers — and readers. 

“ In the meantime, I have come to the conclusion that at 
the present moment it would be moat inadvisable to publish 
any further volume. By doing so, wo should only weaken or 
destroy the impression to be made by 2’he Case of Wagner, and 
remove the urgent necessity for a perusal of my earlier writings. 
I therefore beg you, my dear sir, to let this MS. lie over for 
a time (let us say, for the present, until next Easter). I 
should prefer you not to send it back to me. As a thinker 
one must not trouble about what is finished and done with (tor 
this reason, I hardly ever keep copies of my own books). . . . 

“ I have just heard that Hans von Biilow is bringing out a 
a treatise on this subject. I am very glad to hear it: we two 
are the only men who have the courage and the knowledge to 
give intimate details of 'The Case of Wagner.” 

Hans von Billow’s book was to bo entitled Waffnerites^ 
Old and New, so my brother was informed by Freiherr 
von Gersdorflf and by others. We find an answer from 
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my brother to an unknown correspondent, tbarikiTig him 
for the information, but saying that the fact was already 
known to him. Nothing has been heard of von Biilow’s 
book, however, and his widow thinks that there must be 
some mistake, for she cannot remember hearing any 
discussion of the matter. 

As regards his new book my brother writes to Peter 
Gast (September 12th, 1888) : “ I have a rather striking 
piece of news for you. A few days ago I sent Herr 
O. G. Naumann a MS. with the title Leisure Hours of a 
Philosopher. This innocent-looking title conceals a very 
bold and accurate summary of the essential heterodoxies 
in my philosophy : so that the book may serve to initiate 
the public and whet its appetite for my transvaluation 
of values (the first book of which is nearly finished).” 
On September 27th he writes from Turin to Gast, who 
feared that the title might give rise to misunderstand- 
ings : “So far as the title is concerned, your objections 
anticipated my own thought. In the end I extracted 
from the preface a formula which will perhaps meet your 
requirements. . . . The new title (which involves some 
trifling alterations in three or four places) is The 
Twilight of the Idols : or, How to Philosophize with a 
Hammer. The meaning of this formula — which after all 
is fairly clear in itself — ^is explained in the brief preface. 
Later on, he adds ; “ As a matter of fact, with this book 
the reader has me in a nutshell : a great deal in a small 
compass.” 

In The Twilight of the Idols he again used part of the 
matter for The Will to Power, in order to give, as it were, 
an epitome , of his philosophy. He labomed under the 
old delusion, that an epitome of this kind could pave the 
way for his masterpiece. It seems to me that the effect 
of the little book at the time was only to alarm and 
bewilder the public. 

In The Twilight of the Idols my brother once more 
expresses his opinion of the Germans, but this time 
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almost in the spirit of a foreigner. After living for 
nearly twenty years in Switzerland, Italy, and the South 
of France, he felt himself quite a sti-anger towards his 
native land. Yet after all his philosophy was intended 
for all the cultiircd nations of the world, and not only 
for the narrow confines of Germany. Hence he is per- 
fectly justified in saying: “He who recognises values 
which ho rates a hiindred times higher tha.u tlie welfare 
of ‘ fatherlaixd,’ society, blood-relations, values which 
are international and know no native country or race — 
such a man would 1)0 a humbug if he sought to play the 
patriot.” He looked upon himself as a good European.” 

These sentiments, liowover, did not prevent him, in 
37 m Twilight of the Idols, from giving the Germans their 
due. I will merely quote one sentence, which does not 
seem to be very widely known : 

“ Perhaps I understand the Gormans, perhaps I can oven 
tell them a few home truths. Modern Germany represents a 
large amount of efiicieucy, inherited and acquired, so that for 
some time to come she oven has a right to bo extravagant in 
spending from the hoard that has accumulated. It is not a 
lofty culture that has gained the upper hand in Germany, 
still less a refined taste, an aristocratic instinct for ‘ beauty.’ 
Yet she possesses virtues that are more manly than any other 
country in Europe can show : an ample share of courage and 
self-respect, sterling honesty in tho relations of life, a high 
sense of duty, great industry, groat stamina — and a hereditary 
temperance which needs the spur rather than tho drag. I 
must add that here men obey without feeling humiliated by 
obedience. . . . And no one despises his opponent. . . .” 

He also had several objections to make, these being 
developed in the section, “Where the Germans are 
Deficient.” In spite of his preference for France, he 
was not so Gallic in his sympathies as is nowadays 
avSsumod in some qiiarters. The intrigues of French 
political parties in the eighties seemed to him already 
very unpleasant, more unpleasant even than their 
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counterpart in Germany. What he loved most in France 
was the France of the days before the Revolution, and 
then that moat remarkable antidote to the Revolution 
— Napoleon, Still, even to contemporary France he 
accorded the great privilege of being the home of art, 
of style, of higher culture and of psychology. He writes 
about the reading he likes : 

“ There is a small number of earlier French writers to whom 
I always come back again. French culture is the only culture 
I believe in, and I regard all that goes under that name else- 
where in Europe — ^to say nothing of German culture — as a 
a mere misconception. . . . The few instances of real culture 
that I have come upon in Germany have all been of French 
origin; above all, Frau Cosima Wagner, by far the best 
authority on matters of taste that I have ever known. Pascal 
I not merely read, but love, as the most instructive victim of 
Christianity, killed by slow torture, a torture that was first 
physical and then psychological, as one might reasonably 
expect from this most horrible form of inhuman cruelty. 
Of Montaigne’s playfulness I have something in my soul, 
and perhaps— who knows ? — in my body. My artistic taste 
compels me, not without anger, to vindicate the fair fame of 
Moli^re, Corneille and Racine as against a disorderly genius 
like Shakespeare’s. Yet all this does not prevent me from 
finding the Frenchmen of our day a very charming company. 
I cannot see in what century of history you could muster such 
a galaxy of subtle and penetrating psychologists as in modem 
Paris : I mention tentatively — ^for the number is not small — 
the names of MM. Paul Bourget, Pierre Loti, Gyp, Meilhac, 
Anatole France, Jules Lemaitre, or, to give special prominence 
to one of the strong race, a genuine Latin, to whom I feel 
strongly drawn, Guy de Maupassant. Between ourselves, I 
even prefer this generation to its great teachers, who are aU 
somewhat corrupted by German philosophy (M. Taine, for 
instance, by Hegel, to whom he owes his failure to understand 
great men and great epochs). Wherever Germany’s influence 
extends, it corrupts culture. It was the Franco-Prussian War 
that ‘ redeemed ’ the intellect in France, Stendhal, one of the 
luckiest windfalls of my life— for all that is important in him 
I have come upon by chance, not through the recommendation 
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of others — is quite invaluable with his jisychological second 
sight, with his grip of reality, reminding one of the great 
masters in this sphere (cx vnguc Na2')<)lf oncni ’■). Last, but not 
least, I will name an hnnoitrahk atheist — a rare and almost 
undiseoverablo species in Franco — Prosper Mdrimee.” 

Hie preference for the French, however, need not seem 
astonialiiug or oxcossivoly puinful to \i8 Germans. After 
all, he often indulged in “ a bout of genuine patriotism,” 
when he would say, “ I love tho Gormans.” It was, 
however, an unlucky pas.sion, since it met with no 
return, and accordingly his wrath was that of a wounded 
lover. 

In the year 1888, which wa.s so rich in days of pro- 
ductive energy, he no doubt often felt the supreme joys 
of creation. Yet he who knows such happiness must 
also know tho agony of finding that no one in his own 
country will accept tluf |)rociou8 gifts of his working 
liours, and of setnng himself forgotten and despised in a 
land where ho ought to bo honoured and understood. 

years liaYO passml — 

Hatli no drop reached thee ? 

No rain-fnmght wind ? No dew of love F 
But who can love thee. 

Thou too, too rich on© F 

Thy happiness parches the soil around 

And withers love— 

A rainless land . . - - 
There is none to thank thee, 
l^ut thou thankest ail 
Who take from the© : 

By that tf^ken I know thoo, 

Thou too, too lich one, 

Thou, poorest of all that are rich I 
Thy riches torment thee, 

Thou givest of thyself, 

Thou nor sparest nor lovest thyself, 

Tho great torment is ever upon thee, 

The torment of overfull granaries, of overfull heart, 

Yet there is none to thank the©.** ^ 

1 A play upon the Latin saying, eac tho claw (you 

©an recognise or reconstruct) the Hon.’*— XE. 

^ From the Diofiy$o$ Mthyram^B. — ^Te. 
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In our school-books we learn the fable that genius 
disdains the verdict of the multitude, that those destined 
for im m ortality have an unquenchable belief in them- 
selves and in their future renown, that the adverse 
criticism of their contemporaries is only a spur to drive 
them forward on the path of fame. What we forget to 
teach the young is how terribly genius suffers under such 
an isolation. The man of genius speaks — a dead silence 
follows, he might as well have been speaking in a vacuum. 
He speaks more loudly, more shriUy, more passionately 
— his countrymen scornfully shrug their shoulders. In 
the blissfulness of creation he is the mighty hero, who 
conquers everything and needs no companion in adven- 
ture ; but when the work is over, there come the days 
when he yearns to be understood. There are dark hours, 
when the man of genius begins to lose faith in himself, 
and looks with fear and trembhng at the lonely and 
perilous path that lies before him. At such times a 
word of sympathy (not of offensive pity), a warm, loyal 
hand-clasp would be a most grateful solace. My brother 
suffered terribly under the silence and misunderstand- 
ing that befell him in Germany, however much he 
endeavoured to hide his pain. 


T XT 


B B 


Cl r AFTER XXVI 


THP4 PINAL PERIOD OP ACTIVITY 

In the socoiul half of Sopfcombor tiio woatlior again 
becaino very had, and provontod my brotiu'r fnan getting 
away : “ My presontiuunit, that tlw cloHiug days of my 
stay at Sils would bo a sovoro ordeal for mo, luia come 
true. We have had extraordinary Hoods for the hist 
week : everything is swamped ; it pours day and lught, 
sometimes rain, sometimes snow, d'he rainiall during 
the last four days has l)eon nearly three times the average 
for the whole month.” On SeptemlHir IGth he writes: 
“All the world thinks 1 have leftHils. 1 wish 1 had, but 
what’s the good of wishing ? The ‘ higher ’ Fewer of 
Nature, after ill-using mi^ u[) liere for the whole of 
the so-called summer, emls up by kee{)ing mo a close 
prisoner. I wrote to-day to'I'urin, where 1 was oxpecteil 
to arrive about this time, ‘ Cannot get away. Great 
floods. Railway to Chiaveimi-Colico hlockiid in several 
places.’ The postmaster will let me know when every- 
thing is in order ; I ex jwet to he detained hero for a week.” 
And so it turned out, for he did not reach 'J'urin till 
September 22nd. Ho writes from there: “My Journey 
was full of trials and trihulati<»n8. 1 did not get to Milan 
till midnight. The most unjdeasant feature was a long 
night journey in Como, through flooded country, over a 
naiTow wooden bridge — by torchlight I Like !i game of 
blind man’s buff! Tired out by the relaxing air of 
Lombardy, I arrived at Turin ; hut, strange h) say, in 
the twinkling of an eye everything w!ih all right again. 
A wonderfully clear air, autumn tints, an exquisite sense 
of well-being over the whole scene.” 

This involuntary stay in fcJils-Maria, however, had given 
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my brother occasion to do a vast amount of work. He 
writes to me (September 14th) : 

“ Against all my inclinations, I have had to wait till the end 
of my Engadine summer (?) before writing to you. Every- 
thing was in a dreadful muddle for most of the year, and my 
health was far from good ; so that when things took a turn for 
the better, I tried to make up for lost time by working at high 
pressure. I really have accomplished a good deal, and can 
now find time for more philanthropic tasks, even for writing 
letters. . . . 

“ To my regular resorts, Nice and Sils-Maria, I have added 
a third as an interlude — Turin. Both from a climatic and a 
human point of view, it is the most sympathetic spot I have 
yet discovered. A big city, but quiet, distinguished, aristocratic, 
with a University, good libraries, excellent attention to my 
wants, fiirst-rate theatres. Prices are very low, food and air are 
good, there is plenty of water, and one gets delightful walks — 
everything suits me down to the ground. The larger bookshops 
sell books in three languages (French, German, and Italian), so 
that for scientific literature I am far better off than in Leipzig 
itself. The ring of high mountains which surrounds Turin on 
three sides keeps the atmosphere dry and pure, just like at 
Sils and Nice. As I am in the midst of the most important 
work of my life, a regular course of living for several years is 
absolutely essential. Nice for the winter, Turin for the spring, 
Sils for the summer, Turin for two months in the autumn — 
that is the scheme. My diet is also normal, that is to say quite 
individual, and arranged in accordance with my personal needs. 
This of course involves an avoidance of all eating in public 
places or in company. The success of this system of living, 
which is the result of gradual experiment, is shown in an 
enormous increase of productive energy. The three essays of 
last summer ” [Genealogy of Morals] “ were plaimed, carried 
out and sent off to the publishers within less than twenty-five 
days. I achieved a similar feat this summer, as soon as things 
took a turn for the better” [The Twilight of the Idols]. “In 
Turin I have turned out, with ridiculous ease, an important 
essay on the psychology of musicians, which you will receive this 
autumn. The first book of The Transvaluation of All Valms 
is nearly finished.— Not bad news, eh, my dear Lama ? The 
worst of it is that I have to get my books printed at my own 
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have been altered ; but I think that, had the author 
written it in a calmer frame of mind, he would have 
expressed himself in a style more akin to that of Beyond 
Good and Evil. In the latter hook, he never forgot to 
mention what a boon Christianity has always been and 
can still be, as a religion for the masses. 

Some personal details concerning my brother’s attitude 
towards Christianity will no doubt be of interest. As 
he was always so careful to avoid hurting the feelings of 
those with whom he came into contact, it is not surprising 
that on the whole he rarely voiced his opinions on the 
subject. In 1871, when he was stOl under the spell of 
Schopenhauer, he writes to Preiherr von Gersdorff ; 

“ That analysis of the relation between religion and philo- 
sophy, which you mention, is certainly one of the painful 
duties of life. If we are summoned to that duty, we should 
arm ourselves with wisdom and gentleness. In such conflicts, 
it is always so difficult to avoid animosity ; whereas, after all, 
in the great darkness of existence, it is here that the real 
domain of pity lies. Through your actions, at any rate, you 
should always emphasize your heartfelt assent to the dogma of 
love and pity. This is the safe bridge that can be thrown even 
across such chasms. 

“ Furthermore, there is a noble art of knowing when to be 
silent about such matters. Speech is a hazardous thing, and 
on these occasions one seldom finds the right word. What 
a lot there is that one must not say ! Views on religion and 
philosophy, in particular, should be tabooed. They are the 
roots of our thought and desire, and hence should not be 
dragged out into the garish light of day.” 

He had, moreover, a real liking for sincere, pious 
Christians. Especially as regards piety, all who had 
intercourse with him at Bile will concur with my state- 
ment. There was a mutual attraction between him and 
those who really took their Christianity seriously. Accord- 
ingly he writes ; “My attack on Christianity is not due 
to any personal grievance ; I have always had a friendly 
feeling towards earnest Christians. Though an out-and- 
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out opponent of (jliristianity, 1 am far from Ijearing a 
grudge against ’any individual for the fatal blunder of 
centuries. . . One of these sincere (Uiristiaus, Herr 

Adolf V , remarked to me that it was a reproach to 

present day Christianity that a man like Nietzsche was 
unable to be a. })ious Christian. He could not let the 
matter rest, and one niglit after evensong he came to my 
brother in order to convert him. I'lmse e.xoellont people 
forgot, however, that they had nothing new to tell him ; 
he had felt it all. Just as deeply arid fervently, in his 
boyhood. He writes somewhere : “ At the age of twelve 
I saw God in all His glory.” Perhaps the very reason 
why from youth onwards he dre-w further and further 
away from Christianity lay in his deej) n’lligious sen.se, 
which could find no satisfaction in the Christianity of our 
day. As he often remarked, he had not undergone any 
straggles, but it was extremely painful for him to have 
to give up his faith in Cod. “ I’erhaps there never were 
more thoroughgoing atheists than to-day for this reason, 
that there never were men who became atheists witli 
greater reluctance.” Never has the loss of faith in the 
Christian God been lamented in more heartfelt language 
than by my brother. He writes in the spring of 1882 : 

"Excelsior! Never more wilt thou pray, never more wor- 
ship, never more repose in boundless trust — thou renounoost 
the privilege of standing before an ultimate wisdom, an ultimate 
mercy, an ultimate power, and unharnessing thy thoughts — 
thou hast no constant watcher and friend for thy seven soli- 
tudes — thou livest without gazing upon a mountain, that hath 
snow on its head and fire in its heart -thero is now no 
redeemer for thee, none to promise a bettor life — ^there is no 
more reason in that which happens, no love in that which 
shall happen to thee — thy heart hath now no resting-place, 
where it needeth only to find, not to seek — thou refusest any 
ultimate peace, thou desirest the eternal recurrence of war and 
peace:— man of self-denial, wilt thou deny thyself all this? 
Whence wilt thou gain the strength ? No one ever had such 
strength ! ” 
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Yet even then he hinted at his supreme hope — the 
profit that might arise for humanity from this heaviest of 
losses : “ There is a lake that one day denied itself the 
pleasure of flowing off, and threw up a dam at the place 
where it had been used to flow off ; since that day, the 
waters of the lake have been continually rising. Perhaps 
that very self-denial will also lend us the strength that 
enables us to endure self-denial itself ; perhaps man will 
continually rise, from the moment when he no longer 
flows out into God.” 

He detested all those obscure expositions of Christianity, 
which laid claim to scientific judgment, and in so doing 
made every logical conclusion sadly to seek. One day he 
heard Schopenhauerian philosophy, as it were, being 
preached from the pulpit — I ‘mean Schopenhauer as 
interpreted to suit Christian doctrines and ideas. With 
all his admiration for the philosopher and for the preacher, 
whose personality he looked upon with great respect, he 
could not help having the painful consciousness that a 
deception was being practised. All these modern devices 
for interweaving Christianity with the most heterogeneous 
religious ideas were distasteful to his intellectual honesty. 
At all events, this inherited honesty and sincerity lay at 
the root of his attitude towards Christianity. “ The 
Christianity of my forbears reaches its logical conclusion 
in me ; a stern intellectual conscience, fostered and made 
paramount by Christianity itself, turns against Chris- 
tianity ; in me, Christianity raises itself and overcomes 
itself.” 

He gave a great deal of thought to Christianity ; m 
fact, he fancied that he bored his friends with the subject. 
Thus he writes to Peter Gast : “ It has occurred to nae, 
my dear fellow, that the continual discussion of Chris- 
tianity in my book must seem strange, nay unpleasant to 
you. Christianity, however, is the finest ideal I have 
ever come across; from my childhood’s days I have 
studied it in many phases, and I don’t think I have ever 
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felt meanly towards it in my heart of hearts. After all, 

I am the heir to several generations of Cliristian clergy- 
men.” He always took pride in his pious ancestors and 
showed reverence for true Christians : “ The two finest 
types of men I have ever met in the flesh have been the 
perfect Christian (I pride myself on belonging to a stock 
that has taken its Christianity seriously in every sense) 
and the perfect Bomantic aii}ist, whom I have fouT\d far 
below the Christian plan. It stands to reason that when 
one has turned one’s back on these types, because tliey 
fail to satisfy, one cannot easily be contented with any 
other sort of modern maix — that is why I am condemned 
to solitude.” 

It is quite untrue to say that my l)rotlier hated Chris- 
tianity — I mean that gentle, beautiful teaching of Jesus, 
which he recognised as being no toacliing of dogma, 
but a guide for action. Hence, too, his preference for 
Catholicism, in that it sets up an order of rank and lays 
stress on “good works,” unlike rrotestantlsm, which 
insists maiidy on that “ faith ” which is dilHcult to 
conti’ol. Ho set great store by the elevating effect of 
Christianity and Buddhism xipon the weak and the ailing : 
“Beligion — ^the discovery of a religious significance in 
life — ^Ixrings sunshine to such tortxired souls and makes 
them able to endure the sight of tliemselvos. It has tlie 
same effect upon them as an Epicurean philosophy has 
upon sufferers of a higher grade ; it exhilarates them, 
refines them, makes the most of their suffering, and 
ultimately hallows and justifies their existence. Perhaps 
there is nothing more adrairalxle in Christianity and 
Buddhism than their art of teaching oven the lowest to 
rank themselves through piety in a higher apparent order 
of things, and thus to make them contented witli tlie re-al 
order of things, amid which they have to struggle so 
hard — and this very hardness is necessary ! ” 

Till the end of his career as a thinker he cherished a 
tender love for the Founder of Christianity. All his 
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wrath is directed against St. Paul and his like, whom he 
considers as responsible for perverting the gentle teach- 
ing of the Sermon on the Mount, designed for the lowly- 
horn, and turning it into a universal religion, which did 
harm to all aristocratic values and all aristocratically 
minded, strong and powerful men. He can hardly find 
enough words for his indignation at this ! Hence he 
writes in Beyond Good and Evil : 

“ But another may come in an opposite spirit, no longer 
Epicurean, but with some divine hammer in his hand, to attack 
this arbitrary movement for crippling and degrading humanity 
into the shape of the European Christian, as for instance it 
crippled and degraded Pascal. Will not such an one exclaim, 
in anger, pity and horror : ‘ Oh, ye blockheads ! Te arrogant, 
compassionate blockheads — ^what have ye done? Was that a 
work for your hands ! How ye have hacked and maimed my 
fairest masonry ! And what did ye gain by it all?’ Chris- 
tianity, I make bold to say, is the most fatal form of self- 
exaltation that the world has ever known. Men who are not 
lofty and hard enough to dare to mould humanity like artists ; 
men who are not strong and far-seeing enough, who cannot 
exercise enough noble self-mastery to acknowledge the primal 
law that thousands must fail and perish ; men who are not 
aristocratic enough to see the abysmal differences of rank 
between man and man : — such men, with their ‘ equality 
before God,’ have hitherto swayed the destinies of Europe, 
till at last a stunted, almost ridiculous type has been bred, a 
herd-animal, a well-meaning, sickly, mediocre creature — ^the 
present-day European. . . 

From year to year my brother grew more and more 
anxious about the future of humani^, seeing that men 
grew ever more petty and more miserable. Hence, in 
order to understand the angry mood that pervades The 
Antichrist, we must never lose sight of the two main 
points that determine my brother’s attitude towards 
Christianity. One of these two points is, that through 
the setting-up of the Christian ideal as the sole ideal the 
brilliant exceptions, the lucky accidents of the human 
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type are tlireatened witli extinction. “ What is that we 
combat in Christianity ? Tliis — that it seek.s to break 
the stronger, to <Irain their coura.gc, to make the most of 
their weak monumts aiul attacks of wt^arinesB, to turn 
their proud couiidence into uneasiness and com])uncbion, 
that it knows liow to make their aristocratic instincts 
sickly and poisonous ; until tlieir strength, their will to 
power are turned against tlieir very selves, until the 
strong are ruined through e.Kcess of self-contempt and 
self-abuse, that terrible form of ruin for which Pascal is 
the most famous o.xamplc.” Ho loved Pascal, as a man 
of his own stamp, and bo felt Pascal’s ruin like that of a 
dear friend, nay oven as if he himself were threatened 
with that disaster. 

The other point is the unhappy results of tlie doctrine 
that all souls are equal liefore ( Jod ; “ As n^gards the doc- 
trine of e( pi ality, the first staimnering accents wore uttered 
in a religious sense, later on it was turmal into a system 
of ethics. No wondm' man ends by taking iti .sei-iously 
as a practical proiiosition — in a political, democratic, 
socialistic, irritably pessimistic sense.” lie made this 
Christian doctrine responsible both for the French devo- 
lution, which dealt so severe a blow to the belief in 
privilege, and, as wo see from all his notes, for the Hf)cialism 
of the present day, (It must not be forgotltm, by the 
way, that Goethe’s view of the French Revolution and of 
the “ tmirtyr at the stakr* ” was almost idmitical with 
Nietzsche’s.) Moreover, the author of The Antichrut was 
always haunted by that delightful vision of what man- 
kind miglit have l)een if this doctrine had not held un- 
disputed sway for two thousand years. Yet ho was fully 
aware that it was the powerful men of that very period 
who contributed to the spread of Christianity and to the 
high value sot upon that religion. They represented the 
supreme power so badly and in so pervers(i a fashion tliat 
the insignificant, humble, virtuous Christian was lK)Uud 
to appear the more estimable type. If the Roman 
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emperors had. aU been men like Julius Csesar, Christianity 
would certainly never have become such a potent force. 
(The Christian had a right and duty to exist, but not as 
the sole standard of value and the highest ideal.) Hence 
the philosopher of The Will to Power teaches us again and 
again that the representatives of the supreme power, 
temporal as well as spiritual, ought to be conscious of 
their tremendous responsibilities, in that they are able to 
carve in the marble of humanity and to spoil the most 
precious of materials for hundreds, nay thousands of 
years. 

People have often told me that they cannot understand 
why my brother was so exasperated against present- 
day Christianity — this lukewarm Christianity which no 
longer breaks the strong. It must have become more 
feeble in the last thirty or forty years, for in our child- 
hood and youth we felt it as a very real power, and 
knew strong and efficient men whose character it 
shattered. That is why that wonderful style of The 
Antichrist and The Case of Wagner stiU quivers with the 
passionate excitement that possesses a profound and 
religious spirit when it turns against an idol which it 
once loved and reverenced. The enemy must be fought, 
for it is an enemy that threatens by its influence to 
annihilate those vigorous doctrines which are to give 
mankind new leaders and masters. 

Professor Raoul Richter, in private conversation, 
always styled Nietzsche a man of most religious tempera- 
ment, and in his lectures, too, he expressed the same 
idea in admirable terms. I quote merely the beginning 
of a lecture or article published in the now defunct 
Augslurger Allgemeine Zeitung {^Augsburg Gazette] : 

“ There is a widespread theory — one which till recently 
was never disputed — that Nietzsche’s sole attitude towards 
religion was one of hitter enmity and opposition. Those who 
only know a little about Nietzsche, know that he declared 
war to the knife against Christianity and called one of his 
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books The. Antichrist. Those, howovor, who have learnt to 
look more deeply into the essential features of all religions, 
and who have more than a passing acquaintance with 
Nietzsche’s works, are coming to see more and more plainly 
that this philosophy has cleared the ground for a new 
conception of religion ; that Nietzsche himself was an 
eminently religious person, working out his heartfelt con- 
victions in a practical way; and finally, that the roligiofts 
influence of his work and of his personality is already 
beginning to germinate. Those achiovemonts are so great 
that in comparison with them the attack on the national 
creed is of minor importance for Nietzsche’s religious 
position.” 

In the four months from mid-Juno to mld-Octoher 
my brother had produced four hooks of the highest im- 
portance, writing out the MSS. himself: The (ime of 
Wofjner, The. Twilight of the Idols, Dionyiios Ilithijrainhs and 
The Antichrist. Looking on this feat a.s a wlioh^, one 
feels that it is little short of miraculous. True, ho 
generally used material that had been already prepared 
for The Will to Power, hut for all that nearly every- 
thing was re-cast, and the strain on his eyesight was 
tremendous. Strange to wiy, no one seems to have 
noticed this phenomenal energy, nor did lie give the 
impression of lyeing inordinately Imsy. Fniulein von 
Sails, in her little hook Philosopher ami Nohleman, writes 
regarding this summer of 1888 : “ When 1 last had 

intercourse with Nietzsche I recoivcd signal proof of his 
restless, quite unconscious energy. During that terribly 
busy summer and autumn of 1888, while preparing and 
producing several volunKis, he walked almost every week 
throe times along that lengthy and only partly interest- 
ing road to Silvaplana, in order to deliver and receive 
proof-sheets. Weak though his eyes were, he read the 
proofs as well, and never complained of having too mucli 
to do.” — As a rule ho never worked at night, hut at this 
period he must have burned the midnight oil, for he 
often mentioned the fact that once “when the spirit 
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moved him/’ he got up at two in the morning and wrote 
down what had been passing in his mind. He would 
observe that he heard his landlord, Herr Durisch, open 
the door softly and steal away to shoot chamois. V?^ho 

knows?” he added, “perhaps I, too, was shooting 
chamois. ” 

Lrofessor Kaftan, too, a B§,le colleague who did not 
share my brother’s views, describes quite dispassionately, 
in his article “ From the Workshop of the Superman,” 
how simple and natural Nietzsche’s manner towards 
him was at their frequent meetings and walks together. 
He betrayed not the slightest trace of any morbid 
excitement. Professor Kaftan assumes (wrongly, in my 
opinion) that this excitement only came over him while 
he was writing; “in personal intercourse,” he says, 
“ Nietzsche adopted quite a different tone from that of 
his writings.” He goes on to observe : 

“Not that he kept his views in the background; but he 
spoke of them with perfect composure, as one talking among 
his friends of serious matters in which he is conscious of wide 
differences of opinion. And this was the man who had 
written The Twilight of the Idols ! In one passage of that 
book I seem to trace an echo from one of our conversations. 
Nor would it be true to say that his manner in society was a 
mere mask. It must have been an urgent need with him — 
so importunate was he in the matter — ^to go about with some 
one to whom he could speak out. The very first morning 
after I arrived he paid me a surprise visit. We never parted 
without his insisting on an appointment for our next meeting. 
When my wife and I went away he came to see us off, 
although the hour was one at which he usually took a rest. 
In short, there was not the slightest suspicion of a mask ; in 
everything he did he showed the simple and unassuming 
kindness that lay at the root of his nature.” 

An Italian acquaintance of my husband relates how 
Nietzsche at Turin showed a friendly interest in all 
whom he met. One little story is significant. There 
was a cafr where my brother used to go every day and 
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read tlio Journal des J)ehats. Otio day, a departing guest 
hastily closed the door, and his little dog, who was 
rumiing after him, hatl its paw jammed. Tlio owner 
went off witliout noticing this, and there the dog 
remained, whimpering. My brother was the only person 
who took pity on the dog ; he asked the waiter for a 
bowl of water, took out his handkercbief, aiul made the 
dog a regular bandage — an art he had not forgotten 
from his <lays iti the ambulance corps. Everyone looked 
ploiisetl at the incident, and the dog lay down at my 
brother’s feet. Suddetdy the owner reappeared at the 
door, and whistletl ; the dog ran out at once. Some 
days later, when my brother was again reading the 
Journal des Dihats, the little dog came in, touched his leg 
with its paw, and growled a little ; my brotlau’ looked 
up, and saw that it had in its mouth the handkerchief, 
now washed aiul ironed. Jn this W'ay its master had 
found the kind friend, a.n<l iu; (^\preHKe<l his hearty 
thanks. Trivial in itself, tliis littU» episode shows how 
my brother’s exacting brainwork had not made him 
bliml to the world about him, or robl)ed him of his simple 
humanity. 

We have no means of knowing whom ray brother met 
at Turin in that autumn of IBBB. Jt nmst have been 
someone who had known Count Cobimwi pm’sonally, 
and was well versed in Gorman littu’ature and criticism. 
He seems to have misksd my brotlau' as to Gobineau’s 
love for Turin ; Gobineau knew little of Turin — he died 
there, it is true, but only while intending to pass through. 
My brother’s spiritual I’elations with Gobineiiu were very 
transient. He first heard of the Count in the atitumn 
of 1877, through Malwida von Meysenbug. About this 
time 1 begun to read him aloud one of Gobineau’s lK>ok8, 
but my brother did not scHsm greatly inttsrested. He 
first began to take real notice of Gobineau on hearing 
with what energy and sincerity the latter had denounced 
Parsifal, and even liichard Wagner himself. Afterwards 
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Nietzsche felt that Gohineau would have been weU fitted 
to imbibe his own doctrmes, aud regretted that he had 
never made the acquaintance of this admirable thinker. 
So far as I know, he read but little of Gobineau’s 
writings, and that too with the prejudice still prevailing 
in France against Gohineau as a stylist and writer of 
French. Of Gohineau as a man, however, I heard him 
speak in terms of the warmest admiration. 

The following letter, addressed to me from Turin 
(October, 1888), testifies to his sense of weU-heing 
there : 

“ So here I am again in my good city of Turin, the city 
that Gohineau, too, loved so well. ... I suppose it matches 
us both. The proud, distinguished air of these old Torinese 
suits me down to the ground. You cannot imagine a greater 
difference than that between Leipzig — ^good-humoured hut 
vulgar to the core — and this Turin. Besides, the Torinese 
and I have a curious similarity of taste in all vital matters — 
not only in architecture and street-planning, but also in 
cookery. The food here is just the thing for me, and my 
physical powers have increased to an amazing extent. It’s a 
real misfortune that I didn’t make this discovery ten years 
earlier. I am indeed sorry that I spent this summer of evil 
memory in the abominable Engadine, instead of in Turin. 
At any rate, I escaped from Sils in time ; it would hardly be 
feasible now to travel from there to Italy, for the great floods 
in Italy, Switzerland and France are still going on. The 
summer here was comparatively cool, but that would have 
been no reason against my staying here, on the contrary, a 
cool summer in Turin is for me a pleasant average tem- 
perature. Everyone here is satisfied with the year s weather, 
a state of things I have not heard of anywhere else in 
Europe. ... 

“ This time I am no longer a stranger here, and my position 
has improved in many ways : a striking contrast to my 
wretched existence in Nice. Wherever I go, I am treaty as 
a of mark. You ought to see how glad everyone is to 
meet me, how in all classes they show the best and most 
tactful side of their nature, and assume their politest and 
most amiable manner. Still, of late years I have had the 
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same reception everywhere, except in Germany ; that’s the 
only country where I have had unpleasant experiences. 

“ If ever my biography is written, this statement should be 
put in : ‘ only among Germans was he treated badly.’ 

“ Our new Emperor grows more and more to my liking. 
The latest thing is that he is setting his face strongly against 
anti-Semitism and the Kreti^:zeitu)i(j?- . . . He would already 
understand the principle of the will to power ! 

“ Now just a few words to close this letter — it is already 
too long, but you must chew over it for the whole winter, my 
dear Lama, for I’m not going to write any more letters. 
There’s a groat deal of work to be done, and, as you know, my 
eyes won’t stand much strain ; so I mean to read and write 
as little as I possibly can. I must make the most of my new- 
found strength and of this wonderful autumn weather, for the 
sake of my great mission. Now that my life has reached its 
zenith, and the tasks before me are perhaps more arduous 
than any human being has over undertaken, this sudden 
access of strength and self-confidence is nothing short of a 
miracle ! — In this golden autumn, the finest I have over 
known, I am writing a retrospect of my life. It is not meant 
for the public ; no one shall road it except a certain good 
Lama, when she comes across the sea to visit her brother. . . . 
I want to hide and bury the manuscript, it shall moulder 
away, and when we have all crumbled to dust, it may celebrate 
its resurrection. Perhaps the Germans will then be more 
worthy of the great gift that I intend to offer them. Fondest 
love from 

“ Your brother, 

“ (now quite a big pot).” 

Accordingly, on October 15th ho begins the new book 
with that overflowing thankfulness towards life, which, 
in spite of all suffering, all reverses, lay at the very core 
of his being. 

“ECCE HOMO. 

“How One Becomes Whax Ohb Is. 

“ On this perfect day, when everything is maturing, and not 
only the grape is growing brown, a ray of sunshine has just 
fallen upon my life ; I see the past, I see the future, never at 

* The leading clerical newspaper in Germany. — ^Ta. 
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one time did I see things so many and so good. Not in vain 
do I to-day bury my forty-fourth year, I have a right to bury 
it — all the life that was in it is saved and can never die. The 
first book of The Transvaluation of all Values, The Songs of 
Zarathustra, The Twilight oj the Idols, my attempt to philoso- 
phise with a hammer — all these belong to this year, nay, to 
the last three months ! How can I be anything but grateful 
for all that life has given me ? And so I will tell myself the 
story of my life.” 

In this mood of exultation, a sort of clear-sightedness 
came over him ; the veil fell from his eyes, and he savr 
himself, his whole life, growth and development pass 
before him in the clearest outlines, but almost as some- 
thing external. He peers into the lowest depths of his 
own soul, but he sees more — he sees the soul and the 
suffering of every man of genius. . . . 

An old title-page to this book still bears the inscription, 
in his handwTiting, “ For my Friends.” But the 
intention of burying this retrospect of his life, and having 
it published long after his death, was soon given up. 
Once more he desired to draw attention to his great 
work, to pave the way for the transvaluation of values. 

Dr. Richard Oehler writes regarding the composition 
of Ecce Homo : 

“ On November 4tb, 1888, as Nietzsche himself states, Ecce 
Homo was finished. Although the printing of The Twilight 
of the Idols was not yet completed, Nietzsche on November 6th 
sent Ecce Homo to his publisher, with the following words : 
‘ Another surprise for you — if anything I do can surprise you 
know ! As soon as The Twilight of the Idols is settled in every 
sense, I want you to begin printing a new volume. I am quite 
convinced that I must bring out a new book, one that shall 
prepare the world thoroughly for The Transvdbuatwn which I 
mean to publish in about a year from now. We must create a 
feeling of expectancy, otherwise the history of Zarathustra will 
repeat itself. During the last few weeks I have been most 
happily inspired, thanks to an incomparable sense of fitness, 
greater than I have ever known before ; thanks also to a 
wonderful autumn and to the delicate attentions paid to me 
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ovoi'ywhcro in Turin. Thus between October 15th and 
November 4tb I have accomplished an extremely difficult 
task — that of describing myself, my books, my views, my 
life, in fragmentary fashion, so far as was desirable.’ On 
November 13th Nietzsche writes to Gast : ‘ The aforesaid 
manuscript has already taken a crab’s walk to the printers.’ 
We see, accordingly, that it was sent to Leipzig in the week 
Cth-13th November. At the end of November, after forwarding 
various addenda, he asked the publisher to let him have the 
whole MS. again, so that he can recast it and make it complete. 
By December 6th this task was ended, and he despatched it 
to Leipzig with the assurance that no further alterations on 
his part were required.” 

Dr. Oehler writes of Ecce Homo : 

“Nietzsche had an unusual capacity for bringing his life and 
work clearly before the eyes of others. Ecce Homo is the final 
testimony to this gift of his, the last link in a long chain of 
introspective development. 

“ Two othor forms of creative activity, rarely found together, 
were happily united in Nietzsche : the power of creating as a 
free spirit forgetful of self, soaring in ecstasy high above all 
criticism and sober reflection; and the ability to gauge his 
own personality with a shrewd glance, to dissect, to use the 
microscope. It may be that two powerful currents of heredity 
produced this curious combination. Strange as it may seem, 
the two impulses do not cancel each other, on the contrary, 
they lend strength to each other. The fruits of his introspec- 
tive instinct, his clear vision for his own character, his 
‘ personal ’ revelations are no whit inferior to his objective 
creations in charm, beauty, maturity and value. Who, for 
instance, could help feeling the deepest sympathy for what 
Nietzsche says about Time Spake Zarathustra ? His inex- 
haustible power of production will always arouse interest and 
admiration for his personality. No man has ever had such a 
‘ comprehensive ’ soul, no one has ever known such a variety 
of psychical experience, no one has ever been able to invest 
his ego with so much colour and variety. Nietzsche’s continual 
change of front is due to his ever discovering fresh possibilities 
in himself, and seeing himself from different points of view. 
The phases of objective creation underwent corresponding 
changes. Ecce Homo triumphantly closes the series.” 



CHAPTER XXVII 


THE CATASTBOPHE 

While my brother was working with might and main 
at Ecce Homo and its addenda, he had to submit to all 
sorts of attacks. The first came from Fraulein von 
Meysenbug, who on receiving The Case of Wagner from 
him wrote a most unsympathetic letter, in a tone of 
mockery and unfairness such as could hardly be expected 
from one who was usually so gentle. My brother was 
deeply wounded by this affront. We can gather his 
indignation from the various notes he took for an 
answering letter. I select some of the less violent 
passages : “ Have you really guessed why I sent you 
‘Wagner’s death-warrant ’1 — I wanted to give you 
a further proof of the fact that you have never imder- 
stood what I was driving at. The reasons why I 
turned my back on Wagner three years ago are here 
stated in literary form, and as moderately and playfully 
as possible; for I might have used severe and con- 
temptuous language, had I wished. I withheld aU my 
deadliest weapons. . . . That profound lack of instinct, 
of subtlety in distinguishing between ‘ true ’ and ‘ false,’ 
with which I reproach the modern age — you are an 
extreme case in point, you who all your life have held 
mistaken views about nearly everyone, even about 
Wagner, and still more (to name a rather more difficult 
subject) about me ! . . . . Are you utterly in the dark 
as to my task ? As to the meaning of ‘ transvaluation of 
all values ’ 1 ” 

Malwida, indeed, understood no more of this than did 
his other friends. Moreover, for years she had not 

mentioned her disapproval of the change in my brother’s 
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relations with Wagner ; accordingly he had erroneously 
assumed that she realised why the hi-each was inevitable. 
She must have read his writings in a very superficial 
manner, othei'wiso tlie sentiments expressed in the above 
letter would have led her to utter a protest long before. 
But she was just like the rest — the most striking passages 
in my brother’s books had been ignored. Malwida’s letter 
induced my brother hastily to write his Nietzsche contra 
Wagner, immediately after the final revision of Ecce Homo. 
Thus it will 1)0 seen that in the six months from mid- 
Juno to mid- December, 1888, he produced, wrote out and 
prepared for the press half a dozen works of consummate 
intellectual power. 

Even I caused him trouble, because I liad written 
saying how sad and shocked I was at The. Case of Wagner. 
The draft for a letter expressing his indignation was 
afterwards discoverecl. The letter was never despatched ; 
he feared that it might prevent me from reading The 
Twilight of the Idols and The Antichrist : ” Such books 
might wound you tei-ribly — and me too, at tlie thought 
that they were wounding you. For this reiison I am 
even sorry that I sent you The Case of Wagner Fraulein 
von Meysenbug, by the way, endeavoured by apologies to 
tone down the impression created through her spiteful 
letter of the autumn ; but my brother remained sore in 
spirit. Not only was his sincere reverence for his old 
friend diminished, but he saw all too clearly what he had 
to expect from the Wagnerites. If even kind-heai'ted 
Malwida wrote like this, how the others would roar ! 
Freiherr von Gersdorff, the only person, apart from 
Peter Gast, who had shown his dispassionate approval of 
The Case of Wagner, had already warned him of this peril 
in September. It is true that my brother loved fighting 
and danger — “ a heart full of courage and good cheer 
now and then needs a little danger, otherwise life is not 
worth living ” — ^but he did not want to fight those who 
were near and dear to his soul. He found such quarrels 
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incredibly painful. Great, powerful, impersonal enemies 
were those he desired : “ Life is at its noblest when it 
provides us with the noblest opponents. Our enemies 
are a standard by which we may be gauged : viy enemies 
are Christianity, morality, ‘ truth.’ . . . Surely I have a 
right to be proud of such enemies ! ” 

At this moment, however, it was the petty enemies 
from the Wagnerian camp who raised their heads. 
E. W. Eritzsch, of Leipzig, who had published not only 
the works of Wagner, but also those of Nietzsche up to 
the third part of Zarathustm, was induced to insert an 
article by Eichard Pohl, “ The Case of Nietzsche, a 
Psychological Problem,” in his Musihalisch.es Wochenhlatt 
[^Musical WeeUy'] for October 25th, 1888. Pohl had the 
impudence to charge Nietzsche with dishonest, personal 
motives for declaring agaiust Wagner and his music. 
With malicious glee he informed the world that Nietzsche 
had composed an opera, and that Wagner’s verdict on 
it had been “ silly trash.” It is difficult to understand 
how Eritzsch can have been so tactless as to publish such 
fabrications in his paper, so wanting in respect for 
one of his own authors (and that, too, the creator of 
Zarafhustra !) as not to guard him from such attacks. 
The effect that this public affront produced upon my 
brother, far off as he was and powerless to defend him- 
self, is beyond description. He knew very weU that, 
had he still held a post of dignity at the University, 
neither Eritzsch nor Pohl would have dared to issue the 
attack. They thought, however, that a lonely man, one 
who went his own way without any clique to help him, 
might be assailed with impunity. He had already voiced 
his indignation as to the low esteem in which solitude 
was held : “ The higher, philosophic man, who is a 
solitary, not because he wants to be alone, but because 
he cannot find his peers: what peculiar perils and 
tortures are reserved for him to-day, when the belief in 
caste-organisation has vanished, and in consequence such 
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a solitude is neither respected nor \inderstood ! There 
was a time when the sage, by thus dwelling apart, 
became almost holy in the eyes of the multitude ; but 
to-day the hermit sees himself encompassed by a cloud 
of gloomy doubts and suspicions.” 

The worst feature of his loneliness was that there was 
no one in his neighbourhood to comfort and reassure him 
al)out such incidents as this article, no one to make the 
soi^sitivo thinker realise that there must be many people 
who would treat such insinuations with the contempt 
they dosei’ved. Apart from Peter Gast, no one expressed 
his indignation : none of the old friends of his youth 
raised his voice in defence. Nietzsche had always 
thought that in such cases he could rely on their aid ; 
“ It should l)e a point of honour with my friends to 
guard my name and my woi'ldly security, to build me a 
fortress that would protect tno against brutal misunder- 
standing ; I myself ought tiot to raise a finger in my 
defence 1 ” Yet all were silent, and his wounded spirit, 
that had always been so loyally devoted to his friends, 
asked itself in anguish : “ Why do I meet with no 
encouragement, no sympathy, no heartfelt reverence 1 
How is it that no one over fools offended when I am 
slandered 1 ” Like a hero at bay, ho fought with every 
effort of his courage, even with scorn, mockery and 
derision, against those attacks and against the inde- 
scribable sorrow of his soul, but he needed stronger and 
stronger sleeping-draughts to counteract the gloom and 
melancholy of his sleepless nights. 

Assault followed upon assault, and the effect was 
more than usually painful, owing to the high pressure at 
which he had been working for the last six months. 
Other enemies had arisen from the malicious brood of 
dwarfs who hate everything lofty and superhuman. A 
certain anti-Semite, who had evidently lain in ambush 
for some time, waiting for the favourable moment, was 
emboldened by the attack in the Musikalisches Wochen- 
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blatt to take vengeance for some remarks directed against 
the anti-Semites in Nietzsche’s more recent writings. In 
some anonymous letters he cleverly contrived to make 
my brother believe that my husband had sent from South 
America an article attacking Zarathustra, and that with 
his and my approval this was to be printed in an anti- 
Semitic paper. It was a most spiteful invention, designed 
with the sole purpose of showing the lonely philosopher 
that he had lost the few who were still near and dear to 
him. It was not till after my husband’s death (this 
misfortune befell me five months after my brother’s 
stroke occurred) that I found among his papers a letter 
from my brother which he had concealed from me, a 
letter mentioning this attack and passionately reproach- 
ing my husband with having stolen away and corrupted 
the sister who was his most loyal disciple. After bitterly 
accusing my husband he continues : “ I take one sleeping- 
draught after another to deaden the pain, and for all 
that I cannot sleep. To-day I will take such a dose 
that I lose my wits. . . .” The whole letter sounded 
like the last wail of his tortured soul. The bow snapped, 
the hero broke down — during the last days of 1888 a 
paralytic stroke overtook our loved one, and crippled 
that incomparable brain for ever. 

On what day his mental trouble declared itself cannot 
be precisely determined ; we only know that it was 
during the last days of 1888. The people of the house 
noticed nothing, they only wondered why he drank so 
much water, sometimes three or four carafes at a time ; 
till suddenly, while walking in the street near his 
lodgings, he feU down and was unable to get up again. 
His landlord found him, and with much effort succeeded 
in helping him up to his room. He lay there about two 
days on the sofa, scarcely moving and never uttering a 
word. When he woke up from this lethargic state, the 
symptoms of mental derangement were clearly apparent ; 
he talked loudly to himself^ sang and played very loudly 
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and would not admit any one into his room : he said he 
was composing an oratorio. He lost the sense for the 
value of money, paying, for instance, twenty francs for 
a small repair to a tea-urn, for which one franc was asked ; 
still, he went out at times. The idea that, owing to 
causes which will he described later, he walked about 
alone in the streets of Turin without complete posses- 
sion of his senses, a target for the nondescript crowd 
that thronged around him, is indeed heart-rending. At 
this period, too, he covered some sheets of paper with 
the wildest fantasies, mingling the legend of Dionysos 
Zagreus with the story of the Passion and with the 
history of people whom he knew. The god, torn to 
pieces by his enemies, rises again and walks along the 
banks of the Po, seeing all that he has ever loved, his 
ideals, the ideals of the present age, far beneath him. 
His nearest and dearest have become enemies, who have 
tonr him to pieces. These three sheets, which were 
addressed to my husband in Paraguay and to our mother, 
contain attacks upon Wagner, Schopenhauer, Bismarck, 
the Emperor, Professor Overbeck, Peter Gast, Frau 
Cosima Wagner, my husbajid, my mother and myself 
He signed all his letters at the time “ Dionysos ” or 
“The Crucified One.” Even these notes contain pas- 
sages of arresting beauty, but on the whole they are 
clearly the work of a fevered brain. In the first years 
after my brother’s stroke, when we still cherished the 
vain hope that he might recover, these papers were all 
destroyed by my mother. She thought that Fritz, with 
his warm heart and admirable taste, would be deeply 
wounded if he ever came upon such writings in after 
years. I made myself a copy from one of the sheets. 

Some of the letters signed “ Dionysos ” or “ The 
Crucified One” reached Bile. Jakob Burckhardt 
received one, and, forgetting his old antipathy to 
Gverbeck, visited the latter to ask him what he thought 
of it. Overbeck also received one of these letters, but 
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did not take it so seriously ; as he told my mother, he 
regarded it as a curious joke. Later on, Overbeck went 
with the two letters to Professor Dr. Wide, director 
of the local asylum, a kindly and conscientious man, for 
whom my brother had a great liking. Professor Wide 
overcame Overbeck’s hesitation and urged him to go off 
at once to Turin. It was difficult for Overbeck to decide 
upon this step ; but the fact that he went must always 
be accounted to him as an arduous and genuine proof of 
friendship. Wide told me later that he greatly regretted 
not having given Overbeck one of his own assistants, 
who could have taken with him ad the necessary medical 
outfit. We also regretted this later, especially as the 
companion whom Overbeck took was evidently a person 
of dubious character. Not only did he demand an 
exorbitant fee for his journey, and afterwards pester my 
mother with his claims, but we suspect also that through 
his agency that roving manuscript of my brother’s fed 
into strange hands. 

The Itadan owners of the house where my brother 
lodged were deeply moved by his joy at meeting Overbeck. 
He ran towards Overbeck with open arms, saying to him 
in Italian “My dear fellow. I’ve been living extravagantly, 
and no doubt you are bringing me some more money.” 
(Nevertheless, over 900 francs were found among his 
papers.) Then he burst into tears. I must mention 
here that my narrative of the last days in Turin is derived 
entirely from that Italian acquaintance of my husband’s, 
who at the latter’s request had at once gone to ask the 
good people of the house what could stid be done. At 
the time, these worthy Italians had no idea that their 
lodger was a famous man, and they told in ad simplicity, 
without any exaggeration, how things had gone with 
my brother. They did not even attempt to put them- 
selves in a favourable light, but regarded ad that they 
had done as a mere matter of duty. I cannot deny that 
I recognise a good deal of unfeeling exaggeration in 
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Overheck’s account ; Peter Gast was of the same opinion, 
and for this reason he did not show me the letters 
addressed to him by Overbeck. I read these letters for 
the first time in Bernoulli’s hook. I was much affected 
when Overheck told me that my brother had sung his 
Venetian gondola song, from Ecce Homo, with a catch in 
his voice and a strange melody. Overbeck, who had not 
yet seen the text, was amazed at its peculiar beauty. 
Borne of the isolated facts related by Overbeck in plain, 
unvarnished fashion, were of great vahie to the doctors. 
I forbear to dwell on this point, for it is to be dealt with 
later by medical experts. 

In Bale my brotlier was handed over to Professor 
Wille. Borne days later our mother fetched him thence 
and, in the company of a doctor, took him to Jena. She 
had at first insisted, with perfect justice, that she 
had the right to nrako him stay with her. Over- 
heck, however, was all against this step, and 
accoi'dingly my poor brother was taken to Jena. On 
tins subjr^ct I prefer to say as little as possible ; I will 
only mention the fact that about eight months after his 
arrival there I received a letter from Dr. Langbehn, the 
“ Bembrandt-German,”^ indignant he was at 

seeing that none of my brother’s friends had investigated 
the unsuitable conditions under which he was brought to 
Jena. He had read Overbeck’s letters to the asylum 
authorities, and was astonished to see that Overbeck 
introduced the great Nietzsche as if he were some in- 
significant scholar, without the remotest hint as to his 
distinguished position. At that time Nietzsche’s name 
was unknown in Germany. The only person who took 
a kindly interest in my brother in Jena was Frau 
GeheimraP Gelzer, whom I shall always remember with 
heartfelt gratitude. The kindness that both she and her 

^ Author oi the well-lmovm book Mmnhrandt a# Mdmator^ which made a 
great stir iu Germai^ durmg the nineties. — T e. 

^ Mrs. Privy OoundUor. — T k. 
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husband showed towards the invalid, obscure philosopher 
should never be forgotten. Our mother was not allowed 
to visit my brother at the asylum, because he was in the 
men’s quarters. Thus it was a terrible shock to her 
when Dr. Langbehn gave her such an unfavourable 
account of the way in which the invalid had been brought 
to J ena. I must, however, remark that Professor Bin- 
swanger complied with my brother’s wishes as far as 
possible and did much to alleviate his condition. The 
mistake lay in Overbeck’s directions, based upon a false 
sense of economy — a fact which made many people angry, 
Gersdorff for instance. By way of excuse for Overbeck’s 
ill-timed thriftiness I must observe that about this time 
his Btle pension was reduced by one-third. Considering 
the usual generosity of the B^le authorities, I have never 
been able to explain this action. Yet there was no need 
to be saving, for in the meantime a large sum in royalties 
had accumulated at the publisher’s. Together with the 
illness, fame had come at last. 

Dr. Langbehn, above all, blamed Nietzsche’s friends 
for not supplying the doctors with any material for 
diagnosing the case, neither specimens of his handwriting 
nor any particulars of his previous life, regarding the use 
of sleeping-draughts and so forth. Dr. Langbehn did 
not write to me in Paraguay a single syllable concerning 
his intention to cure my brother, until the whole project 
had been abandoned. My mother, however, wrote to me 
of Langbehn. “ God has sent me an angel.” Both now 
requested that my brother should be taken to Naumburg, 
to stay with our mother : Langbehn wished to support 
her in her attendance on him, and even to effect a cure. 
.... This commendable plan, owing mainly to Over- 
beck’s objections, but also to other influences, was not 
immediately carried out. Accordingly Dr. Langbehn 
became highly indignant and reproached my mother with 
being pulled this way and that by various influences. 
The death of my husband necessitated my staying in 
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Pai-aguay, until T could set my affairs in order and 
deliver the colony into other hands. It made me very 
sad to hear from Dr. Langbehn that he was entirely 
withdrawing from the case. In 1893, long after my 
return to Germany, he wrote to me : “I am still firmly 
convinced that I could have eftected at the least a marked 
and permanent improvement, more probably a complete 
cure, if I had been able to continue the treatment in the 
way I intended. At the time, I declaimed myself ready 
for oveny sacrifice of sti'engtli, time and money. My 
ofters were rejected : the responsibility for this rests on 
other shoulders. May thky not find the biirden too 
heavy ! Very likely matters would have taken a different 
course, if you had been in Germany at the time. In any 
case you will not misconstrue my intejitions ; and this 
brings me to the main object of my letter. If you think 
you owe me any gratitude for those intentions, I beg you 
to prove it, in your forthcoming biography of your 
brother, by making no mention of my name or of what I 
did.” 

This is the reason why I made no allusion to the affair 
while Dr. Langbehn was still living. I should like to 
emphasize the fact that he was inspired by the noblest 
motives, in seeking to remove my brother from the Jena 
asylum, where the conditions were so unsuitable for a 
man of his status, and to effect a cure himself. My 
mother, too, gratefully acknowledged that he had given 
her the coiirage to insist on my Imother being brought 
to Naumburg. This was actxxally done after he had been 
at Jena for about a year. How deeply my brother suf- 
fered under the various drawbacks at Jena — althoxxgh, 
with that inborn courtesy which never left him even 
during his insanity, he made no complaint on the subject 
— is shown by the touching words which he wrote for a 
gentleman who asked for his autograjxh : 

“ There are losses which exalt the soul, so that it forbears 

to whine, and walks silently under tall, black cypresses.” 
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I am often asked to what causes I ascribe his insanity. 
Before I answer this question, I should like to point out 
that before the blow fell neither we ourselves nor any of 
his friends and acquaintances detected the slightest trace 
of mental disorder. Thoughtless adversaries have said 
that my brother’s insanity was the natural outcome of 
his intellectual development, and they attempt to give 
an entirely false picture of his hooks and of his per- 
sonality. Unpleasant motives generally underlie such 
statements. One must only believe the evidence of 
impartial witnesses who were associated with him for any 
length of time. I refer, for instance, to the account 
given by Dr. Paneth, and mention further the reminis- 
cences of Baroness PlS-nkner-Seckendorff, who, as has 
already been mentioned, was at the same hoarding-house 
as my brother in Nice during the winters 1886-87 and 
1887-88. As in the case of all women whom he regarded 
as devout Christians, he had implored her not to read his 
books. Scarcely a year after she last saw him, she hap- 
pened to read in a newspaper that a Professor Nietzsche 
had become insane, and that he had written hooks of 
consummate importance. “ Good heavens ! ” she ex- 
claimed, “ is that the Professor Nietzsche whom I knew 1 ” 
The same journal stated that the author of these won- 
derful books had been weak, sickly and neurotic. That 
same afternoon, a literary friend had asked her whether 
she had not been for two winters at Nice a fellow-guest 
of Professor Nietzsche, the author of Beyond Good and 
Evil. No,” she answered, “ the Nietzsche whom I 
knew was neither weak nor sickly, and he was not at all 
subject to changes of mood. He was always in the best 
of spirits, and we often quairelled as to who should sit 
near him at table, because such lively, interesting con- 
versations always went on there.” It was difficult to 
persuade her that the Nietzsche described in the article 
was the Nietzsche whom she had known so weU. 

Professor Kaftan, too, says of his intercourse with my 
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brother at Sils-Maria iii the late summer of 1888 : “We 
saw each other every day for three weeks ; we took loxig 
walks together, and discussed everything fully and 
freely, just as if we had been old friends. At BSle we 
had been on good terms with each other, but our 
acquaintance there was superficial. Hence it never 
ceased to cause me surprise that on this occasion he lost 
no opportunity of meeting me, and from the first put our 
relations on such an intimate footing. I mention this 
fact in order to show that I was in a positioix to judge 
accurately of his condition at the time. During the 
whole of those three weeks I never noticed in him the 
slightest trace of incipient lunacy.” 

Among tlie immediate caxises of his insanity I include 
the enormous strain both on his intellect and on his 
short-sighted eyes. When we look at the notes and the 
manuscripts for that tremendous output of June — 
Decembtu’, 1888, and consider how carefully he read the 
proofs in order to make fiu’tlier corrections, we are 
inclined tt) ask ourselves how he managed to get through 
the work at all. Those who are not sliort-sighted cannot 
realise how terribly exhausting it is to write under such 
conditions. After a time the stooping position comes to 
have an injurious effect on the nerves of the head and of 
the stomach. There is no kind of spectacles which 
allows of one’s holding one’s head up ; the lens which my 
brother really ought to have worn makes the writing 
appear so small that it is of no use. This strain of the 
muscles of eye and neck I regard as one of the con- 
tributary causes. Besides these general conditions, we 
must mention a particular drawback. The terrible 
weather in the Engadine had brouglit on an attack of 
influenza, which tormented him for weeks and had a 
very lowering effect. It left behind it an “ absurd 
insomina,” which made him once more have recourse to 
sleeping-draughts. 

Above all I regard two sleeping-draughts, chloral and 
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J avanese narcotic, as responsible for his paralytic stroke. 
My brother had. a real fondness for chloral, principally 
because it did not make him feel slack next morning, 
and thus enabled him to go on working. He writes to 
me : “I have such a gigantic task before me, that I must 
not lose a single hour, and must resort to all expedients 
that may increase my working-powers.” He was under 
no delusion as to the dangerous nature of this drug, and 
had indeed observed from it a curious effect, which was 
perhaps quite individual, but which will be of interest to 
medical men. In the winter of 1882-3, owing to that 
terrible influenza, he had for the first time used chloral 
regularly, in large doses. He was so unfavourably im- 
pressed with its peculiar effects that in the spring of 
1883 he did his best to cure himself of the habit. It 
was his opinion that under the mfluence of the drug he 
had written letters which afterwards seemed to him 
entirely misguided ; when he took chloral before going 
to bed, it led next morning to a curiously excitable 
condition, in which men and things appeared to him in a 
totally false light. Towards noon, he thought, this 
condition vanished, and “ more philanthropic sentiments ’’ 
returned. Accordingly he had become very careful, 
although the sleep produced by chloral seems to have 
been remarkably pleasant — ^not dull and heavy, but filled 
with delightful dreams. When he was very busy, 
however, or had met with annoying experiences, he 
returned to the old habit. As he brooded over his 
sorrows on those dark, sleepless nights, they seemed 
doubly hard to bear, and the burden -was too heavy for 
his sensitive soul. Thus in 1884 he writes regarding an 
unpleasant contretemps : “ It was painful and horrible to 
me — at last I have gone back to the old remedy. I 
sleep well, but sleep is followed by misanthropy and 
dejection, though I am usually so well-disposed to all 
the world.” I am convinced, by the way, that he would 
have given up chloral altogether, had not the doctors 
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rtipeatetlly asHunxl him that the tlrug whh entirelj lu- 
nocuouK. la tht‘ and my bratlu'.r himKclf discovered its 
dangers, for instance tliat its effect varies in different 
cases. For those wfio eat heavily and drink alcohol, it is 
said to he relatively liarmless ; hut for my brother, who, 
if indeed in later days he altered in this respect, was 
ntiver a heai'ty oaLn- and hardly evtsr drank wine or beer, 
the use of chloral was a most hazardous experiment. 

If only ho had kt‘[)t to this one drug, however, the 
ri>sidt might have been less serious. Unfortunately, in 
1884 HO far as I remtnnlMU’, he got to know a Dutchuuui, 
who niicommemled him a .lavanese narcotic, and presented 
him with a fairly large bottle of this specific. The 
stuff taHte<l like rather strong alctdml ami had an 
outlandish suujll — ami also an outlandish name, which 
I can no longer remember, since we always called 
it “ the Javanese narcotic.” The Dutchman im- 
pressed us with the fact that only a few drops should be 
taken at a time in a glass of water. 1 tritHl it, and 
observed a scanewhat exhilarating efftK'st. F(>r all that, 1 
disliked it vtiry much, and implored my brother not to 
rely on such unknown, imtritMl reme<li(»H. Later, in the 
autumn of 1885, htj confessed to me tliat f>n one occasion 
he had taken a few drops too much, with the result that 
he suddenly threw himself to tlie ground in a fit of 
convulsive laughter. I am inclined to stisjM'ct that, 
when in a state of depression, he again resorted to this 
narcotic. Evidence may be found in the accounts of my 
brother’s symptoms iti the first stag^^s of his insanity ; 
just as ho had described to me on the above occasion, he 
threw himself to the grouml, laughing incessantly. 
Another proof, I think, lies in the letters to Overlieck 
and Fetor Gast, wliere lie lastrays, after all his painful 
exjHirioncos, an entirely unnatural tone of forctsl gaiety. 
In one letter to Gast he speaks of his “ grins,” a term 
which he would never have uses! of his own laughter, hut 
which miist apply to the artificial laughter bmught on 
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by the Javanese narcotic. Finally, my brother himself 
gave a hint that supports this theory. During the early 
clays of his insanity he used often to say in confidence to 
our mother that he “ had taken twenty drops ” (he did not 
mention of tohai), and that his brain had then “gone off 
the track.” Perhaps his short-sightedness led him to 
pour in too much, and this may account for that terrible 
stroke. 

Dr. Paul Cohn, of Berlin, has made careful investiga- 
tions as to the identity of this Javanese narcotic. I hope 
that the result of his researches, when complete, wiU be 
published. It is a pity that the bottle containing it has 
been lost. My brother, if I understand rightly, mentioned 
the name of the drug to Professor Wille, the director of 
the B^le asylum. “Nietzsche,” says Professor Wille, 
“used sleeping-draughts which have as yet not been 
fully tested by science. He was quite dazed when he 
came to BSle, and this dazed condition lasted for three 
days. Perhaps the worst of it all was he used both 
chloral and the Javanese drug at the same time. Under 
ordinary circumstances these poisons might not have 
proved so injurious ; but at a time when his mental 
powers were being taxed to the uttermost their effect 
was heightened a hundredfold. 

The doctors afterwards diagnosed the case as one of 
atypic paralysis, but the atypic element is so strongly 
emphasised that the term “paralysis” seems quite out 
of place. The subsequent course of the disease shows no 
similarity to other cases of “ progressive paralysis.” The 
disease lasted nearly twelve years ; and while it is true 
that the mental disability became physical as well, 
because gradually the strokes recurred, still Professor 
Ziehen of Jena, when he saw my brother after ten years 
of insanity (on an unfavourable day and at seven o’clock, 
when the weariness of evening was upon him), was 
struck with the fact that his appearance was so unlike 
that of an ordinary paralytic. It seems, therefore, that 
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tho term “ paralysis ” cannot be applied to my brother’s 
disease. The correct diagnosis, perhaps, would be this : 
a brain exhausttMl by overstrain of the nerves of head and 
eye could no longer resist taking drugs to excess, and 
thus became disabled. 

I apologise for venturing on this diagnosis without 
expert knowledge of medicine. It is the diagnosis of an 
outsider, as I nmst remark in all modesty, but of an out- 
sider who saw most of the invalid, knew all his doctors, 
and heard all that they had to say of his condition. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE LAST PHASE 

My brother once said that he must have definite proof 
before he could believe that a good man could possess 
an extraordinary intellect. I suppose no one any longer 
denies Nietzsche’s claim to an “ extraordinary intellect,” 
and thus we might be required to prove per contra, that 
this man of extraordinary intellect was a good man as 
well. If this needs proof, we may find the evidence in 
those long years of mental disability. What a touching 
invalid he was ! His tender feeling, his magnanimity, 
his consideration for others and desire to give pleasure, 
all came out most strikingly. Even the doctors could 
only explain this unusual case by saying that his nature 
was so thoroughly refined and spiritualised, that even 
when the will failed and he could no longer act with set 
purpose, his general manner underwent no change. 

I can form no judgment of the period immediately 
following the first stroke, when he was still under the 
influence of those baneful drugs; for my husband’s death 
and the ensuing complications detained me in Paraguay. 
But in 1890, as soon as I had set things in order, I 
returned to Germany in order to fetch my mother and 
brother. I was moved beyond words when he used the 
old nickname “ my dear Lama ” at our first meeting in 
Naumburg. He had come to the station with flowers 
for me, looked very well, and carried himself like a 
Ho one would have taken this active walker for 
an invalid. He was still able to carry on a regular con- 
versation ; thus we talked of Dostoievsky and his House 
of the Dead, which we had both read in French. I thanked 
him for having recommended me this author, and added 
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that, wp luul as yc't. no KU(‘li psychologist among onr 
(Jcnnan writers. “What ahout (!otttVi('(l Kt^llor ? ” he 
o})joct('(l. 

In Ft'hruary, 1801, whtm I was in Ih'rlin, our mother 
wrott' to mo : “ I was n'ading aloml to him, and caino 
tipon Zola’s uamo. ‘ Wlio is Zola i ’ I askod. ‘ Isn’t his 
Ohristian namt^ Emil I ’ .sai<I Fritz; ‘ hts lives in Faris.’ 
*A writer of wmgs, isn’t he V ’ I went on. ‘No,’ he 
answered, * }»>’h a noveli.st, of Italian extraction; his 
family comes from Eta-gamo.’ . . . 'Phis (naming Fritz 
was more inclinetl for convt'rsation than ever. I asked 
him what ho romemlx'red of Hiieken, his houun ' Wasn’t 
tlua’o a HUmmor-houHo,’ ln( said, 'a fi-sh-pond ami a. lot ot 
fruit-trees 'f ’ — and named tlumi all, including tluMpiinci's. 
Tlum ho Hpok(( of grandma and of his atints, and thou of 
tlu( Otto.s’ house [where wi* first livt'd in Naund)urg|. 
‘ Wasn’t there a gunp(twder explosion,’ he said, ‘ in which 
all the windows were broken and didn't old Fran Otto 
stop a man taking .straw through fia^ Friosf(U'gas.s<‘, 
hocauH(( shf( thought, his overloaded waggon had broken 
the windows? And wasn’t then* once a fire in tho 
PriostorgaK.Ho ? ’ . . All tho nuunories of childh<H>d 
were still present to his mind, and once wlum wo w(‘ro 
walking in the snow lie descrilH'd in detail how ho and 
I, as children of twelve and ten resjM'ctively, had lost our 
way on an excursion to our grand[iar««nt8. While I was 
in Eerlin, as alstve Ktabal, he wrote me a touching little 
letter, containing the following stanza : 

tie thiit. Inruk in hrttfhar 

1« wtrorigimt tit idl Urn, I hfilc! : 

Tlw^y’rci Ut am 

Mi>r© linidy thft« hy Hiiw ai goM/* 

At this time our beloved invalid still took a lively 
interest in all that went on in the hou.se. He was 
astonished, for instanct*, at the large numlier of visitors 
who came after my return fnan Paraguay. One day he 
turned to me and exclaimetl, " Why are you so famous, 
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Lisbeth ? The question was so pathetic, yet comic, that 
I threw my arms round him, crying and laughing at 
once, and said, I m not a bit famous — it’s only you who 
are famous ! The people only come because they hayen’t 
seen me for so long.” Yet he shook his head and 
remarked again and again, “ Well, so the Lama is famous 
too.”^ He was nearly always kind and amiable ; and if 
at times he grew angry or sullen and stared vacantly 
into space, he had good reasons for so doing ; he wanted 
to be treated with respect, and not as an irresponsible 
invalid. 

I could not succeed in persuading our dear mother to 
come out with Fritz to me in Paraguay. I had to go 
there again alone, to set things in order, and did not 
finally return to Germany until 1893. I was very sorry 
that I could not take Fritz with me ; my large, cheerful 
house, with its big verandahs, on the edge of the virgin 
forest and with a wide view of country and river, would 
have suited him admirably. He liked best of all to live, 
winter and summer, in the open air, which, of course, 
was impossible at Naumburg. My mother did indeed 
take him for long walks during the warmer half of the 
year, and even in winter she tried to go out with him, at 
.midday at least ; but from January, 1894, when she her- 
self entered upon a long illness, she neither cared to 
undertake such long walks herself nor would let me join 
in them with Fritz, for she thought that they no longer 
did him good. From the summer of 1894 to the spring 
of 1897 was the worst period of my brother’s illness. 
He was so tremendously fond of the open air, and my 
mother could not decide to grant my wish that we should 
buy another house, with a big garden. She could not 
bear to part with her little house ; besides, a doctor had 
put it into her head that my brother would not notice 
the difference. These years were the unhappiest of my 
life, for I saw that Fritz was cramped by the narrow 
rooms in our little house and by the lack of fresh air. 
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Yet I was amazed to nee how patiently my brother put 
up witli these unpleasant conditions. He had always 
been a dutiful son, and his infirmity did not cliange him 
in this respect. He was, however, obviously getting 
worse ; above all he could not find the right words for 
wliat he wanted to say, and this made him depressed. 
He also had painbil yawning fits, and a ditliculty in 
swallowing. When our motlier fell ill again, in the 
winter of 1890-97, she felt that the small house was 
unsuitable and promised that when she was well again 
she would movt» into a house out in the country, “ with 
a garden all round it.” At Easter, 1897, however, our 
dear mother passed away, aiul my brother and .1 had to 
carry out the scheme alone. 

Tlie now house in Weimar was really beautiful, and 
lay on high ground. My brother seemed to gain a new 
lease of life, and 1 even hoped that ho might become 
quite well again. How ho enjoyed the lovely view of 
Weimar! There was no ngly house in front then, to 
intercept tlie view of the town and of the mountains 
behind. The wide horizon, with its cloud-forms and its 
sunsets, was his greatest delight. My friend Professor 
Hans Okie made a sketch of him in 1899, while ho was 
enjoying one of these sunsets. My brother’s happiest 
hours were spent on the front veranda. The lofty, sunny 
sitting-rooms and bednK>ms, the comfortable bathroom 
and the winter veranda at the back of the house also 
pleased him immensely. He had always said that his 
constitution was made for light and air, and now his 
words proved true in surprising fashion. Ho began once 
more to hokl conversations, made remarks on what was 
read to him, and even tried to write — a feat retulered 
impossible for years by the paralysis of his right side. 
The attempt was, indeed, not very successful. He 
retained his courtesy and affability to the end, understood 
all that went on around him, listened very attentively to 
what was read to him, and sometimes himself chose the 
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books be wished to have read. Yet his organs of speech 
did not always obey his thought, and this sometimes 
made him irritable and impatient. If I asked him, on 
such occasions, whether he would like this or that, he 
would answer, “ No — quite different ! ” till at last I 
made him happy by guessing right. He showed a 
passionate fondness for music (I often got first-rate 
piano-players, such as Dr. Carl Fuchs and Miss Kate 
Bruckshaw, to play to him) ; above all he enjoyed the 
playing of his friend and disciple, Peter Cast, who had 
migrated to Weimar. 

This condition lasted until the summer of 1898, when 
he had a slight stroke that brought about a change. 
After May, 1899, when a severer stroke befell him, he 
grew weaker and more taciturn. He now found great 
difiiculty in speaking, and would not talk at all in the 
presence of others. “ I don’t speak prettily,” he used to 
say, in a rueful tone. Still — just as during his last years 
at Naumburg — he could find words to voice some kindly 
thought or to express his thanks. His gratitude towards 
mo was touching. How often he praised me for what I 
did, how often he comforted me when I looked sad. 
“Why do you cry, Lisbeth?” he would say, “we’re 
quite happy.” He liked to hear the storm roaring out- 
side, but on those gloomy evenings, when we sat together 
in silence and the wind howled dismally round the house, 
bringing with it doleful thoijghts and memories, his hand 
would slip into mine, as if he felt the secret sorrow in 
my soul, and he would say “ Scud the wind away, dear 
•sister.” Then 1 would draw the heavy curtains together, 
tvirn up the light and begin to chat with him. I tried 
to be cheerful with him a.s far as possible. Ho himself 
had forgotten all the griefs and Imrdens of his life, and 
one had to avoid reminding him of them in any way. 
He ronunnbered only the plea.saut side of things ; thus, 
whenever we spoke of Wagner, he never omitted to add, 
“ I lov(i<l him veiy dearly.” 
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What n'n'lit, iiuku'd, laid I to couiplaia Had lui not 
hiuis(df:‘ taughl. lut^ the torrihlc U'Bkou that genius lias 
always a, hard lot. to bear ^ “There are many kinds of 
lu'inloek,” lie writi's, “and us a rule destiny finds an 
opportunity of making the free spirit drink a cup of this 
poison — in order to ‘punish’ him, as all the world 
('x[)lHins. And what do the womenfolk about him do 
then'^ 1'1‘oy cry and wail and perhaps disturb the 
thinker’s sunset repose, as they did in tlie Athenian 
prison. ‘ () ( Iriton, tell soim^oiui to take the.se women 

away!’ said Hoerates at last.”- -W(41, I was not one 

(»f theses wailing women — his eventide was to me too 
holy ! 

In ge.ntu'al lui <lid not care to have visitors, but when- 
I’iViu’ he expi-iisstul tlui desirt*, I asked some dear friend or 
other t<» come and se(' him. Thosii who saw him then 
can nev(U' forget the impression they rectftved. Among 
them wiire artists who tried to paint orcarvii his {Kirtrait. 
'I'lie touching little statuette made hy Arnold Ki’amer, 
in Dresdmi, gives a most vivid likeness of him as he sat 
in his armchair, looking down at the beautiful Thuringiau 
Forest in the valley below. 

Time had made him more and more beautiful ; he 
beamed graciously at his visitors, and if he liked the 
look of them, shook hands with them warmly. 

In the last weeks of his life, during the summer of 
1900, a large number of visitors canm to seis him. 
Among them was the Baroness von Ungern -Sternberg, 
authoress of the t^xcellmit book Friedrich Nietzsche in the 
Mirror of his WriHiieis, (»f whose nuuding with my lu-otlier 
on her jourmsy from thmeva to (lenoa ,l have already 
spoken. Il(;r book contains the folk »wing account of the 
1900 visit ; 

“ At my urgent request, wo were to meet again after so many 
years, amid a little circle of intimate friends, old and new. I 
longed for the meeting, yet dreaded it in a sense. The other 
visitors were Gast — that warm-hearted man and expressive 
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musician, whose acquaintance I had had the good fortune to 
make and a young married couple who had recently become 
disciples, a highly-cultured pair, aristocrats not merely by 
birth, but in temperament. It was one of the invalid’s good 
days, and so Frau Elisabeth took us up to her brother’s 
rooms, which lay on the top story, far removed from all 
disturbing noises. 

“ How can I describe what I felt when I saw him then, with 
all the loftiness and beauty of his soul shining through his 
form ! Above all, the beauty of his eyes, no longer veiled by 
spectacles, was simply overpowering. Those deep-set, melan- 
choly, star-like eyes, that seemed to rove the distance and 
yet to look within, exerted a magnetic influence which could 
not fail to affect any sensitive nature. 

He was dressed in flowing white robes,^ and was resting 
upon a divan. I approached timidly, introduced by his sister 
thus : ‘ Dearest, I am bringing you a dear friend of whom we 
have often spoken.’ With both hands I clasped his slender, 
wasted right hand — the hand that had recorded on paper 
such imperishable thoughts, acre perennius — and whispered : 
‘ We met, long, long ago in Italy, in Genoa and Pisa.’ He 
looked at me searchingly, shook his great head, and directed 
an inquiring glance at his sister, who spoke to him in soft, 
endearing words. 

Under the hands of Meister Peter Gast splendid chords, 
mighty waves of melody burst forth from the piano. The 
effect of this music on Nietzsche was magical ; it thrilled his 
whole frame like some electric spark. His face beamed with 
rapture, his whole body quivered in feverish excitement, and a 
new current of life seemed to flow through those maimed, 
transparent hands. They broke through the fetters of 
paralysis, and were gently struck together in token of applause. 
He could not do enough to show his pleasure ; the chords 
were already dying away, but, looking at his sister, seeking 
and finding her ready sjunpathy, he still trembled with 
excitement, and betrayed his delight in his eyes and in the 
ceaseless clapping of his hands. It was a sight for the gods. 
The witnesses of the scene withdrew with tears in their eyes, 
filled with inexpressible emotion. Handshaking and tears 
relieved the tension of our souls.” 

^ During his last years he wore a long robe of thick white material 
similar to the dress of a Catholic priest. 
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On Monday, Au<fUHt 2()th, lio Hiuldenly caught, a 
ibvtn-Lsh cold. His hnadhlng bccainc diilicnlt, aud it 
HtH'med !us if inllummation of the lungs wovdd set in. In 
a few days, however, with the able lielp of the dt)ctor, 
the dajiger seenuxl to Int removed ; the doctor even 
thought that luTwould not have to come again. Yet, 
towards noon, on Friday, August 24t.h, while I was 
sitting o[)positi'. Fritz, his vvluile e.xpnission suddenly 
changed, an<l ht' sank buck unconscious, seized with a 
pundytie, Htr(»ke. A terrible storm caiiu» on, and it 
seenuxl as if his nol)le spirit sought to pass away amid 
thuiuUu'and liglitning. Once more, howt'ver, he n^covi'rixl, 
regained eonsciousmws in the evening, and even tried to 
HjHuik. At two o’clock in the morning, wluni I handed 
him a ndVeshing draught and moved the lan»pshade 
aside, so that ho couhl siio me, he cried out joyfully, 
“ Elisuljeth ! ” so that I thought the crisis was over, 
ilut Ids belovetl face changed more aud more ; the 
shadow's of (Uaith began to ovisrspreaul it, his breathing 
grew more and morti lalKmrixb Once again he opened 
liis glorious eyes: “He ofiened and closed his lips, 
looking like one who still has something to say and 
hesitates to say it. And those who watchecl him thought 
they saw his face redden a little.” Then came a slight 
tremor, a deep breath— and softly, without a struggle, 
with a last solemn, imjuiring glance ho closed his eyes 
for ever. 

“ Huch was the passing of Zarathustra.” 
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THE RENAISSANCE 

By count ARTHUR DE GOBINEAU 

Translated by Paul V. Cohn, with an Introductory Essay on 
Count Gobineau’s Life and Work, by Dr. Oscar Levy 
O ne Volume, Demy 8vo, Illustrated, los. net 
LONDON : WILLIAM HEINEMANN 

These five historical dramas cover the flowering time of 
the Italian Renaissance from the rise to prominence of 
Savonarola (1492) to the last days of Michael Angelo 
(about 1560). While grouped round the leading figures 
who provide the titles— Savonarola, Cesare Borgia, 
Julius II., Leo X., and Michael Angelo — the plays intro- 
duce almost every interesting character of the period. 
Nor are we only concerned with the great names; the 
author aims at catching the spirit of the people, and the 
thoughts and feelings of soldier, artisan, trader, and 
their womenfolk find ample voice in his pages. 

The Italian Renaissance is an epoch of peculiar 
interest to English readers, not least because of its 
profound influence on our own Elizabethan age. It is 
perhaps the most many-sided period in history : even 
fifth-century Greece scarcely contributed so much — or 
at any rate so much that has survived — ^to the world of 
politics, art and thought. Now while this interest is 
amply reflected in contemporary literature, from the 
monumental work of Symonds down to the flotsam and 
jetsam of everyday fiction, there is one kind of man 
who more than an historian would show insight into 
this age, and that is a poet. 

It is as a poet’s work that Gobineau’s “ Historical 
Scenes ” recommend themselves to the public. But 
there are many kinds of poets : there is the religious and 
moral kind, there is the irreligious and sub-moral kind, 
and there is the super-religious and super-moral kind. 
Only the last-named can understand, can feel, can 
sympathise with such mighty figures as Cesare Borgia 
and Julius II. — ^the religious poet being inclined to paint 
them as monsters, the sub-religious as freaks and 
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-continued 


neurotics GobTneau wL WmLlt a 

recognised ^ ^ A^ng by destiny into an age of 
type of the ileali In a century swayed 

low bourgeois Gobineau was a classic 

of Nieusche 

and an austociat. ^ , should care to converse 

(“the only European "fiXr) and as such is 

Uh," said Nietasche of him m a letter)^^^ 

srSCSfl f xi“j. ,~f 

"a7.£rs 5i.i“ — 

and America. 


1 can only «ld that tms is a vo.ui ^ ^Viewer cfoses with a sigh ot rcgr« 

SSbKS •■> .v, S- 1-™“ ” “ 

«Wo .cuooly koo" 

these portraits. Savonarola, for '*1°?® tgr of the man subtly brought 

of Watory and tradition. Not only adequately, of that devouring 

« It - not only are we made aware, tor the first time, at j ^ scourge 

' eLmlism St could sec nothing but f “ “th aU this and vouching for 

of h-lorence, self as ^ the consciousness th^ htsnnes 

if the conficiouHiuiHS ot tUt« tca-oty v ^ asoiration and blacK despair 

<Vdi™a?erealcrm^^ is the Cguro.of 

ui-nuine experiences. to us but endowed with advancing 

Angelo, a figure in the and a breadth of sympathy 

v^mTuh a peace of mind, a lucidity of mWhge^l^an botwwn 

he drama bo reveals his reverence f°VLXfin nS 

sance. The plays consPtuUng the h^k ^^h^ 

BortiUu’ * Jwlins 11. , X„ ana i * compare with it Mr. naray s 

has appeared in recent times. In - c I bo conceived than the creations of 

• KK' of theSyrrnoves the whole glittering 

those two geniuses. Through the ‘.llg a mob of soldiers, priests, artists 

pagoanT of the fifteenth and sixteenth pXning, painting, rioting, and 

S and P'""?®”"tt1'ffiurK the %'endid three, Borgia. 

iSvinu while out ot the surgent mass the ngures o ulcas and 

lulius.'and Michael Angelo, dcnaina i g -^bev are the great aristocrats of th®ir 
t dr c mtenipt for other men s oP® J"t®y„^!are an assertion of the saving 
irand the five plays-reaUy 5me the democrat c flootl. 

craM of aristocracy, of, the glory r over Burope. to the over- 

ihose source is Christianity, was ^ginning %,I°j.i,i,tion, which is excellent, 
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